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PI{ELIMINARY REMARKS. 

The beginning of most things in this world reqoires a pre¬ 
face, in some shape or other, and p^urnalism does not 
admit of any exception to the rule. Like a new Session 
of Parliament, a new periodical must begin with some¬ 
thing like a speech from the Throne—to explain its scope 
and objtact and to establish its claim to public patro¬ 
nage. But the life of ifewspapers and magazines in 
India, is, like the life of man, uncertain, as is the drop 
of water on a lotus leaf, and, at the outset of an under¬ 
taking such as ours is, nothing could be more unwise 
than to be lavish in promises and predictions, or to make 
a flourish of trumpets, before entering the threshold. .For 
our part, we would fain avoid ^ying anything by way 
of a preface, justifying the omission ,on the plea that 
ours is not a new venture. But our critics might say that 
there can be no such thing as resurrection in this earth, 
and that what we call revival, is in reality equivalent to new 
birth. Whether there be or not any force in a contention 
like that,, we cannot, for .the sake of appropriateness, 
begin too abruptly, and we must give some explaiMtion of 
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our plans and situatioil, however much we may desire 
to follow the principle of the maxim which says that speech’ 
is silver but silence is gold. 

On an occasion like the present, the wisest course 
woul^ be to adopt the style and verbiage of the kind of 
speeches which are usually made by the representatives of 
Royalty, when pestered by deputations and addresses. But 
Whatever privileges Royalty and Viceroyalty may have, 
under no circumstances is duplicity considered as pardon¬ 
able in private citizens. Even if we had the privilege of 
practising a little deception, still we are as yet too little 
versed in the newly patented art of Self-Government, to 
have mastery in that language, by which the veterans in 
the business can manage to conceal their thoughts, 
•while professing to give ^expression to them. If we 
apprehend rightly, diplomacy and its language do not form 
a part of the curriculum prescribed by our paternal Go¬ 
vernment, Tor our, political training. In the estimation 
of a certain class of ^'oliticians, we are Aiere children, and 
we must learn to stand on our legs before we attempt to 
run or walk. Whether we accept this view or not, we are 
not sorry that we are not initiated in the mysteries of the 
diplomatic art. At the same time, we must say that we 
can see no reason whatever to run mad with ecstasy, as 
some of our countrymen did, in having. *the privilege of 
managing pounds, ferries and roads. 

We have already stated, in our prospectus, that our jour¬ 
nal will partake more of the character of a reservoir that 
derives its supply frorn outside, than of a medium for 
forcing our own ideas on\the attention of the public. Our 
part in this business is somewhat similar to that of dealers 
who bring the produce of the fields within the reach of 
consumers. We do not propose to produce much from 
our own resources. But we apprehend that we supply a 
real want by creating a medium for collecting and dis¬ 
seminating the ideas and researches of the eminent scholars 
who have kindly offered to contribute to our journal. 
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The very names of these writers* are a guarantee that the 
National Magazine will not be the organ of any' particular 
class or creed. Our object would be to promote good feel¬ 
ings between all classes of the community, and not to widen 
the breach which now unfortunately splits society. . The 
interest of the country will be our principal consideration. 

• j 

Far be it from us, that we should betray our national interest, 
for any personal advantage. But, at the same time, we 
must say that we cannot Ijind ourselves to abuse our rulers, 
in season and out of season, or to acsribe to them every sort 
of unworthy motive, in all their acts. Our impression is 
that the persons who have to administer the affairs of a 
country cannot always afford to be strictly just or im¬ 
partial according to our ideas of right and wrong. 
There are times when they do conduct themselves in a 
manner to deserve the censure of the public and the Press. 
But it is hardly’proper to abuse them for the least derelic¬ 
tion of duty, whether apparent or real. We cannot expect 
them to play the part of heroes and martyrs, instead of 
acting like practical men of the world. 

As in politics, so in matters relating to religion and social 
institutions, our Magazine will be thoroughly national in fact, 
as it is iruname. Although we are now politically a subject 
nation, it does not necessarily follow that our civilization and 
our religion have^reater imperfections than those of Europe. 
With the highest respect for other forms of faith, we confess 
to having a partiality for the religion of our ancestors—a re¬ 
ligion to which the Hindus, as a nation, are indebted for 
all those domestic and social virtues which are the 
brightest features in their character. It may be that there 
are certain dogmas and rituals, in our national religion, the 
rationale of which it is difficult to explain according to the 
principles of European Ethics or Theology. It may be 
that there is an elemer;t of priestcraft in the Brahminical 
Shasters, as in every othdr religious system. But, upon 
the whole, the amount of good which has been done, by the 
civilizing influence of the Brahminical religion, is simply in- 
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calculable. Other nations may in pity or contempt speak of 
us as ‘mild Hindus.’ But we have as little reason to be 
ashamed of the absence of savage-like ferocity and vindic¬ 
tiveness in our character, as Lord Canning had in being 
styled Clemency Canning. Were other nations as inoffen¬ 
sive and peace-loving as the Hindus, this Earth would be a 
paradise! • 

• The essence of the Hindu religion is that it regulates 
our action, in all those matters, where we are apt to go 
wrong. Its Jegislation embraces all the details of our 
lives—our food, drink, hygiene, sanitation, education, cos¬ 
tume and domestic relations. It teaches us to be respect¬ 
ful and obedient to our parents and to our preceptors ; 
it inculcates us to be humane towards even the lowest forms 
•of anirgial life ; it regulates our food and diet; it forbids, 
in tha most peremptory manner, the drinking of spirituous 
liquors ; it prohibits the free intercourse* of the sexes; 
it enjoins adult males not to remain unmarried ; it insists 
upon the marriagd'of girls before maturity—ensuring by 
all these regulations, the highest degree of conjugal felicity. 

We are conscious of the defects and drawbacks in our 
social arrangements. But our belief is that the fabric 
which has been built up by Manu and Yagnyavalkya cannot 
be replaced by a better one. We, therefore, look upon with 
alarm the actions of those so-called reformers who have 
made it the business of their life to declaim against child 
marraige, enforced widowhood, caste and zenana, as if these 
were the direful springs of the woes unnumbered, under 
which the country is groaning. This is not the place to 
enter into a discussion of these questions. To avoid being 
misunderstood, we simply declare here that we have greater 
faith in the Holy Rishis who have built up Hindu society, 
than in reformers of the type of Mr. Malabari. 

We may sometimes admit discussions as to religious and 
social topics, in order to place before our readers the facts 
and arguments that can be adduced to controvert our views. 
But, after what is said above, there can be, no mist^ike as to 
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our principles and policy. As for the rest, we rely upon the 
indulgence of our constituents and readers. • Considering 
the fate which has overtaken ' most of those who have 
preceded us in this line, we Cannot be too sanguine. Yet 
we hope for the best, taking into our heart the advice of the 
author of Hitopadesha, that, in the cultivation of letters, 
we should regard ourselves as iihinortal. • 
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PYTHAGORAS IN INDIA. 

Pytha^ras und die Inder. Eim Untersuchung lU'her Herhiuft 
und Abstammung der PythagoreisJien Lehren von Dr T, v Hcbroeder, 
Docent an der Unk'crsitat Dorpat. Leipzig, Otto Schul. • 

The object of this brochure which has, in our opinion, received 
K'ss attention than it deserves, is to show that Pythajjoras really- 
derived his distinctive doertines from India. I* is v^^ell known 
that a mass of doubtful traditions has accumulated n>iii>d the im¬ 
posing personality of Pythagoras. The anci'mt noticr a mm are 
excccchngly meagre,* but they have been extensiveh <nnbellishetl 
and added to by Apollonius of Tyana, lamblichus, and otlrer 
imaginative biographers. Ib'wever, the sceptical spirit of th* 
nineteenth century is. little disposed to leave thC'C pleasing romances 
undisturbed. The accounts of Greek and Roman writers hav^ 
been carefully sifted by modern criticism, ai.d the result arrived ^ 
is that so much may be regarded as satisfai forily cstabli.shed ; that 
Pythagoras was a Greek of Srrno.i who lived in the sixth ccntrrry 
before Christ; that he settled at Croton in Italy, where he collected 
round him a society of followers and pupils, governed by strict 
regulations, and that he died about $00 n. C. Later writers tell 
of wonderful journeys which Pythagoras undertook in order to 
acquire the wisdom of foreign nations, and they represent him as sit¬ 
ting at the feet of yftgyptians, Pheenicians, Chahlaians, the Magi 
of Persia, Indians, Arabs and Jews ; they send him even to the 
Thracians and the Druids of Gaul: but none of these journeys, not 
even that to Egypt, is attested by ancient and credible authorities. 
Those statements arc accordingly unhesitatingly dismissed as “ not 
proven” by Zeller, the most distinguished modern historian 
of Greek philosophy, who is of opinion that the philosophy of Pytha¬ 
goras was most probably a genuine product of the Hellenic mind, and 
in no wi.se influenced by the philosophical systems of other nations. 

• i 

• Our antborltlM bcoonta maro rotdflus asr we renedo from the phllniwplier’# own time and mom 
meagre we approaoh It; before tb* befrinninx of fourth cenwn-y they entirely falU— Zbli rr’s HiKorf 
of Omk translated S. F, AMev.-?*, Vol. I., p 3.14. • 
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Nevertheless, Herr v. Schneder is friclined to believe that these 

f • 

traditions contain a nucleu-i of truth ; they represent at any rate 
the impression which his doctrines made upon the inhabitants of 
Greece and Italy, who evidently regarded them as foreign and 
exotic products. accordingly examines the most distinctive 
tenets of the Pj'thagorcan School, with the object of discovering 
whether thhy contain any evidence tending to show that they 
originated upon foreign soil. His v^ork is divided into seven 
chapters. The first treats of the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls ; the second of the nrohibition" of Pythagoras ; the third of 
the Pythagorean theorem and inatioi .d quantities ; the fourth of 
the doctrine of the five elements , thf fifth of the system of 
Pythagoias and the S/inkhya philosop‘iv ; the sixth is devoted to 
points of smaller importance, and t) seventh deals with the 
fanciful, mystical, and symbolic cli.., »aer of the Pythagorean 
sy-'tein. 

* None of the Pythagorean doctn'^.', better known,* and 
none can be tiaccd back to the fnindci ’?f the school with greater 
certainty than that ot the transrnigr <i'on of souls. ' This siatc- 
nient of v. Sehneder gi\cs a view, wh. 1 <s apparently universally 
acfcpted. But conMclcrable ililTcrcncf i opinion pievaih as to the 
'oun-c from which Pythagoras delived *'1 doctiine, Gl.idi^th In Id 
ihe view that it was originally denv trom (’lima Roth and 
<v.Uei'. trace it to Isgypt Even /ollc' tlrfui^h on the \\h>‘lc of 
opinion th^t the doctrine arose in tli 1 iin d ^ jur^e of develop¬ 
ment of Gieek thought, does not alto ' f • c f ''•/ hypothesis of 
its Egyptian origin, lie iho ar^niits j . tire view that tlic 

belief in the transmigiation of '^onP i iiental origin <^f v,hich is 
rendered probable by its afiFlnit^^ witlr . wiian and Indian belieG, 
may have been brought info < o-eece In' • first immigrants, thounh 
it must long have remained Kstrict'sJ to a narrow ceferte* With 
regard to the hypothcsi>of the Gicck <>rigin of the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souP, tin* author shews, we think conclusively, 
that it cannot be found in r.nv (irccl,. writer earlier than Pytha¬ 
goras, and it may' fairly be presumed that those in w'hom it is 
found are indebted to him for it The hypothesis, a very 
shadowy one at best, that the doctrine may have formed patt 
of the original intellectual capital <;f the Aryan races, is disposed 
I of by the faet that there is no allusion to it in the Rig-Veda 

I Ht l)|rnB<ler (jiintpa f&jm a»Mut‘s flu'oijfoi 6, t 4 tPAaoto;>/,</ I Unit it <UfltcuU to trao* 

,« «;t»i>lalJon ai the EnglMti ft4Utflixtt<m , 
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or in Homer. The evidence for its existence among the Geta? 
and other T'hrkcians, and among the Druids of Gaul may be 
dismissed as insufficient. 

But the theory of the Egyptian origin of the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls cannot be so easily disposed 
of. The chief authority in support of is Herodot'iis. The 
important passage in which he affirms it, is found in ''Herodotus 
II, 12}. It runs as follows :— 

The Egyptians were the first to promulgate the doctrine that the 
human soul is immortal, and when the body perishes, enters into the 
frame of other animals in succession, as they happen to be bom, and when 
it has in this way traversed the cycle of all land and water animals, and 
also of birds, it again enters into the body of some human being that 
happens to be then coming into existence, and it complete.s the whole of 
this revolution in three thousand years. Some of the Greeks also have 
m.ulc use of thi.s notion, in earlier and later times, as if it were the product 
of their own bmins. I know their names well enough, but I withhold them. 

It is evident from this passage that Herodotus attributes 
the tenet of the transmigration of souls to the Egyptians, and 
that h*c is of opinion that certain Greeks had borrowed from them. 
No doubt he refers to Pythagoras, Empedcx:Ies, and the Orphic 
writers. But, as Zfellcr points oiit, it is clear that the supposition 
of the Egyptian origin of the doctrine is dUe to Herodotu.?. 
himself, as these writers promulgated it ^is their own invention, 

I do not propose to reproduce at any length Dr, v. Schra*der's 
refutation of the notion that the Egyptians held the doctrine of 
the transmigration of soul-s. The upshot of hi.s investigation.s is 
that the Egyptian monuments, though they have much to do 
with death and dying, furnish us with no clear evidence to show 
that the Egyptians believed in metemp.sychosis. In fact, if they 
had held the doctrine in the Pythagorean sense, they would.^iardly 
have lavished such reverential care on the preservation of the bodies 
of the dead. We must suppose that Herodotus misunder.stood on 
thi.s point his Egyptian in.^tructors, as he did on so many other 
points." 

' It remains to consider whence Pythagoras can have derived the 
doctrine, if he did not derive it from Egypt. Dr. Schroeder con¬ 
fidently answers—from India, “The Indian nation is the only 
one of which we can affirm with confidence that it believed and 
taught the doctrine of the transmigration of souls before the time 
of Pythagoras. “ 

We know for certain that the Indians believed ih the transmi¬ 
gration of .souls in the sixth century before Christ. More than that 
we know that this doctrine had at that time an ovdVpowering 
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influence^ 6»h'the people of Intfia, its thinkers, its prifets smd'its 
ascetics. Buddha was only one of many preachers, that traversed 
the cpuntry in search of salvation, or possessed with the idea 
that they had found it. 

This salvation was no other than release from the cycle of 
life, from unceasing birth and death, from the bonds of perpetual 
transmigrations. If wc suppose Fj'thagoras to have travelled 
in India, how deeply must he have been impressed with the sight 
of a great and gifted people occupied with one o\ errnastering 
idea, the intolerable burden of pei petual re-birth, and the means 
of escape from it. 

The idea of transmigration appears to have arisen inde¬ 
pendently in India. It sprang up in the time of the Hrahmanas, 
nhen great importance was attached to sacrificial ceremonies, and 
the idea seems to have prevailed that the neglect or careless 
perform.ance of them might involve terrible consequences. In 
this gloomy time we first meet v\ 'th the notion of repeated death, 
the belief that the pow( rs of clesli uction are not satisfied with 
the dissolution of our body, but unrelentingly pujsuc the .soul 
through many future stages of ex'-'ence Thus tne notion of 
repeated birth comes into cxistem c, I'voked by the terrible idea 
of repealed death. 

Whatever may be thought of Dr “^chia dor’s views as to the 
gene is of the idea of mctempsyeho^i-.. there can be ne doubt 
that it has always been prcdominai t m India “It is never 
asked whether the transmigration of d ‘ tk^'s place, but how 
arc men to escape from it"* It . >< > jalb/ and impliritlv 
believed. This fact seems to .sho.v .i .t il was naturally and 
lo pc O'-y deduced from pretms.o-. "i p ed by the cailicsL Indian 
cultuie. Indian sceptic ism is somctini » bold enough , it presumes 
to tamper with the highest and Iv test object, but nev^er, so 
far as I Know, attacks the doctinu of the transmigiation of 
souls ” 

The notion of Pythagoras that the body is a prison in which 
the gods have cnclo.scd the soul by way of punishment, falls in 
admirably with Indian notions. The ■>oul only suctoecls in freeing 
itself and leading a blessed life in a higher world, if it is made 
worthy and capable of this happiness, otherwise it has to expect 

not only the punishment of life* in a body, but also the sufferings 

• 

* The anthior that Oldanb-rg m hl» Cifo of Biidillia hwt ptit Hits lualtor tn the ptowir Uijhti. 

He aeotuB to thliilt it •’•s'l'lu thutho ItiJo Vrjiu- were iiarttalh inftieii I'd Sv sejm-autur- 

jitilloua notions deilvad fioin thoahorlKines of Indio lU also trios to iic. mint /or tUp Kontin of ttia 
V4««%rlne by tliilt aontiuient o/*liataial }astce nhlrli oiin Silrope thn liellef ui pingitory 
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of Tartafus. In the same way, the Indians hold th^t ^uls, 
according to-their actions, sink into hell, or transmigrate through 
the world of bddies, or at last attain a blessed existence in the 
Moon The Pythagoreans also conceived of the Moon as the 
abode of the blessed (and indeed also the Sun, but the*iMoon 
appears to be principally meant), and it was supposed to contain 
planets and animals, larger and more beautiful than those of Earth. 

“ In this connexion, I may refer to a well-known tenet of the 
Pythagoreans, mentioned by Aristotle, that the ‘ gay motes that 
people the sunbeam ’ arc souls, of course the souls of good and 
pious men. With this I would compare an Indian notion found 
in the SdlJpaJka Brahnana^ that the rays of the Sun arc the good 
and pious, that is to say, no doubt, the souls of the good and 
pious ” 

Pyiliagoras, like Buddha, professed to reme mber his former 
birtljs. This was not the privilege of every mortal, but of th^. 
holy mister, the foundei of the <.>rdor 

1 aiding the above points of resemblance into account, it 
will haidly be disputed that the vloctriac of the transmigration of 
souls, as hold by 1 ‘ylliagoras cninr,<les so closely, even in details, 
with that ht Id by the Indians >f his time, that the hypothesis of 
his having boirowod fioai them gains a high ckgiec of piobability. 

It IS well known that F’ thagoras imposed various ascetic 
oDsei',anro> on his folio vers \moug theso is mcntajiied a prohi¬ 
bition to I it (Ic'-h and b ms -Nhth ri^aid to the first there is con¬ 
siderable unccftainty as vao a'Uhors deny th.ii Pythagoras 

absolutely intMihcttd ti'o t v" o( fi'*sh But there ran be none 
as to the fact that Pyth.igor, inpbsed upon his followers certain 
rcstrii t.ons with regard to tlu vting of flesh. It seems probable 
that he allowed them only lo cat the flesh of animals offered in 
saciifice. There ran be no d Hint that in the tim^ of Pythagoras, 
the same tendency to restri l the eating of flesh was prevalent in 
India Manii speaks of the eiotig of flesh offered in sacrifices as 
daivo vtdhih, while he stigmati/cs eating of it under any other cir- 
cuni'-tances as' nikshaso i tdhik , 

The prohibition, to eat beans lia« always been a puzzle to 
the Western world, to the ancients no less than to the moderns. 
But it appears that in proscribing this vegetable Pythagoras was 
»only dutifully following his Indian teachers. In the Maitr&yani 
Sanhtta, /about the tenth century before Christ), the fcjllowing 
rule IS laid down foi the sacrificer“ He must eat no beans.” 
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The same is found in the Katkakam. Ft is also expressly stated 
in the Taittiriya Sanhita that beans are " not ,fit for sacrifice, 
impure, unholy. ” The above coincidence is a very striking on« 
and cannot be altogether fortuitous. 

The merits of Pythagoras as a mathematician are well-known. 
To him is ascribed the discovery of the truth that the squareX)f the 
hypothenyse is equal to the squares of the sides enclosing the right 
angle, He is also said to have discovered irrational quantities. 
But the proof of the Forty-seventh Proposition of the First Book of 
Euclid, given in the Elements^ is stated by Proclus to be due to 
Euclid himself. The general opinion of those who have“studied the 
subject seems to be that Pythagoras discovered the geometrical 
truth by observing that 9-1-16 = 25; and that he then applied 
this doctrine to a right-angled triangle, the sides of which were 
to one another as 3, 4, 5. He is supposed to have been led to the 
discovery of irrational quantities by considering the case of an 
isosceles right-angled triangle. « 

Now, we posse.ss evidence that the Indians were Before the 
time of Pythagoras acquainted with the principle which he is 
supposed to have discovered. In the S'ulva Stiira}, which date 
from about the eighth century before Christ, and which have been 
made known to the Western world by Dr. G. Thibaut’s paper in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society for 1875, we have certain rules laid 
down for the measuring and laying out of altars. Von Schreeder 
quotes from Cantor’s lectures on the history of mathematics. 
The testiiftony of this writer is the more important as he wrongly 
supposes the S'ulva Sutras to be a comparatively late work and 
influenced by the Alexandrian geometry. Cantor observes : “ The 
principal objects in the arrangement of altars are to flx their 
position with regard to the east, and to make them of a rect¬ 
angular shape. The line from cast to west, which must be set off 
first, is called prdchL When the prdchi is found, the right angle is 
marked out with the help of a cord. The length of this line from 
east to west is 'fi.padas. At both ends of it a peg is fixed into 
the ground. To these pegs is fastened the end of a cord 54 padas 
long, in which, at a distance of padas ivom the end, a knot ia 
made. If now one stretches out the cord on the ground, and 
holds the knot fast, a right angle is made at the end of the prdchi. 

It is clear that the process is correct, and that it depends upon the* 
describing of a triangle the sides of which are as 15, 36, Sp, or as' 
5»i2, J3.” 
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It follows that the Brahmans of the Vedic time knew the 
Pythagorean theorem, and that they taught it in the way in which 
Pythagoras himself is supposed to have taught it. 

But in the construction of altars other tasks had to be ac¬ 
complished. Cantor observes:— 

r 

If an altar of a given form had to be enlarged, the form of it must 
remain the same in all its relations. Accordingly, it was requiretl to know 
how to construct a geometrical figure, resembling a given figure and bearing 
a given 'proportion of magnitude with regard to it. 

The area of an altar of normal size is always the same without regard 
to its shape. It was therefore required in ,the second place to know how 
to turn one geometrical figure into another of the same area. 

For the geometrical extraction of the square root, BaudhAyana gives 
the following rules :—The cord stretched diagonally across an equilateral 
rectangle produces a square of double area. I'he cord stretched diagonal¬ 
ly acros.s an oblong rectangle produces a square, the area of which is ccpial 
to the sum of the areas of the square which the cords stretched along the 
longer and shorter sides produce. This second case may be tested in the 
rectangles the sides of which arc 3 and 4, 12 and 5, 15 and 8, 7 and 24, 
.12 and 35, 15 and 36, 

This, says Cantor, is evidently the Pythagorean theorem ex¬ 
emplified in numbers. It is intcre.sting to observe that the theorem 
is considered in the two cases in which it is probable that Pythagoras 
himself considered it. It is also worthy of remark that Baudhayana 
himself did not quite understand the subject with which he was 
dealing, as the examples 15 and 36 are only a repetition of 5 and 
12. This .shews clearly that he was merely reproducing a tradi¬ 
tional rule, which he did not himself comprehend. 

But still more striking analogies between Pythagorean and 
Indian methods present themselves. We continue to extract from 
Cantor— 

The Jipplication of these principle in the S'ulva StHrm is of a 
twofold nature, corresponding to the problems which present themselves 
in constructing an altar. A line can be so altered as that its square 
increases in the ratio i : n and a figure can be changed into another of 
the .same area. Tlie discovery of the side of a square 2, 3, 4, 10 or 40 
times as large .is one given, is done by gradual and repeated ajiplications 
of the Pythagorean theorem inasmuch as wc start with an isosceles right- 
angled triangle, and the hypothenuse of the triangle is continually 
taken as one side of the* next, the other side of which is equal to that 
of the triangle first considered. In .his way we get names for \/‘2, yl 
and so on, made by combining the numerals with the word karana. 
So fh'ikftrani — 2; trikarani = ^ 3 ; and so on. 

Here we have irrational quantities arrived at in the same way 
■ as they were by Pythagoras, 

After this who can doubt that, if Pythagoras really came to 
India, he brought thence these geometrical priruriples to Greece? 
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And as the Indians are, according to Cantor, the arithmetical 
people par excellence of the ancient world, it is easy to understand 
the important part which number played in the Pythagorean phildi' 
sophy. 

The fourth chapter of Dr. v. Schroeder’s pamphlet treats of 
the doctrine of the five elements. This doctrine is closely connect¬ 
ed with that of the five cosmical bodies. We read that Pythagoras 
supposed Earth to originate from the cube, fire from the pyramid, 
air from the Octahedron, water from the Icosahedron, and the fifth 
element from the DodecahedADti. As the doctrine of the five cos¬ 
mical bodies is universally ascribed to Pythagoras, iC is highly pro¬ 
bable that he was also the author of the doctrine of the five elements, 
which was certainly held by Philolaus, though Zeller thinks it pro¬ 
bable that the Pythagoreans borrowed the four elements from Em¬ 
pedocles, and added a fifth. There is however nothing improbable 
in the supposition that Empedocles borrowed from Pythagoras 
the doctrine of the four elements, a 5 he borrowed that of the trans- 
migration of souls, and the prohibitions with regard to the eating of 
flesh and beans. 

Now it cannot be doubted that the doctrine of the five elements 
was one generally diffused among the Indians and not restricted 
to any particular school. 

The notion is indeed so familiar among the Indians, that a 
common phrase for ex{>ressing the fact that a man is dead, is to 
say of him, panchatvam gata/i, panchatdm yayau. 

We know from Megasthene'i that the Indians were acquainted 
with the doctrine of the five elements in the fourth century before 
Christ, and it can be shown that it was known and adopted by 
Buddha. 

So it .seems an obvious conclusion that if, as appears to be proba¬ 
ble, Pythagoras taught the doctrine, it was derived by him from 
his Indian teacher.s.* 

Though the Pythagoreans were, as is well known, a religious 
and political, rather than a scientific association, they po.ssc.ssed 
a philosophical theory of the universe. It naturally suggests 
itself to US'to enquire whether a connexion can be traced be¬ 
tween this and any Indian system. 

The only Indian sy.steiTf which we can trace really far back is 
the Vedantic, which is as far as possible removed from that of* 

* Scholars have beoii long puzzled by ii niyuturliuH (irook word used by Philnlaiis t« denof 

tho quint csseucc or lifth element. Dr. 7. Schruedvr eoiijoclnro!> that it maybe the Sanskrit wovi 

akam. 0 e 
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Pythagoras. But the Sdnkhya system is generally supposed to 
be one of the most ancient, though many of its oldest memorials 
have perished. The treatises in which this system is systematically 
set forth, are comparatively modern. It is traditionally asserted 
that Buddha followed in many points the Sdnkhya system, and 
the latter could only escape the charge of atheism by its combi¬ 
nation with the thcistic Yoga. At any rate, we are justified in at¬ 
tributing two distinctive pecularities to the old Sdnkhya system. 

(1) The migration of a multitude of individual souls, which are 
not absorbed into a World-soul, through many bodies ; the object 
of philosophy being the final release of these bodies from the 
prison of the body. 

(2) The idea of divinity plays no part in this system, is of no 
philosophical importance, and is not employed for the purpose of 
explaining the mystery of the Universe. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the first of these pecu¬ 
liarities is to be found in the system of Pythagoras. With 
regard t6 the second, some doubts may, at first sight, suggest 
themselves. But Zeller shows clearly that the idea of God 
had no part in the philosophical system of Pythagoras, and was 
not employed by him for the explanation of the Universe. His 
conclusion is : “ Though it cannot be denied that the Pythagoreans 
believed in gods, and though it is probable that they were so far 
affected by the monotheistic tendency, which gained so much influ¬ 
ence in Greece, since the time of Xenophanes, as to evolve from 
the plurality of gods the idea of unity with more emphasis than 
the popular religion, still the idea of divinity appears to have been 
wholly without importance for their philosophical system. ” 

But we may trace a further resemblance between the Pytha¬ 
gorean and the Sdnkhya systems. It is well known that the 
philosophy of Pythagoras attached the greatest importance to 
numbers. But it is also admitted that the word Sinkhya is de¬ 
rived from sankhya (number). In what sense the Sdnkhya philoso¬ 
phy is called a philosophy of number has never been satisfactori- , 
ly explained, but this is no doubt due to the fact that we pos.sess no t 
really ancient Sinkhya treatises. It seems hardly too bold a con¬ 
jecture to. make, that the Sdnkhya philosophy was so called, on 
account of the great importance which it-attached to numbers. 

Moreover, Pythagoras, though he did not teach a development of 
God in the world, seems to have taught that the world developes from 
a less to a more perfect condition. The same doctrine is adopted in 
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the SAnkhya philosophy. Of this philosophy Deussen says, that it 
contains a very intelligent theory of the development of the world 
to the goal of self-consciousness and consequent emancipation. 

Some minor points in the Pythagorean philosophy in which Dr. v. 
Schroeder seems to detect Indian influence are (i) the importance 
attached to music, which was highly cultivated in India in ahcient 
times ; (2) the assiduous study among the followers of this school 
of medicine combined with music and charms ; and (3) the decidedly 
monastic organisation of the Pythagorean community, which may 
very well have been borrowed from Indian systems. 

Of greater importance, in Dr. v. Schroeder’s K)pinion, than 
the analogies which have lately been brought forward, is the 
mystical and symbolical spirit of the Pythagorean philosophy, which 
harmonizes so completely with the way of looking at things which 
we find in Indian literature of the epoch which commences about 
the beginning of the tenth, and ends in the eighth or seventh century. 

Pythagoras seems to have attached a mystical importance to , 
certain numbers to an extent which it is impossible for mdderns to 
conceive. Four, he tells us, is justice, five, marriage, seven is the 
critical time. The reasons he gives are almost more ridiculous than 
the statements themselves. “Justice consisted of the equal 
multiplied by the equal, or, in the square number, because it 
returned equal for equal. ***** gQ seven was the 
critical time because, in the opinion of the ancients, the cli- 
macterical years were determined by it; five, as the union of the 
first masculine with the first/cminine was called marriage, one 
was reason because it was unchangeable; two, opinion, because 
it is variable and indeterminate.* 

Dr. V. Schreeder has found some fantastic Indian notions which 
may fitly be compared with these. In the Maitrdyani San/iitd 
we find the following mystical applications of numbers:—“ He 
offers three Upasads; there are three worlds; he does this in 
order to obtain the three worlds. ” Again : “ He uplifts the voice 
three times, for the gods are three times true {i. e.y in thoughts, 
words, and works). ” Dr. v. Schroeder pursues the subject at some 
length, but probably the reader will be satisfied with the few 
samples of the mysticism of Greece and India given above. 

The author thinks that* his theory derives great support from the 
statement of Heraclitus which attributes to Pythagoras a love of^ 
knowledge and extensive erudition rather than creative genius. 

• ZeILui's Sarlj/ Greel Pkilosophp^ triuislated by S. P. Allbtke, Vol. I., p. 420. 
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Whether he has proved his case, our readers will be, to a certain 
extent, enabled to judge from the brief summary of his argu¬ 
ments which we have given above. To us they appear almost 
convincing. 

It may be remarked that, though scepticism may have overshot 
itself in throwing doubts upon the traditional stories with regard 
to the distant journeyings of Pythagoras, it is hardly, necessary, 
for the purpose of Dr. v. Schreeder’s argument, to suppose him to 
have actually travelled in India. There seems to be evidence which 
makes it highly probable that he spesit .some time in Persia, where 
he may very well, to borrow the w^ords used by Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, have “ listened to the Brahmans. ” 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than reproduce the picture 
which Dr. v. Schroeder draws of the life of Pythagoras, in accord¬ 
ance with the results arrived at in his pamphlet. 

“ Pythagoras appears to have been a serious and ardent man, 
who could not satisfy in his own country the strong desire for 
knowledge with which he was inspired, and therefore travelled to 
visit those foreign nations of whose wisdom he had heard by report. 
His course led him to the East—eventually to India, and there he 
found what he sought. He plunged into the study of Brahmanic 
wisdom and learning with astonishing zeal, and not only did he 
learn to understand their conception of the world and of life, but 
captivated by the seriousness and depth of their thoughts, he lived 
into them, .so to speak, and to a great extent made them his own.* 
A natural penchant for the strange, and fanciful may have possibly 
prepared him for their reception and considerably intensified the 
fascination and attraction, which their intellectual importance exer¬ 
cised upon his mind. While the philo.sophical and mathematical 
speculations of the Indians captivated his imagination and his 
intellect, the earnest longing for release from the bonds of trans¬ 
migration, with which he saw the nobler characters around him 
po.sscssed, and which caused them to associate themselves, to a 
remarkable extent, in monastic orders, pointed out to him, in ethical 
matters, the way he ought to walk Richly laden with the wi-sdom 
.o( India, deeply and thoroughly initiated in their way of thinking, 
strongly impres.sed with the peculiar character and high importance 
of that distant strange world of culture, he returned home into the 
Gr.eco-Italic world, and introduced into it educational seeds, the 

• Englishtnon aro accustomed to smile at the enthusiasm which loads Gormans thus to objoctify 
their conclusions. But the .iciual facts ofGsoinade Kimn's life are .at least quite as strango ns this 
ideal sketch of the wanderings of Pythagoras, See Mr, Kai-stOh’s Intioductiuii to his Tibr^m Takt. 
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high importance of which for the intellectual development of 
Greece, and consequently of the whole West, only later centuries 
were able fully and adequately to appreciate. 

“ Carrying and developing in his'mind those strange thoughts and 
views, he felt the necessity of gathering around him a circle of 
pupils, to whom he might communicate, and through whom he 
might disseminate, what filled and stirred his sopl. So he founded 
an order after the model of those half-religious, half-scientific asso¬ 
ciations which he had seen in the East, and yet in close connexion 
with the Dorian institutions which were established in his 
native soil. Here he taught his wisdom, his piiilosophy and 
mathematics, and exhorted his disciples to a serious and worthy 
life, always pointing out to them the same lofty goa^ emancipation 
from the prison of the corporeal world, from the fetters of trans¬ 
migration. Whether the result was due to the profundity, the 
strangeness and importance of these thoughts, or to the imposing 
personality of the Master, it cannot be denied that striking* success 
crowned his efforts ; enthusiastic and admiring disciples’crowded 
around him ; and though brute* violence, after a succession of years, 
destroyed the material existence, the social imporfance of the 
order, it continued to exist in a spiritual sense, and retained its 
influence for centuries. 

“ The words of the Master were respected with unquestioning 
faith ; his ipse dixit passed among his followers as gospel, as the 
truth, which at once crushed all doubt; until at last ever increas¬ 
ing reverente exalted the wonderful man to the rank of a god, 
and legend wove around his person and his deeds such a web of 
the miraculous, the supernatural and the incredible, that later ages 
arc only able approximately to discern the real form and features 
of the man through the dense veil of mythical invention. *’ 

C. H. Tawney. 

• Ses HUsory of Harly Grffl- Phitosophij trannlated byS. F. Am^BYNK, Vol I., page .1S7. 

*'The Hythai'iircmi foniiod tho centre of the Aristocratic party: they therefore bocuino the 

tnniiedintu nlijcct of a furious persecution whleli raged with i.he utntasl violence throughout I.ower 
Italy. The muctliig hi>iiscs of the Pythagoreans were everywhero burnt; they themselves murdered 
or banished and the aristocratic constitutions overthrown. '* 
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KAISAR-I^HIND ! 

A JUBILEE ODE. 

I. 

Queen-Empress ! whose Imperial sway 
O’er realms so wide and vast extends, 

To thee each loyal subject sends 
True greetings on this joyful day. 

Whether from o’er the boundless wave 
Circling that younger Britain, strong and brave, 
The far Australia ; 

Or from the wintry storms that rise 
’Neath Canada’s inclement skies ; 

Or from the surging tides that lave 
The shores of utmost Africa; 

From far across the summer seas 
That bound the golden Chersonese ; 

Or thine own glorious England, proud and free, 
On this thy glorious Jubilee ;— 

Not less our India honours thee, 
Kaisar-i-Hind ! 

II . 

And surely ’tis a happy day— 

For was it not thy joy to prove 
The strength of all thy peoples’ love ? 
How, when the voice of danger shook 
Thy realms,—united nations hurl’d 
Defiance at thy foe ? They would brook 
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No insult to thy wide and righteous sway. 

Thus taught they the astonished world 

How diverse tongues and diverse creeds 
Can join to serve thy lightest needs,— 
Brave children of the mother land, and -we 
Who know thy wo^th and follow thee 
Eager to prove by valiant deeds, 

Devotion to the Empress-Queen ! 

Still wave thy banners joyously,. 
Kai^ar-i-Hind ! 

HI. 

Kaisar-i-Hind ! in name and power, 

’Twas but to-day, with noiseless tread. 

The great White Bear from out the North: 
Approached thy distant Empire,. In that hour 
A million gleaming swords leaped forth 
Flashing defiance. First the tidings spread ; 
And from thine universal empire rose, O Queen, 
A swelling flood of proud devotion, loyal love. 
Like to'the impetuous flood of Indus old 
• That breaks his puny barriers vainly bold, 
And rolls resistless to the sea. 

So our long-waiting hearts have leapt to prove 
E’en to the death our loyalty. 

Till German, Frank, and Muscovite have seen 
Thine Indian Empire owns but thee, 
Kaisar-i-Hind I 

IV. 

From the Eternal Halls of Snow, 

Unto the incense-breathing hills 
Of Sweet* Ceylon ; 

From where the sacred streams of Ganges flow, 
To where the branching Indus fills 
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The plains thus fertile ; from Nepaul; 

From pleasant Cashmere’s happy vales ; 
From Rajputana’s rocky steeps ;—there fails 
No sign of glad allegiance. All 
Breathe the same steadfast spirit. Thou hast won 
Our heart’s free .love, O Empress-mother, Noble 

Queen! 

And on this day, 

Th is proud Imperial day, on which we see 
Thy long-desired Jubilee ,—■ 

O earnestly we pray 

That the same God Who shelters us and thee, 

The one true God, Whose shining face appears 
Above the mist of struggling creeds ; Who hears 
Alike our various prayers ; that I/e 
* May make most glad thy Jubilee ! 

May with His own right hand sustain thee still. 
May keep thee safe from every shade of ill. 

Grant thee long happy years of earthly life. 
Preserve thy realms from foreign foe and Civil 

stiife ; 

And when thy fruitful days of peace are past. 

Call thee unto His kingdom at the last. 


L. E. B. 
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BUDDHISM.^ 

Of all religions, Buddhism has still perhaps the largest following. 
Though banished from its original home, it is still professed by not 
less than 500 millions of people or more than one-third of the human 
race. Its supremacy is undisputed in almost all the countries and 
islands of Eastern and Southern Asia. Its ascendancy is supreme 
in China, Japan, Thibet, Nepal, Burma, Siam, and Ceylon. So great 
was its influence at one time, that it materially affected the beliefs 
of even those w'ho were most hostilejto it. The Brahmins, wfiile de¬ 
nouncing it as heresy, have adopted many of its principles ahd doc¬ 
trines. Nay, there can be very little doubt that its ideal of holy 
life, with its monks, nuns, relic worship, steeples, bells 'and rosaries, 
served as the prototype of the Christian faith. 

The life and doings of the founder of such a religion cannot 
fail to be interesting, and although the story has been told ov^er 
and over again, your readers will, it is hoped, excuse this repetition. 
Buddha or Gautama, as he is called by his followers, lived and 
flourished "in the sixth century before Christ, according to the 
evidence furnished by ancient coins and inscriptions, and the pre¬ 
vailing era and traditions of the Southern Buddhists. Sakya Muni 
was by birth a Ksheytria and a prince and heir-appvcnt to 
the throne of his father. He enjoyed the sweets of married life 
and was blessed with a son. But at the age of thirty he left his 
paternal abode and his wife, and turned an ascetic. His 
renunciation of the world, in the prime of life, shews the true 
religiousness of his nature, which rose triumphant over all 
domestic ties and the allurements and tempta*tions of wealth dnd 
power. The sights of misery and suffering, which he frequently 
saw, made him sick of the world, and after declaring to his father 
and his wife his intention pf retiring from the world, he, in spite of 
their remonstrances, left his •father’s palace one night, when the « 

« 

* Thera le noil inach that is oriRinal In thie paiicr. iiut the story is told u) a poimlar raanner, and 
may not altogether uninteresting.—E d. 
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giuircls were asleep, and rode away with his charioteer as his only 
companion. The story of his turning away from the door of his- 
wife's lamp-lit chamber, and his denying himself a parting caress- 
to his new born babe, is one of'the many touching and sublime 
episodes of his life. At dawn of day he sent back his companion,, 
the charioteer, with his horse and his jewels to his father. Having 
cut off the hairs of his head, and exchanged bis princely dress for the 
tattered clothing of a poor passerby, he went on atone a homeless 
beggar. In answer to all the arguments advanced by the clmrioteer 
with a view to take him back to his family and home, Buddha said,. 
“ I have tasted domestic felicity to the fullest exteirt, as also 
all worldly pleasures, and have found that they only incrca.se my 
desire for further enjoyment, which does not give me peace of mind. 
'The world is unsubstantial. Those who are chained to it have 
their cupidity and desires enhanced and multiplied : where then 
is satisfaction ? Such desire is the origin of all pain and misery. 
How happy arc the men who atre without such desires and wants ! 
Those who have no love for any earthly object, no longing for 
any sensual pleasure, it is they who have gained true knowledge 
and have achieved complete victory over the passions of the 
human heart. Perfect peace reigns in their minds. They have no 
love of life and no fear of death. They are above birth, disease and 
death. I therefore renounce the world. ” 

I'urther on he .says to the charioteer : “After crossing myself this 
shadowy sea of life, which is full of pain and misery, it is my object 
to conduct the whole race of mankind to the realms of everlasting 
bli.ss." 

For sometime after his renunciation S 4 kya Sinha studied the 
philosophy of the Brahmins. At first he became the pupil of a famous 
Brahamin in Vaisali. Subsequently he tried another Brahmin, 
still more famous, in the town of Rajagriha in Behar, But after 
learning all that they had to teach he was not satisfied ; he did not 
sec the way to salvation. He then entered the fore.st near Gya, and 
practised those austerities which are supposed by many to lead to 
heaven. 

But he found that neither fasting, nor self-torture, nor penance, 
X[.ot yoga, in which he spent full six years of his life, availed him any¬ 
thing, and when the weak, emaciated, haggard-looking hermit, 
with his mind to.ssed about in doubtli, as to what was to be his ulti- 
-mate doom, fell senseless to the ground, the thought struck him, on 
regaining consciousness, as a lightning flash from above in the 
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depths of his inner soul, that the true road to salvation lay not in 
self-infliction in a mountain cavern, but in preaching truth and a 
higher moral life to his fellowmen. Thenceforth he became a 
public preacher, and in conformity to his orginal resolve lived for 
others to the good old age of eighty, when the period of his sojourn 
in this earth ceased. 

It is said in the Buddhist Scriptures that during the period of 
his penance and fasting, when SaKya Muni sank down in religious 
despair, Maya the enemy of mankind wrestled with him in a 
bodily form. We find in the New Testament that Christ was also 
tempted by Satan in a similar way during the fortj? days of his 
fasting in the wilderness. 

The first disciples of jeaus of Nazareth were fishermen of Galilee, 

« 

and the first converts of Sakya Muni, w'ho, unlike the Brahmans, 
preached not to chosen disciples of the twice-born castes, but to 
the people, were not patricians by birth. Jesus sent his twelve, 
di.sciples “ to preach the kingdom* of God, and to heal the sick.” 
Sakya Muni sent forth his sixty disciples to the countries round 
about with the words : “ Go ye now and preach the most excellent 
law.” 

The secret of Buddha’s success lay in the fact that he admitted all 
classes and castes to the powers and privileges of religious minis¬ 
ters. There are men even in the lowest cla.sso.s, who would rather 
command than obey—who would rather teach than learn. The 
religious system of Buddha opened out a career to such men, and he 
failed not 1:o make a violent ay:ack on the exclusive and sectarian 
character of the Brahrninical faith, by publicly addressing people 
in the following burning word :— 

“ Oh ye down-trodden castes and races, come unto me !. I wdll 
readily embrace you all. My religion is as extensive as the heavens 
above and under the canopy thereof, the Brahman and the Chandala, 
(thfe vilest of the Sudras) men and women, rich and poor, old and 
young, shall all live on a footing of perfect equality. ” 

Christ similarly said to his disciples, “ Go ye and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” And when the “ ’Scibes and Pharisees 
murmured against his di.sciples, saying, why do ye cat and drink 
with publicans and sinners?” Jesus an.swering said unto them, “They 
that are whole need not a 4Dhysician, but they that are sick.” And 
that “ I came not to call the fightcous, but sinners to repentance.” 
It will thus be .seen that both Buddhism and Christanity are on the* 

•1 

same lev^el, as regards their cosmopolitan character. 
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The chief characteristics of Buddhism are, that it ignores the effi¬ 
cacy of sacrifices in the matter of the salvation of the human race, as 
also the necessity of a mediator between God and man. And in 
this respect it stands quite uniqufe and contra-distinguished from all 
other systems of religion in the world. Hinduism, Judaism and 
most other religions hold the necessity of sacrifices in view to propi¬ 
tiating the divinity,; and Chnistianity looks upon all suck as typical 
of the great sacrifice of the Lamb of God, as Christ is designated in 
Scriptural language. According to S&kya Muni, our own conduct and 
actions are the only means by which ‘we can attain salvation; and 
such notion necessarily tends to create a spirit of self-sacrifice 
and an exalted tone of moral life, which form the most prominent 
features of the Buddhistic faith. Love to all men, abstinence from 
all harm to every sentient creature, and self-denial and mortification 
of the passions, are the great duties which Buddha laid down upon 
all his followers. 

In common with the six schools of Hindu philosophy, Buddha 
believed* in the theory of the transmigration of the human soul, and 
in the law of Karma. He taught that the condition of a man’s life, 
past, present and future, is the result of his own actions. That what 
he sows, he must reap. That every good deed mu.st have its reward 
and every evil deed its punishment. If it follows from this that even 
the Omnipotent God cannot prevent the consequences of our own 
actions, it equally follows that according to Sdkya Muni, God never 
interferes with the functions of human will, and that our moral res- 
ponsiblity is therefore absolute, inasmuch as our will is free. 

Dr. Hunter says that “ a .system like this, in which our whole 
well-being—past, present and to come—depends on ourselve.s, 
leaves little room for a personal God." I fail to see why this 
remark should be specially made against Buddhism. If it is not 
in the power of man to do good or evil deeds without divine inter¬ 
ference he cannot justly be held morally responsible or liable to 
rcward.s and punishments. It is unreasonable to suppose that 
S 4 kya Muni, most part of whose life was spent in meditation 
and devotion did not believe in the efficacy of prayer and in 
divine grace. But he taught that our happiness and misery are 
entirely dependent on our own deeds, as we ourselves are the 
chief responsible agents, and evidently, with a view to make us 
practically good moral men. Th6re are several passages both 
‘in the Old and in the New Testament in’ which it is said that we 
are responsible for our • own acts and that we must either go to 
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heaven or hell according as we prove righteous or unrighteous in 
our thoughts and deeds in this life. This is all very well. But 
> it will be seen on the other hand from the following passages in 
Apostle Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, that the New Testament 
fully endorses the doctrine of pre-destinat|on. 

** According as he hath chosen us in him, before the foundation of 
the world,* that we should be holy and v^ithout blante before him in love.” 
—Chapter I, Verse 4- 

“ Having pre-dcstinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
to hirasclfi according to the good pleasure of his will .”—Chapter /, 
Verse 5. * 

“ Iri whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being pre-destinated 
according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will,”—/, Verse 11. 

If Budha’s tenets seem somewhat to detract from the Majesty 
of the Most High, the words of Apostle Paul tend to destroy 
altogether the moral responsibility of man, and convert him into 
a mere automaton. The former view is by far the most beneficial 
as it tends to keep men In the path of virtue whilst the latter en- 
genders a feeling of hopelessness, and at best tends to make them 
indifferent as to what course they should adopt, when surrounded 
by temptations or oppressed by doubts. Although Gautama lays 
chief stress on our own conduct, as the means of our salvation, 
he does not, as far as I am aware of positively prohibit our placing 
reliance on the Supreme Being or ignore His moral Government of 
the Universe. * 

The cha/gc of atheism so often brought against the religion of 
Buddha appears to be altogether groundless. It is true that we 
seldom meet with the name of God among the public utterances 
of Sdkya Muni, as preserved in Buddhistieal scriptures, But it is 
illogical to infer, from this circumstance alone, that he did not 
believe in the existence of the Deity, It may be that the metaphysi¬ 
cal controversies jn the Hindu Darsans or Schools of Philosophy 
touching the existence of the Great First Cause led him not to 
dwell on this subject in its speculative aspect. Or it may be 
that he was so deeply impressed with this truth, that he did not 
think it worth his while to discuss the question. In any case he 
did all in his power, both by precept and example, to promote the 
cause of true morality and therefore of practical religion. 

It is not quite reasonable to.sqppose that one who believed in a 
future state of existence, and in heaven and hell, did not believe ^ 
in the very existence of supreme Ruler of the Universe. The sole 
aim of* life according to the doctrines of his religion was the 
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attainment of Nirvana or the absorption of the human with the Great 
Divine Soul, This Nirvana of S&kya Sinha cannot be total annihi¬ 
lation as some scholars are pleased to surmise. In the view usually 
taken of it, the existence of the bivine Spirit is necessarily implied 
in it. , 

It seems absurd that one who laid so great a stress on the moral 
responsibility of man had rib belief in the existence of’the Moral 
Governor of the Universe. But fortunately we arc not left to 
mere conjecture in this matter. In the 25 th Adhai of Lalita 
Vistara Buddha says: 

“ Seeing that men are following after vain things and unrealities 
I feel boundless compassion for them. If mankind will turn 
from such unrealities than relying upon Brahma (that is God) I 
will preach unto them the religion of truth. Now falling prostrate 
at the feet of Brahma (that is God) all men are to ask me for 
• this religion. Wise men will call (that is consider) this religion the 
purest religion.” * 

The words “ Brahma ” and “ Brahma Kruma ” as used in the 
third and fourth lines of the first and the second verse respectively, 
and quoted above, ought to set at rest for ever the question of 
Buddha’s belief in the existence of a Personal God and in Divine 
Providence. 

Buddhism was evidently a reaction against Brahminical dis¬ 
cipline and division of social labor. While the Brahmans exercised 
supreme authority as expounders of law and religion, and exclud¬ 
ed the Sudras, and to a certain extant the two other sections of the 
twice-born class, namely, the Kshetriyas and the Vaisyas, from 
all power and privileges in matters spiritual, Sakya Sinha, the 
greatest of reformers, that India and perhaps the world ever 
produced, levelled a tremendous blow against the institu¬ 
tion of caste, and proclaimed to the world in words of burning 
eloquence, the great and glorious doctrine of the universal brother¬ 
hood of man. 

.There is no denying the question that Buddhism exercised a most 
beneficial influence over the destinies of this great land of Bharat 
morally, socially, andlntellcctually. The Buddistic doctrines spread 
over the whole continent of Asia, and even exercised their in¬ 
fluence in early Christianity. Buddhism‘forms the religion of nearly 
one-half of the human race, and although expelled from its native 
home, it has left an undying influence upon the literature, philo* 
6 ophy, morals and religion of the Hindus, who recagnize in 
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Sdkya Muni an incarnation of the God Vishnu. Even at the present 
day it survives amongst as irt a modified form in the religion of 
Guru Nanuck and Chaitanya. 

H. C. Mitra. 
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RUKHMA DAI AND CHILD MARRIAGE. 

The Bai is no longer the interesting character that she was until 
recently. The explanation Which has been given to the public by 
the unfortunate Dadaji, has completely divested her case of the 
(Element of romance with which her friends successfully invested 
it, for a time, by their representations. They spared no pains— 
left no stone unturned—to make out a case of great hardship to 
.the Baj, and to enlist public sympathy. It was alleged that 
Dadaji, who claimed her as his'wife, Was too poor to support her ; 
'chat he was like a eooty In point of education and appearance, 
and that, to crown all, he was affected with consumption. It was not 
denied that the Bai was lawfully married to him. But her cham* 
piorts represented that she was a lady of superior intellectual 
powers and accomplishments, and that the ordinary forms of 
Hindu Marriage cannot be binding on such an extraordinary 
specimen of the female sex. She would first make love and then 
marry in the romantic style of Sakuntola and I^ushmanta. 
Dadaji’s claim to have her as his consort was like the attempt 
of a dwarf to catch hold of the Moon. .She is too good for a 
Dadaji's daily food. If no Dushmanta be forthcoming for her 
hand, she would live in “ maiden meditation fancy free ” and waste 
her fragrance in the desert air. A lady who can write articles for 
newspapers—who can dance and sing and play on the piano—is 
such a “ model sister” to surrender her youth and her charms to an 
ass, like the queen of the fairies in Midsummer Night's Dream. 
No, it cannot be. ^ If chivalry is banished from the rest of the 
world, still it cannot but have a place in the hearts of “ reformers ” 
like Malabarl & Co. It may be that no swords have leapt from 
their scabbards. But that is because the Arms Act makes 
no concession in favor of chivalry. However that be, our reform¬ 
ing knight-errants make the fullest use of such weapons as they 
’ possess, namely, their tongues and their quills, and the country 
is deluged with their harangues, lectures, editiorials, pamphlets 
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kgalfist what they call child marriage. For a long time, a great 
deal of capital was made out of the case by the “ reformers.*’ But, 
in the light of the knowledge which the public now possess, it is 
hot possible any longer to repreijenfrthe Bai as a martyr or a heroine* 
The admitted facts of the case point irresistibly to the conclusiort 
that she is a weak and foolish girl, and that whatever her accom¬ 
plishments may be, she has not thp capacity to resist the in¬ 
fluence of the advisers, who, for the sake of her money, would make 
her life miserable. The facts being too well-known now, she can no 
longer be used as a trump casd by her reforming wire-pullers. Her 
case is too prosaic to point their moral or to adorn their tales. We, 
therefore, now hear much less of her than we had to do about a 
couple of months before. Yet, considering the amount of sympathy 
which has been enlisted in her favor, in influential quarters, we cannot 
even now regard her case with indifference. We would fain refrain 
from referring to it. We would not willingly do anything to rescue 
it from oblivion, if it had become aching of the past. But’so long’ 
as the champions of the Bai are fighting for her, we must 
that lies in our power, to defend our religion and our socical ins¬ 
titutions against their attacks. ’ 

Notwithstanding all that is said by our “reformers,” against 
what they call child marriage, our belief is that the amount of 
good which has been done by it is incalculable. Our Shasters 
reveal the fact that in ancient times, when adult marriages pre¬ 
vailed in the country, bastards and children of secret birth like 
Tom Jones were so numerous, that they had to be classified for legal 
purposes, and had recognised positions assigned to them by law. 
Thanks to the legislation of the sages, we have no longer the 
Kamna* and Sahodraja f sons amongst us. 

It is not possible to discuss the merits of any system of marriage 
law, without having to make use of words and expressions which 
must jar on the cars of most good men. We would, if we 
could, avoid reference to matters which must outrage the sense of 
propriety of our readers. But it would not answer our purpo.se to d'o 
things by halves. And we must deal with the question as fully a.s 
possible, however shocking some of the ideas and expressions may 
appear to be. So, without any further apology, we must state it as 
our belief, that, at the timp when child marriage was first enjoined 
by the Shasters, it was one of the beat safeguards against incestuous . , 


* Kanina la tho aon ot an unmarried damsel. 

t SUi^raja Is a son wlip was conceived in tho womb ot lila mother, at the time of hor marriage. 
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connections. Reason and experience alike point to the conclusion, 
that, in the primitive state of society, sexual intercourse between near 
relations was not regarded with that horror which we now 
feel at the enormity of sin. The feelings and associations of 
men are now so moulded, that it is regarded by us as an offence 
against the law of nature, a violation of the essential fitness of 
things. But, in all probability, the case was quite different in 
ancient times. And a great deal of good was done then by en¬ 
joining the disposal of girls by their fathers before maturity. It 
is true that there has been, since then/ great improvement in the 
feelings and morals of men. But our belief is that even now 
adult marriage cannot be enforced with advantage. We are 
strongly of opinion that in matters governing the relation of 
Sexes, it is not possible to be too far on the safe side. 

Where girls remain unmarried after maturity, they very often run 
the risk of being suspected and rejected as “ rotten orange ” like 
the lovely daughter of the good.Leonato in Shakespear’s Much Ado 
Nothing. The practice of child marriage leaves no room 
whatever for such suspicions, and saves both parents and girls 
from the kind of agony and anguish which well nigh killed Hero, 
and made her father miserable. In the particular case as concluded 
by the poet’s imagination, the lady was ultimately saved by some¬ 
thing like a miracle. But in actual life, we cannot expect the 
repetition of such accidents to clear similar ^disgrace. 

The natural love and affection of parents and their selfish re¬ 
luctance to lose the services of tljcir grown up children, are, in 
some cases, so strong that, but for the religious obligation of 
giving away girls in marriage before a certain time, they would 
not be rparried at all, especially where there was no prospect of 
securing, through their marriage, an advatageous connection, and 
where there was no imminent risk of their disgracing the family, 
by cultivating undue intimacy with a groom or a page. It must 
be well-known to most of our readers, that Hindu parents evince 
the greatest reluctance to part with their daughters, even after 
mafriage. In fact, when the girls are taken to their husbands’ house 
their parents are generally so overcome by .heir feelings as to wail 
and weep and to remain disconsolate for days together. It is not 
therefore difficult to conceive what the case would have been, in 
c- the absence of the religious objigatidn imposed by the Shasters. 
In European countries, young men and women are allowed to mix 
together, and the importunity of the favored suitor generally over- 
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comes the bashfulness of the maidens, and the apathy or reluc¬ 
tance of their parents about their marriage. If adult marriage be 
insisted amongst us, then, in many cases, marriage would not take 
place at all, at least so long as our'females live in the seclusion of 
the zenana, Our “ reformers ” may say that they would have what 
they call female liberty as well. But petticoat or rather sAadree 
Government is so powerful amongst Hindus, that the emancipation 
of males would be more to the point. However that be, so far as 
the question under discussion is concerned, we have no faith in the 
philosophy of Donna Julia. * 

The reformers consider it quite shocking to theii* moral sense 
that the father should have the right of giving away his girls in 
marriage, without consulting their wishes. But will any one con¬ 
tend that a girl of nine or ten years, or for the matter of that one 
of fifteen or sixteen years, is a better judge than her father about 

the position and prospects of her intended husband ? The father 

% 

ought to have the right of selecting»the bridegroom, on the same 
ground as that on which the Government of our country tafc^?. 
charge of the estates and effects of zeminders who are minors or 
females. 

Sometimes Hindu fathers abuse their power and give their little 
daughters to decrepit sexagenarians, either for the sake of money 
or for the sake of honor. But as a general rule, Hindu parents 
evince the greatest anxipty and make heavy sacrifices to secure 
suitable match for their daughters. The universal complaint of 
the hour, in the Hindu community, is that the value of educated 
young men, in the matrimonial market has become so high, as to 
render the cost ot marrying daughters ruinously expensive. Now 
what is it that loads to this result ? Is it not due to the anxiety of 
the Hindu parent to secure the future happiness of his daughter 
by giving her to the most deserving young man ? Sometimes men 
in indigent circumstances dispose of their daughters, without any 
consideration about their happiness. But such abuse of power by 
the father is strongly reprobated by our Shasters, and is happily 
very rare. Even if it were more frequent than it is, still that fact 
would not, in our opinion, be a sufficient ground for the kind of 
legislative interference which the “ reformers ” ask. The Court of 
Wards sometimes makes ♦serious abuse of its power. But no one 
will contend, on that ground, 'that the Court should be abolished. 
The right of Hindu fathers in respect of the marriage of their 
childrem, is more of the nature of a liability than of a privilege. 
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So far as the father's own interest is concerned he would not lose 
anything by being divested of the right. On the contrary, Hindu 
parents would gain a great deal, if they be exempted from the 
liability to give their daughtel's in marriage before maturity, and 
if adult marriage be enforced by legislative enactment. Such 
legisfative interference would save many of us from a great deal of 
expense and anxiety. But 4 o the female sex, the consequence 
would be most disastrous in many cases, The best men in the 
world are not generally skilled in the art of winning female hearts. 
And if self-choice and adult marriage prevail, then the fairest and 
loveliest maidens would not have the most deserving men as their 
husbands, but would fall victims to the blandishments of smiling 
deceivers of the type of Madam Mantaline’s spouse. The canker 
would gall the blossom of the spring, and blight the opening bud, 
leaving misery, ruin and lifelong regret behind. 

. J. N. Biiattaciiarjee. 
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We steamed up the Red Sea at great speed, with a strong cold 
wind in our favour, escaping the heat so often complained of 
We were just six days steaming from one end of the long narrow 
sea, the Straits of Bab-el*Mandeb, to the opposite end, at Suez. 

U nlike what one expects to find in this inland sea, the waves ran 
high, all ports closed, and wet docks on board a 2,ooo tons steamer. • 
Why is this sea termed the “Red?” It is so in French!;* 
and Arabic, as well as English, and by all ancient writers. Is it 
from the red coral by its shore, or from a pinkish subsfance like fish 
spawn that, each time I traversed it, I have remarked floating on 
its surface in large quantities. A name that occurs in so many 
languages and at such different periods, could hardly have origina¬ 
ted in accident. 

The landscape presented when entering the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, Ts not beautiful, but if is strangely grand ; it is a scene 
of alternate land and water caused by the three openings into 
the ocean, the islands thus formed, are composed of blackest 
rock, and are unrelieved by a single tree or plant, having been 
upheaved at some former time by an awful convulsion of nature, 
from the vast smouldering internal furnace. 

We arrived opposite Suez at night, but were soon paddled on 
shore in the little high-pressure steamer kept there to land passen¬ 
gers, and reached the hotel built for their accomodation. An 
odd life the keeper of this place must live ; four days in the month 
his house is full to suffocation—half a dozen in every room, and 
the remaining twenty-six days he has not a soul to speak to 
beyond a few idle Arabs.. 

There is little to interest* the visitor in the town of Suez. It » 
consists of a few Arab houses and huts, and the country round 
it is ,^nd and desert Nevertheless, a day or so may te well 
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spent wandering about its environs, for somewhere here, doubt¬ 
less, the miraculous passage of the sea was made by the Israelites. 
The summit of Mount Sinai is seen from the approach to Suez 
by the Red Sea. The Arabs have traditions of the passage to 
tltis day ; and the place called Wadec-cl-Arraba is “ The Valley 
of the Chariots." There is a ford across the sea even now at 
low water, where t\\e tide rises and falls some five or six feet. 

It is on the direct road from Egypt, just below which there 
is a small island still called by the natives of the dc-sert, 
Gezeerak-cl-Yahood, the “ Island of the Jews.” I wandered on 
the parched thirsty beach: everything was salt, even the well 
water. The only sweet water to be had is brought on camels 
all the way from Cairo. 

A railroad having been made, everybody is aware how' easily one 
can now cross the eighty-two miles of desert between Suez and 
Cairo ; but it was not quite the same a year or two ago. The 
traveller then enjoyed as he could fourteen hours in a van drawn 
stones and sand by four little horses or mules. As the team 
proceeded at a gallop, you were jolted into your neighbour’s lap ; 
and, jumping*up, perhaps, with a thousand apologies, your hat was 
knocked over your eyes by coming in contact with the roof But 
on the other hand, we had the advantage of a journey divided into 
six stages, and at each we refreshed the inward man, which quite 
spoiled the romance of de.sert travelling ip the yet older way, on 
the back of a camel, or Arab horse ; with the sand for a couch, and 
the star-lit heavens for a canopy at^night. For myself, though I 
looked forward with eager pleasure to the wild Arab life, yet I 
would not refuse the use of the four horsed van, the staging bunga¬ 
lows, the refreshments, and cigars, that brought us into the 
Uzbakeah of Grand Cairo, about nine at night, some of us very 
jovially, to judge by the well-choru.sed songs. 

I found Cairo, or more properly Misr El Kaherah, " The City 
of Victory,” a very interesting and amusing place, say for a couple 
of months in the cold weather. The plan I adopted, and one I 
woUld recommend to any traveller who has time, was to get a 
Moonshee at once, and set earnestly to work to acquire the lan¬ 
guage of the country. One may “ do Egypt ” very well, with Murray 
and a dragoman, but the greater part of the interest is lost if un¬ 
able to interrogate, and to associate with the inhabitants of the 
• country, and thereby acquire the endless scraps of information 
and amusement that would be otherwise lost r 
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There is much tO'interest the visitor in' the streets and bazars 
of Cairo. One is always stumbling on something quaint. The 
buildings are not so-magnificent as in Delhi or Lucknow, but much 
more engaging; The best way of* wandering about them, is on a 
donkey, which among, other advantages will keep one*s feet out of: 
the mud. These animals are, besides, proverbially good in Egypt; 
they are very docile, and will go through any place where a man 
can gOj while the-donkey boy prevents one losing the way with¬ 
out the nuisance of a dragoman ; Apropoit of which a Levantine 
proverb well says, that the thfee nuisances of the East are plague, 
fire, and dragomen. In Eastern costume then, and niounted on a 
donkey, the traveller may go- where it pleases him, and make ob¬ 
servations where he likes without being a general mark for the eyes 
and suspicions-of all the inhabitants^ 

I never tired- of wandering about the bazars, so narrow that two 
men. can .scarcely walk abreast (this-discomfort, however, is not 
without compensation, as it serves to-keep-the .street cool) and of 
examining the thousandrand-one oriental odds and ends to be exi;'-~ 
inincd, and if you please, purchased. The latter is by no means 

I 

a necessary consequence of such visits, for to sit cross-legged on 
the board of the little shop, smoke a chibouk with the grey- 
bearded Mahommedan of the olden school, and listen to the gos¬ 
sip that amuses a Caireeni is often agreeable to both parties, more 
particulai'ly if the traveller should have a little oriental story to- 
offer in return for a complaccnt display of such heterogeneous articles, 
perhaps, as* chain-armour, Fez 9ap.s, Damuscus blades, .silk scarfs, 
Ubacs, turbuns, amber moutlipieccs, Constantinople goods, and 
embroidered slippers. Other reasources for the man of leisure are 
not wanting either. One may hear all the Caireen scandal at the 
barber’s stall or saunter to-the enervating luxurious vapour baths 
and be splashed, rubbed down, ducked, and. shampooed till one 
feels at least a stone lighter. 

The finest part of Cairo, though the most Europeanized, is un¬ 
doubtedly the square with the gardens, walks, and trees in the centre, 
called the Uzbakeah. Here, in. the cool of the evening, may be 
met the principal society, and it» the more retired walks, even the 
veiled hareem of the jealous Moslem, who when opportunity offers 
arc not unskilled in shooting an. eyelash arrow from the eyebrow 
bow. ’ 

1 hired several servants, but with the exception of a good old 
one-eyed cook, they,all thought much more of lioing me than my 
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bidding; they are more lazy than Indian servants, and not nearly 
so tractable and well-conducted ; when caught in the act of cheat¬ 
ing they are impudent instead of conciliatory in their behaviour. 

It is written that “ El Kaheralf,*' which Europeans have meta¬ 
morphosed into Cairo,, was founded by a general appointed by 
Ali, the husband of Mahomed’s fair daughter Fatima, but the 
present town was not built till some 360 years after the Hejira, 
probably during the Fatamite dynasty. For Egypt, therefore, it is 
quite a mushroom of a town, only some 885 years old ; but it 
was built on the ruins of much older'cities, near the site of the 
earliest templ6 palaces of the Pharaohs, and we may suppose of 
the world. Here first appeared with faltering retiring steps the 
early civilization that .soon left it in disgust. Here was enacted 
that scene so touching, so truly natural, the history of Joseph and 
his brethren; here the most mysterious of all rivers, the great 
source of fruitfulness in a land that without it would in three 

t 

years be a desert, flows on greasy, turbid, and muddy, by the 
--g-i^nfic'structures of the Pharaohs, by the land of Goshen and 
the present city of Saladin ; unchanged it has rolled on since the 
Israelites slaved on its banks, since Thennuthis, Pharoah’s daughter, 
bathing in its .stream, found God’s chosen leader for His people, 
and since it bore on its broad bosom the gorgeous galleys of the 
voluptuous Cleopatra. On the banks of the Nile, dawned the 
earliest knowledge of the human race; here science achieved its first 
triumphs, and power asserted its supremacy. Its shores have also 
felt the curse, and have seen the lojvest degradation, niisery, and 
grief. When, we ask, will Egypt be again enrolled among the 
civilized nations of the earth ? When will the light of truth dawn 
upon her barbarous people ? The present state of the country 
seems to invite an energetic progressive race to occupy it, and 
be the means of working out its regeneration. Its present 
effete, venal, decayed government cannot last long: it is only 
propped up, and rests now on the memory of Mahomed Alt’s 
tyranny. 

At Cairo I made ‘several agreeable acquaintances, of different 
creeds and race, with whom I visited the edifices and scenes of 
note and interest. We rode to look at the old wall erected by 
the warrior Sal 4 h-e-deen, the Saladin of,, the Crusuders, but it is so 
built over that it is not easy to tracd Here, however, still .stands a 
monument of the Saracenic style of fortification, the now well- 
named “Tower of Filth, ” and the old ports or gates partly, buried 
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by the rubbish and oflal of the town ;the “Gate of Victory” leading 
to the tombs—some built of fragments brought from the cities of 
Heliopolis and Memphis—while through the town passes a ditch of 
liquid mud, termed, out of courtesj^, a canal, conveying water and 
fever to its two hundred thousand inhabitants. 

The Frank, the Jew, the Copt, the Moslem, each has his quarter 
separated by gates and iron bars at night, protected! by curs, wonder¬ 
fully hostile to the human species, considering that they occupy the 
ground-floor or sewers of the same abode. 

We found our way to Old Cairo or Fasatt (which may be inter¬ 
preted “ a tent ”) where an old Roman fort is well w’orthy of ins¬ 
pection. Here once resided the p>eople of Babylon, that Diodorus 
records were taken captive by the great Egyptian warrior, Sesostris. 
The fortress has all the peculiarities of the Roman construction, 
Its round towers and strong walls of vavSt thickness are of red brick, 
and the eagle is still seen carved over the gateway ; Ixit within, in 
place of the stalwart legions, is a little parish of Copts, primitive 
Christians, but worshipping, I fear, their patron, St. George, who■';> 
represented on a white horse, attacking a monostrous green dragon. 
Near this enclosure is one of the oldest mosques, consisting of a 
plain open court, surrounded by a colonnade. This simple struc¬ 
ture is a curious specimen of Saracenic architecture in its infancy ; 
there is an ancient tradition attached to it, a prophecy not unlike¬ 
ly to be fulfilled, to wit, ^hat the power of the Mosletn and the 
now tottering edifice will crumble and fall together. 

We crossed in a boat, one firtf cool morning, to the Island of 
Rhoda, opposite Old Cairo, where the orange and citron flourish. 
It seems the most inviting graden round Cairo unclaimed by the 
Pasha; and here is the far-famed Nilometre, a slendes stone 
column in the centre of a well, graduated with cubits. Not much 
worthy of note is this, it may be thought; but then wc read of a 
Nilometre measuring the rise and fall of the Nile in the times of the 
Pharonic Kings. Herodotus mentions that the masurement of the 
river’s rise, to calculate the probable result of the harvest, was part 
of their priestcraft; and Strabo describes a Nilometre on the 
Isle of Elepantine : to all which the imagination is led wandering 
back. 

In Old Cairo the curious may visit the Colleges of the Fakcers 
or Derveshes, and on certain diys see these austere mountebanks 
whirl round and dance. I met and conversed with some Fakeers 
from Dqhli amongst them, who were very glad to receive a few 
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piastres, and hear their native language; they had wandered all the 
way by land, and had been some years m route. 

As may be supposed, I was not many days in Egypt without 
visiting the stupendous pyramid’s j and that fanciful emblem of 
the union of intellect and physical strength, the Sphinx. But at 
this season (October) the waters of the Nile had spread far over the 
harvest-yielding land, and I* deferred a minute inspection till my 
return from Upper Egypt. 

The tombs of the Memlook Sultans, with fine minarets and 
mosques attached, are magnificent monuments of those descen¬ 
dants of Circassian girls, torn from their mountain homes by ruth¬ 
less slave-dealers. But their sons lived to rule with iron tyranny 
the offspring of those who wrought their mother’s shame ; and as 
bold warriors, twice to hurl back the Tartars from Europe under the 
fierce Tamerlane. Near them lies a well-met comrade, Mahomed 
Ali, Pascha of Egypt and Syria, who, if we had but wisely stayed 
our hands, would have won Constantinople, and raised up a strong 
_.G.«vert?inent, and formed a barrier that would have defied the 
hordes of Russia for many a long day. 

Here rests the remains of Caliph E. Salah Jeyoob, who defeated 
the Crusaders under St Louis of France, and made captive the 
Christian monarch; but from whose son the Memlooks snatched the 
throne, which a long line of their descendants occupied. Their 
tombs, with Gothic arch and richly-clusterec^ pillars, with Alhambra- 
like fret-worked entrance, are still the finest monuments of the 
departed Sultans of Egypt. 

The number of mosques in Cairo is said to be no less than 
four hundred ; and though I will not vouch for the statement, 
there are certainly a very great number compared with the popula¬ 
tion. They are not so beautiful as some I have seen in other 
Eastern cities; and that within the citadel, upon which some 
fabulous sum of money has been lately spent, is not to be compared 
to the ancient architecture of the Saracens, though its tall, slender 
minarets of marble arc certainly elegant. This mosque was erected 
by* Mahomed Ali, on the site of a very ancient edifice, called 
Joseph’s, and in it his remains are deposited. From the pointed 
pinnacle of the Muezen’s tower the most perfect bird’s-eye view of 
Egypt may be had ; and it was here within the citadel wall, that 
Mahomed Ali removed the Memlobks from his path by a cold¬ 
blooded massacre, simply because they were too powerful for his 
all-grasping ambition. ^ ? 
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The Mahomedans in this town are not particularly begoted; no 
objection was ever made to my entering a mosque; and Gama 
Tayloon is certainly well worth a visit. It is said to be built on 
the plan of the mosque at Mecea, and is the most ancient in 
the numerous arches, gracefully extending from the spring 
and gradually rounding to a point at the crown, are supported on 
numerous . rows of light, elegant columns. Jhese colonnades 
surround an open square, where the faithful meet to pray. This 
beautiful architectural work, these elegantly pointed arches, were 
built in A. D. 879, or about 300 years before the construction of 
the arch was known in England. 

After a short stay at Cairo, I rode, one morning, to Boolak, a 
village on the river, almost joining the town, for the purpose of 
hiring a boat to proceed on a tour to Upper Egypt. Arranged 
along the shore were numerous high-decked boats with flat 
bottoms, much resembling the finnance of the Ganges. The 
cabins of these boats arc large, and would be comfortable, were 
it not that they are built of numerous small pieces of wood^^a’dly... 
joined together, which enables vermin of all sorts to find a 
convenient residence in them. Choosing one that seemed likely 
to afford sufficient room, and was yet not too unwieldy, I went on 
board and found the owner there, a Caireen of the old school, with 
a flowing turban, and beard reaching to his waist. VVe sat down 
on the divan round the principal cabin ; he requested me to take 
the right-hand corner, and played the host by ordering pipes and 
coffee for two. We smoked and sipped, while I tried in vain 
to bring him to the point at issue, the hire of the boat. He 
lauded its power of sailing, its size and its comfort, none of which 
I questioned as he seemed to desire, if only to get up aij argu¬ 
ment, which must end in convincing me of its transcendant qualitie.s; 
but he always evaded the one point, trusting to me to make a large 
offer. At last the subject was lost altogether in a maze of questions 
and answers about every conceivable thing, from the late Pasha 
Mahomed All’s conquests to Ibrahimee dates ; and I had risen to go 
when he said, “ By the way, you will want a ne\fr chintz covering for 
the cushions. ” I answered, “ Good ! ” and, at last, we came to an 
understanding ; I offering one-half of what he at first asked. We 
arranged to meet the follo\ying day and enter into a written agree¬ 
ment. 

All was at last satisfactorily settled ; the boat was sunk for a 
night to,kill the ve/min ; and then, being repainted and a new 
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covering for the divan thrown into the bargain, a reis or Captain 
with crew of sevch men, were selected and made over to me. I 
took two servants I had hired in Cairo, laid in a stock of provi¬ 
sions, and with a fair north wind blowing, set sail and steered for 
Ethiopia. 

J. H. Linton. 
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Tf/E LAND OF THE PHARAQHS, 

Up the Nile. 

THE Pyramids soon lay before me, for the second time, but the 
Nile had risen unusually^ high this season, and mud and water 
surrounded the place. Accordingly I deferred a minute ex¬ 
amination 6f them till my return down the river. But what an 
extraordinary mass of building ! What enormous amount of labour 
expended for no purpose of utility! Authors differ greatly as to 
the purpose for which these immense mounds of stone were erected, 
some even arguing that they were built to assist in astronomical 
research ; but who that has lived for many years in Oriental 
counfrie.s, and has carefully studied their various languages, 
customs, and ideas, still unchanged, even though ages have 
rolled by, will doubt that these were built simply “ nam-ki-waste," 
to perpetuate the name of the builder. Pharaoh, priest or king,-or 
whatever his title may have been. The intention also of being 
laid, after death, within his work, and Identified with its greatness, 
was most probably uppern^ost in the builder’s mind ; and for this 
futile notion—for the name of the buildq|- has in most cases past 
away—what hundreds of thousands of workmen must have been 
tyrannii^d over—for years succeeding years ground down to the 
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very dust! The idea of doing something for the sake of name, 
from planting a tree to building the Taj at Agra, is prominent 
in the mind of every Oriental, whether he be Buddhist, Brahmin, 
or Mahomedati. With the warlike inhabitant of the North-West, 
the quick witted natives of Lower Bengal and Southern 
Hindustan, the gay cheerful Burman, revengeful Malay, the obs¬ 
tinate though cleyer Chinaman, whether poor or rich, all have 
this one predominating desire; the modern Egyptians have it 
very strongly, and the expression is frequently in their mouths. 

For four days we had a splendid north breeze, and sailed up the 
Nile against a strong current, day and night, at a good pace. Wc 
passed, with a flowing sheet, the towns of B^nesso-ef and Bencs- 
sah, and numerous villages; for I had determined on going right 
on so long as this wind lasted, and only land to take a morning 
or evening walk along the banks, keeping pace with the boat 
sailing ; or if otherwise inclined, agreeing with the reis, or captain, 
upon a place of meeting. I calculated from my map that we had 
c.Tmc^in this manner about 125 miles from Cairo. The river Nile, 
so far, is more interesting than beautiful, not so fine a river as 
the Ganges or Irrawaddy, but presenting a striking novelty in its 
green belt of cultivation, extending for a few hundred yards or 
more, in some places, on both sides, with the white sandy desert 
beyond. The current down is very powerful, and it requires a 
strong wind to make the boat sail against it; but I was some¬ 
times obliged to make a man hold the sheet of our large lateen 
sail, and more than once he had, to let it fly as the strong breeze 
swept down from the white stony hills of the desert, many of 
which are close up to the banks of the river. 

On the fifth day a dead calm .set in, and we then progre.s.sed 
very slowly by tracking, which has been the usual way of going 
up this river for ages, and it is the same on the Ganges and other 
Eastern rivers. The men walk along the bank, hauling the boat' 
after them with a long rope, and make generally about fifteen 
miles a day. We thus passed the towns of Munich, Soidee, B^nee, 
H'assan, and Manf^foot, and finally reached Osioot, which is put 
down as 253 miles by the winding of the stream from Cairo. If 
any one, going up thh Nile, should find the day too long—and 
when there is no wind, it is doubtless dull work being tracked 
along, day after day, through the sdme scene and without change 
of company—I would recommend him to study Arabic particular¬ 
ly if he intends travelling through Palestine and Syria, yrhere rt 
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is the common tongue of all. He will be surprised to find how 
much more interesting the Thousand-and-One Tales of the “Arabian 
Nights” are in the native Arabic than in the English translation ; 
and the advantage of being abfe to converse directly with the 
people among whom we may be sojourning, without the aid of an 
interpreter, is so great as to be beyond computation. It not only 
greatly increases the enjoyment and lessens the .expense of travel, 
but, what is better, it saves one’s temper. Even if the Arabic 
tongue should at first prove a dry study, it will be soon found, 
what it was to me an amiitsement, when the ears begin to be 
opened to every thing that is passing around ; and Ithen there is 
the satisfaction of getting rid of that unmitigated annoyance, 
a dragoman. 

It was on the eighth day when we arrived at Osioot, The 
town is situated at a short distance from the bank of the Nile ; it 
is principally interesting from its occupying the site of the ancient 
Lycopolis, the city whore wolves were worshipped. The figure of 
their principal god, who is represented in the form of a man with 
a wolfs head is very common in ancient Egyptian sculpture. Nu¬ 
merous mounds and broken bricks still mark the spot of the old 
city ; close to it there is a range of bare hills of limestone rocks in 
which are excavated catacombs. Here I found sculptures much 
defaced by time, but bearing evidence of former elegance. I wan¬ 
dered through the bazarij and town, which next to Cairo, was the 
largest I had yet seen in Egypt. The mosques and minarets are 
handsome.' We found the remains of a vast number of mummies in 
the tombs and amongst them evidently portions of animals, as well 
as human beings ; a portion of the head of an embalmed wolf or 
jackal, a bird resembling a common fowl, and even the large* bones 
of an ox or cow ; they all have the appearance of having been 
partially burnt. 

We were now in Upper Egypt, and the Governor of it resides in 
this town in a handsome country-house, of which there are a great 
number on the banks of the Nile, more European in style than 
Asiatic. The limestone rock hill before mentioned is a spur of 
the Lybian range of mountains, here advanced close to the river. 
The view from its summit of the valley of"the Nile, its verdant 
banks bounded on either side with the glaring, brazen desert, is 
strange and beautiful, yet to me it was not an alluring prosjiect. 
It struck me as something new and well worth seeing, yet the 
smiling |)anks of the Ganges far surpasses this in soft beauty. 
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According to Arabic story, the birds of Egypt make an annua! 
pilgrimage to this hill, and leave one of their numbers to watch, 
perched on the top, till their return next year, when he is relieved 
by another. My rifle had no opportunity of attempting to break 
the talisman, for the ever watchful guardain was invisible. For two 
days in succession the breeze travelled to us languidly from the 
south, and we progressed ve*y slowly, but the climate up the Nile, 
during the cold weather, is so really delightful that One scarcely 
minds the delay ; it is quite cool enough to be bracing and healthy; 
yet the pain of cold is here unknowfi, and robust health is soon 
restored to tfie worn constitution. The morning ramble with 
the gun—more to procure a brace of quail for the simple evening 
meal than with the idea of fatigue after sport commences the day’s 
enjoyment; then the book, the pencil, or the pen, passes away the 
pleasant hours, followed by the evening stroll through antique 
. ruins, or oriental village, and last of all, such a cup of coffee and 
chibouk as only Arabia can provide. As the crowning felicity, 
how passing pleasant it is to enj'oy perfect, unbrokcii, and above 
all uineproachful leisure. 

After a few hour’s fine northerly wind, we arrived at Gowell 
K.ibeer, the ancient city of Antaeopolis, the remains of which, with 
the temple of Antaeus, arc a confused mass of ruins; one very 
large stone has some hciniglyphic writing on it, which, according 
to a valuable work on the antiquities of ancient Egypt, are the 
names of Ptolemy Philopater and his queen Arsinoe; there is also 
a Greek inscription, in a very imperfect state, but sufficiently legi¬ 
ble to show, according to Gliddon and others, that King Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, and their son, built or repaired this temple. The 
place iS also mentioned in heathen mythology as being the battle¬ 
field between Horns and Typhon, and here in the time of Osiris 
Hercules is said to have killed Anteus. Nothing remains now of 
the temple, excepting heaps of stones and earth, with broken 
fragments of columns and mutilated hciroglyphics. 

,On the fifteenth day from Cairo we reached Thebe.s, the ■ wonder 
of the world, and not the less so now that its stupendous temple.s 
are in ruins; anticipation is here at last equalled, nay, surpassed 
by the reality. Dreams of the long past vanquish the everyday 
mind; and the over-wrought imagination wonderingly inquires, 
what were those groves of gigantic obelisks, columns, and pillars, 
works of immensity, frowning on the wonder-stricken visitor ? 
what is.the lost power which must have been ■ used to prfe these 
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monstrous stones one upon another? where are the people who 
built them, and worshipped at the shrine they enclosed? were 
there giants in those days ? The doorways are large and high 
enough to let pass the loftiest genii with unbended head. Were 
they erected when the spirits of air sought the love of the daughters 
of men ? for whom were they built ? For kings or priests, or 
for potentates who united the kingship and ^priesthood in one 
person ? what rare craft, or more than modern science aided 
them ? what all absorbing mythology did they teach the millions, 
so as to enforce such labour ? Surely these wretched Egyptian 
fellahs are not t^eir descendants! Here one can but saunter, 
and gaze, and dream. No one shall now tell by whom, or why, 
this Babel was raised ; how these lofty towers were reared high in 
the face of the blazing, ever unclouded sun. But how the curse 
has descended on the land ! What a comparison between these 
wretched mud hovels of to-day, and the stupendous ruins that 
seem to defy time; between the* utter ignorance and debase¬ 
ment of the present and the science and art of the pasif. 'One 
cannot be disappointed with Thebes, The ruins exceed in 
wondrous magnitude and effect any pre-conceived ‘idea After 
two days I felt more bewildered among the labyrinth of pillars, 
obelisks, and fallen towers, than at first. The longer you gaze 
and ramble among them, the more you find to wonder at and 
admire. , 

Fearing, on the third day after my arrival, that the season 

would pass before I reached tjie second cataract, I determined to 

proceed at once to the farthest point to be attained, and to inspect 

the wonders of ancient Thebes and its neighbourhood at leisure 

on my return. Again, therefore, we pushed off from the bank, 

and with a strong fair breeze stemmed the current. We spent a 

whole day on our way up at Esneh, where there is a fine temple. 

It has been determined by the most learned savants that Esneh is 

the Latopolis, well known to the Greeks and Romans. Strabo 

* 

mentions it, and says that it was so called from the worship of 
the “latus” fish, which he says “shared with Minerva the honours 
of the .sanctuary,” This is questioned by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
who gives Chomophis or Kneph as the presiefing deity. On exami¬ 
nation of the sculptures and dedications of the portico, the carved 
fish, I remarked, seemed to abound. Kneph was also there. I 
have seen him represented, however, in ail the temples that I have 
examinod. He represents the “ creative power.” 
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The style of the architecture of the portico (arnrost the only por¬ 
tion of the temple now remaining) is truly imposing, and could not, 
I think, fail to call forth the admiration of the most indifferent 
spectator. The columns are most massive; two-have capitals alike; 
and the whole are covered with strange hieroglyphica Three-fourths 
of the building is below the level of the ground outside, so that ft 
makes little show qxteriorly ;.but, as you descend by the .steps, with 
the light shining in from above, the effect is splendid. And in no 
other way could the capitals of the columns be shown to better ad¬ 
vantage. Wilkinson has supposed that the mounds of ruins of the 
old town have'accumulated over the lower and back part of the 
temple. But, with great diffidence, I think he may have arrived 
too speedily at this conclusion ; because, where the earth has been 
removed from the outer columns and walls, the external surface 
appears rough and uncarved, and was evidently not intended to be 
exposed to view. Also, as 'stated above, the elegance and gran¬ 
deur of the inside is greatly enhanced by its present position; and 
wh'y’should the Egyptiins not have had “tykannahs," as in India, 
their climate being equally hot. On the ceiling of this temple I 
remarked inscribed a zodiack of large dimensions, and curiously 
formed ; and on the whole of the walls numerous figures were traced 
from ram-headed gods and rude men and women to fish and insects, 
some of the gods and men of monstrous size. 

We examined a small secret chamber inside, only lately found, 
and evidently designed for some purpo.se of superstition. Indeed, I 
could not imagine a place better suited to enable a crafty priest¬ 
hood to work upon the weak minds of the people. Surely no one 
with the least spirit for inquiry, or thirst for knowledge, can view 
the monuments of ancient Egypt without a desire to have a peep 
behind the “Isiac Veil,” to know something of the mystic heiro- 
glyphics, the monstrous, curiously delineated figures that frown upon 
the stranger from every temple, pillar, and tomb, that for 2,000 
years baffled every inquiry, and rendered Egypt, her time-worn 
edifices, her ancient inhabitants, their religion, arts, sciences, 
language and history, incomprehensible mysteries. These legends 
sculptured on the monuments of Pharonic civilization were until 
lately “ a sealed book these annals, in themselves a history, that 
were to the Romans a “ .stumbling-block,” and unto the Greeks 
“ foolishness,” are now being read. The seal has been broken, and 
the dark veil rent asunder by the enormous strides that human 
knowledge has made of late years. t 
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It should not be forgotten that the joint ability of all the savants 
of Europe failed to unravel the mystic writings of Egypt, till the 
mighty Napoleon opened a way, by subduing Moslem arrogance 
and intolerancy. By the patronage and assistance he afforded 
to the advancement of science and the arts, it is well known that 
Napoleon induced many of the most clever men in France to ac¬ 
company him to Egypt, and there diiected theic laborious efforts 
to the scrutiny of the country and its monuments. The key to the 
impenetrable mysteries of Egypt, to wit, the celebrated Rosetta 
stone, was found by one* of the French Engineer Officers 
(M. Bouchard), and by one of the articles of the capitulation 
of the French at Alexandria, it and all objects collected by the 
French Institute of Egypt were delivered up to the British. This 
stone, which is now in the British Museum, bears three inscriptions, 
two being in the Egyptian language, though in distinct characters, 
the first in hieroglyphics; the sacred writing kno>iifn probably alone, 
to the priests ; the second in “ demdtic,” the writing of the people ; 
and, lastly, the third, in Greek, being a translation of the other two 
texts. The event recorded is the coronation of king Epiphanes, 
which took place at Memphis, 199 years B. C. Dr. Young, of 
Edinburgh, was the first to make out some of the hieroglyphic 
letters, and read the proper names, though he failed to carry his 
principles of interpretation beyond the stone. It remained for 
“Champollion le Jcune.” to apply the system to every Egyptian 
writing. 

On we sailed, or tracked, passing Edfoo, Kom Ombo, and the 
hill of Silsileh, till we reached Aswan, at the first cataract. Here 
I met and joined two English tourists, who proved most agreeable 
companions and hospitable friends. This fortunate occurrence 
greatly enhanced the pleasures of the tour in Upper Egypt, and 
confirmed me in the idea that the be.st travelling companion, as a 
rule, is he with whom the chances of the journey may make you 
acquainted. Under these circumstances you feel independent of 
one another, and can separate at once when inclinations lie differpnt 
ways, the assurance of which probably tends to make wishes and 
opinions coincide. 

We passed the Rapids, spent a day on beautiful, unearthly Philoe 
and then away on into the burning lands of Ethiopia, past Derr, 
its capital, and Aboo Symbal, on till we reached Wadee Halfeh, 
just below the second cataract, on the thirty-second day from Cairo. 
The folbwing morning, at earliest dawn, we set off for the Fall, 
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armed with our rifles, some biscuits, and a basket of Ibrahamee 
dates—a kind most highly prized even in Egypt, the land of dates. 
At first we embarked in a crazy little boat, afterwards we proceed- 
cd by land across the desert, which gave us a few h6urs of hot and 
heavy.walking, by reason of the softness of the sand, before we 
reached a precipice overhanging the Rapids. From this point we 
had a wild magnificent vie^ far into the burning solitudes of 
Ethiopia. Below us were the white waters lashed into foam, as 
they swept along under numerous isles of blackened rocks piled 
in irregular masses. Gazing due south into the sterile wilderness, 
where not even a fowl of the air is seen to wing its lovely way, 
all was still and hushed in painful solitude towards the sources of 
this ever most mysterious river. 

After taking a last look, from the top of the hill, at scorched 
Ethiopia, we descended, and set out with two of her rude swarthy 
sons, to make a dftour through the desert, and returned to our boat 
by mQ,onlight, without seeing "more of the timid gazel than their' 
numerous footprints in the sand. We rose early the following 
morning, and taking our guns, walked a long distance over the 
desert on the right bank of the river, through a valley called the 
“ Lions’’by the natives, but without seeing any wild animal, not 
even a deer, and returned late to the boat, with a couple of wild ducks 
and a large eagle ; the latter measuring upwards of nine feet from 
tip to tip of his wings. On our return we found the crew had 
taken down the long spars of the boat, and made all ready for a 
start downwards. We had reached our Ultima Thule to the south¬ 
ward, so bade adieu to the wild solitude of Africa. 


J. H. Linton. 
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A RECENT resolution of the local Government deals with a 
question of considerable importance to the Christiart community 
of Calcutta. It is based on a report from the Burial Board which 
conveys the unpleasant intimation that we are on the eve of an 
earth-famine ; in other words, the cemetery, where every English' 
citizen pdssesses a coritingent interest in a freehold estate of six 
feet by two, is within measurable distance af becoming overcrowded. 
A special committee has been appointed to consider the best method 
ofaffbrding additional accommodation—whether to enlarge the ex¬ 
isting cemetery or establish another at a distance from the capital. 
Either co’urse would involve enormous expense ; and tlie second a 
train of inconveniences to boot A third system-which possesses the 
merits of inexpcnsivencss and high sanitary value has been entire¬ 
ly overlooked in the protracted discussions which led up to the 
Government resolution. . I allude to cremation—a procc.ss, which 
regarded objectively, must commend itself to most thinking men as 
the best po.ssible solution of a ^sroblcm whicJi presses with great 
and increasing urgency upo^l dwellers in Oriental towns. The ma¬ 
jority of Englishmen, indeed, entertain a profound aversion for a 
practice which finds no countenance in their religion. Sepulture 
was adopted by the earliest Christians to the exclusion of the rival 
method. The latter thus came to be regarded as a badge of 
paganism and has always been discouraged by every section of the 
churcli. But these arc times when all institutions, however deeply 
rooted in sentiment or prejudice, arc regarded as on their trial. 
People are beginning to discuss the question from a utilitarian point 
of view, and to ask themselves whether a system, which worked 

t 

with tolerable smoothness while the world was but poorly filled, is 
really suited to modern conditions. So vast has been the growth 
of population during the last century that the living begin to 
crowd upon the dead and to grudge them house-room. Old pre¬ 
judices are long lived, however, and it will be many a year ere the 
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churchyard, hallowed by the sad yet tender associations of eighteen 
hundred years, gives place to the crematorium. The agitation for 
more scientific methods of obliterating the traces of poor humanity 
has therefore made but small' progress with English-speaking 
peoples : and is confined to France, Italy and Spain—those hot beds 
of fiercely aggressive secularism where the old pagan spirit has 
never been thoroughly exoroised. There— 

“ Still green with bays each ancient altar stands 

Beyond the reach of sacriligious hands.” 

The aromi of their mighty past still lingers in the social obser¬ 
vance of the Latin races and still permeates the entire fabric of 
their laws. 

In nothing is the difference between the north and south, 
between Teuton and Latin more marked than in their treatment 
of the dead. With u.s, regard for the memory of tho.se who have 
. gone before is a cult—nay, a passion. “ God’s acre ” and the loved 
ones confided to its keeping ar6 sedulously guarded from the slight¬ 
est profanation. There is something in the very trappings of 
death which is irresistibly sympathetic to the graver character of the 
northern nations. • Our lower classes, which are far les.s imbued 
with the cosmopolitan spirit than their betters, positively revel 
in funerals. Their talk, on such occasions, is “of urn.s, of gravc.s, of 
epitaphs;” and through a thin veneer of conventional sadness 
there pierces an irrepressible sense of gratification which is often 
sufficiently incongruous. 

I once lodged with a worthy couple in the vicinity of the Found¬ 
ling Hospital of London. My landlord died in the fulness of 
years, and his widow found infinite solace in planning a funeral 
on a scale which she deemed commensurate with the merits of the 
‘dear departed. ’ There was a mighty gathering of friends and rela¬ 
tives, and carte blanche were given to the local Mr. Mould. I was 
sitting in my room, the while, marvelling at this senselc.ss extrava¬ 
gance, when my privacy was invaded by the widow, with a humble 
request that I would “ take a look at her poor husband before he was 
screwed down. ” On accompanying her t > the nether region's, I 
found the mourners gathered in the back bedroom, discussing fu¬ 
neral baked meats in the guise of immense slices of seed-cake 
washed down with British wines. The cynosure of all eyes was a 
coffin on trestles with the lid removed. I looked long and reverent¬ 
ly at its contents amid sympathetic murmurs from the assembly, 
and was about to retire, when my landlady remarked; “ You . 
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needn’t go yet, sir: you may stay as long as you please. ” It 
never occurred to the good woman that a corpse could be aught 
but a thing of beauty to a spectator ! A few months later, while 
in this country, I received an illspeH: missive from the disconsolate 
widow, with the following postscript:— “Perhaps you will be glad 
to hear the last of my poor husband. I inclose his present address. ” 
The “ address ” was conveyed by a funeral card of the type so dear 
to the many-headed multitude. It exhibited, set in a highly embo.ssed 
border, an angelic figure weeping copiously over a conventional urn 
which bore my whilom landlord’s name, followed by the words: 
“Lies buried in grave No. 10981, Great Northern Cemetery.” 

The custom, which prevails in England of keeping bodies above¬ 
ground till unmistakeable signs of dissolution declare themselves, is 
an important safeguard against the worst of all imaginable fates— 
burial aiivc. On the Continent, the practice is proscribed by law 
.save in exceptional cases : and there it must occasionally happen 
that men are consigned to the tomb While in a cataleptic trance. 
A fearful story has come to us lately from Odessa, where a Major 
Majuroff is reported to have been prematurely buried ;to have sus¬ 
tained life for twelve days by gnawing the flesh from his arms and 
to have succumbed when rescue was nigh. With many there is an 
ever present dread of a similar fate, though the contingency is, in 
sooth, a remote one. At Frankfort there has been, for many years, 
an apartment attached to the municipal cemetery, in which the friends 
of a deceased person, who are able to pay a rather exhorbitant fee, 
can deposit the body till unequivocal signs of death appear. 
This mortuary chamber is sumptuously furnished, and its inmates 
repose on beds of silk-covered eider-down with numerous wires 
connecting their more important muscles and a system of 
electric bells. Thus the slightest movement would at once betray 
itself: and, to make assurance doubly sure, watch and ward is 
kept by highly trained attendants. Yet never has this abode of 
death witnessed the resurrection of a single patient 

In the south of Europe, however, so indecen.t is the haste with 
which the dead are put out of sight that catastrophes of the 
nature indicated cannot fail to occur. Walter Savage Landor, who 
knew the Italians well, tells us that they “ gather the corpses like 
rotten gourds and cracked cucumbers and cast them where none 
could find if any looked for them.” His children, while playing 
one afternoon on the green outside the Campo Santo at Pisa, were 
accosted- by the kheper of that neglected Valhalla, who askc^l 
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whether they " would like to see some pretty little ones.” They 
followed him, nothing loath, to a sort of coach-house, which contained 
two carts filled with nude bodies awaiting burial. Amongst them 
were those of two infants which had died the night before at the 
Foundling Hospital. The little Landors were deceived by their 
posture which made them appear as if hiding their faces from 
each other in play; and asked artlessly, “ Why the mimmi (chil¬ 
dren) did not come out and play till bed time?” But no horrors 
could equal those of the old Campo Santo at Naples. This was 

a vast aceldama surrounded by a low stone wall, and containing 

( 

366 pits—one for each day of the year. Here were brought, coffin- 
Icss in covered vehicles, the bodies of all who had died during 
. the previou-s 24 hours; and the covering .stone being shifted 
from the mouth of the receptacle bearing the day’s date, the cont(mts 
of the carts were shot promiscuously into the yawning cavein. The 
obscene creatures which rushed to the surface when the stone was 
removed afforded a sight of horror which never failed to haunt .the 
spectator in after life. 

When I charged the Latin communities with a want of respect 
for Lhc dead, I ought to have excepted the population of northern 
France—a mixed race with a strong dash of the Teuton. No visitor 
to the capital can fail to note the pious care lavi.shcd by Parisians on 
their beautiful cemeteries, or the taste and splendour which charac¬ 
terize the last rites of the church. A touching custom prevails 
of uncovering reverently when a funeral procession passes ; and 
once a year, on the Day of thb Dead, a solemn visit is paid to 
the cemeteries, for the purpose of offering prayers for the repose 
of departed friends and depositing imuiortelles or large wreaths 
of eveVgreens on their tombs. Parisians, indeed, appear to find 
a welcome relief from the intense activity of their pursuit of 
luxury and pleasure in contemplating the surroundings of the 
grave. 

• This strange .sympathy with the workings of the King of Terrors 
was shared by a French monarch who is not usually credited with 
any capacity for deep feeling. Louis the Fifteenth, while on one 
of his royal progres^e.ss attended by a train of gilt coaches replete 
with brazen-faced beauties, observed a cemetery at a little distance 
from the roadside. He ordered the cortege to halt, and sent an 
attendant with strict orders to observe and report how many newly 
made graves there were. On learning that they numbered five, 
he insisted on visiting the grave-yard, where he spent some 
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minutes in ga;?ing pensively at the humble mounds. On another 
occasion the VVell-belovcd king ordered an old abb6 to view 
the corpse of a courtier who had succumbed to a loathsome 
disease. In vain the old man profested : for the victim had been 
his dearest friend. The king was inexorable, and the visit was 
duly paid. “ Well,” asked Louis eagerly on his emissary’s return, 

“ what did you think of it all ? ” “I thought, .sire/’ replied the vener¬ 
able priest, “ that neither your majesty or I are anything to boast 
of! ” Madame Dubarry was well aware of this idiosyncrasy 
of her royal lover, and one 5 ay expressed her surprize that one 
who was throned amid the glories of Versailles and led a life so 
happy, should take a morbid jjleasure in such repulsive subjects. The 
Countess was not a philosopher, or she would have recognized the 
.subtle affinity between death and life which makes itself felt at 
times to all sentient beings. 

It must be admitted, however, that the popular feelings on the. 
subject in the north of France is of Comparatively modern growth : ■ 
aiKl the cause is not far to seek. Until the eve of the French 
Revolution intramural burial was universal and the. grave-yards 
attached to the various religious edifices were fearfully overcrowded. 
A visit to these abodes of death and corruption would only be 
made under the pressure of necessity. At last the nuisance grew 
intolerable and the State was forced to intervene. The contents of 
the noisome tract known as the Cemetery of the Innocents estima¬ 
ted to have been the resting place of half a million dead French- 
men, were transferred in 17&5 to tho.se wonderful catacombs 
which once supplied the building material for the great city and 
now form a perfect labyrinth of subterraneous halls and passages 
below it. On Napoleon’s prohibition of burials within the walls of 
Paris, the contents of this underground wilderness were augmented 
by those of the other metropolitan grave-yards ; and the catacombs 
now contain millions of human bones fantastically arranged in 
endless vista.s. Since 1804 Parisians find a final retreat in divers 
suburban cemeteries, of which the best known, is ‘ Pere la Chaise ’ 
(the name of which was declared by Sydney Smith to be the 
best instance on record of putting the cart before the horse). It 
derives its title from the favourite confessor of Louis the P'our- 
teenth, whom the grateful rnonarch made superior of a great 
establishment of Jesuits which formerly stood on the site now occu¬ 
pied by countless tombs symmetrically arranged in narrow streets 
and graced by the foliage of cypresses and weeping willows. Pere * 
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la Chaise was acquired by the French Government as a national 
cemetery in 1804. 

Nearly half a century elapsed ere intramural sepulture was 
prohibited in England, and the tondition of our city grave-yards 
at that epoch can be better imagined than described. Their 
moul(i was entirely composed of minute fragments ,of bones and 
coffins, while the. vaults below the great churches were closely 
packed with dead citizens in every stage of corruption. In 1850, 
however, this digusting practice was forbidden by law, and London 
is now served by nine suburban cemeteries beautifully laid out as 
gardens and Covering nearly 300 acres. But the spread of the all- 
devouring capital has overlapped these once peaceful retreats and 
the dead arc driven further and further afield. Prominent among 
these modern resting places is the great ‘ Woking Cemetery ’ which 
covers 2,000 acres of barren heath, about 40 miles from London. 
Here in 1878 the Council of the Cremation Society of England 
erected a crematorium, where the mortal spoils of members can be 
incinerated at relatively small cost to their surviving friends. 
Unhappily the law on the subject is still chaotic and public opinion 

411 

wavers with an adverse bias. Hence the number of bodies sub¬ 
jected to the action of fire at Woking has been as yet extremely 
limited. 

The United States of America contain a more cosmopolitan 
population and the prejudice against cremation is by no 
means so strong as in the mother country. Societies, the mem¬ 
bers of which mutually pledge themselves to will their bodies to 
the flames, exist in the great cities, and carry on an active 
propaganda of their cult. All possess crematoria of the latest 
pattcrn.s—either the “Gorini” or the “Siemens” and their accessories 
are both artistic and complete. That at Mount Olivet, Long Island, 
assumes the form of a Grecian temple and its materials are brick 
faced with marble. The rear basement contains the furnace, cons- 
t/ucted chiefly of fire-brick and adapted to coke with a regener¬ 
ator. The incinerating chambers are retorts which exclude all 
fuel and flame from contact with the body and from which the vola¬ 
tile products of the process are carried into the furnace for recom- 
bustion. Incineration takes place at a temperature of 2500'’ 
Fahr. It requires 40 minutes per 100 lbs. of the subject and 
leaves about 4 per cent, in weight of a pure pearly ash. No smoke 
is visible nor odour perceptible during the process. The basement 
contains a refrigidarium, so that the body may be kept for any 
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length of time, awaiting the arrival of friends from a distance. There 
too is a calidarium for cases of possibly suspended animation, the 
high temperature of which would induce speedy evidences of life or 
death as the case might be.. The basement also contains an 
urn-room, in which the ashes of the departed repose in graceful 
receptacles of marble : and a laboratory for post-mortem examina¬ 
tions which are enforced in all cases when death ie not clearly the 
result of natural causes. The cost of cremation at this establishment 
varies from lo to 25 dollars, say Rs. 29 to Rs. 72. 

If the process thus outlined is winning public support in the 
United States, with their boundless area, scanty population and 
temperate climate, how much more should this be the case in the 
.steamy and torrid plains of India! By the great Hindu commu-, 
nity, indeed, cremation has been practised for ages—happily for the 
present generation—for Bengal would otherwise have become one 
vast charnel-house. The sages and law-givers who prescribed the 
rite were undoubtedly influenced by sanitary considerations, though 
in obedience to a law of sociology religious sanctions have been 
superadded to their behests. It is hardly creditable to Qur superior 
civilisation that we should still turn from the guidance of the lamp 
of science and close our cars to the dictates of common sense. 

F. H. Skrine. 
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GLAMOUR. 

FROM THE GERMAN, OF HEINE. 

Whispers the ancient legend, 

Beckons a shadowy hand, 

And hark ! faint strains of music 
From the far-off Elfin-land. 

Where the large lilies languish, 

O, how soft their glances seem ! 

All clad in nuptial raiments 
In the evening’s golden gleam. 

Where time-worn trees in chorus, 

Chant often some mystic song, 

And merry airs the streamlets 
Troll as they speed along. 

The heart has sdeh strange longings, 
That it wishes aye to be 

List’ning, forever listening 
To that magic melody. 

O that my weary footsteps, 

Found rest in that blessed shore I 

Then all my earthly troubles. 

All my anguish would be o’er. 

I see this wonderous country 
In my dreams, till opening day 

Brings in the urtwelcome sunlight— 

And the vision fades away! 

* O. C. Dutt. 
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THE RECENT DERATE ON PRIVILEGE. 


On Monday, the i8th of April last, Lord Hartington was arguing 
in the House of Commons in favour of the Irish Crimes Bill. This 
Bill is known to Radicals and Nationalists as the “Jubilee 
Coercion Bill," and Lord Hartington freely referred in his speech 
to the “ revelations ” with which the London Times has been lately 
enlightening the world. He madelnuch of the allegations in the 
Times that certain Nationalists were the political associates of 
men who in their speeches advocated assassination. Two men— 
Boylon and P, J. Sheridan—were among those who were named 
as the associates of Nationalists. Mr. Dillon, M. P., for East 
Mayo, thereupon rose to explain that these men were agents of 
the Land League, and, as such, worked under his direction, and he 
therefore asked to be informed when such speeches were made by 
them. The dates 1880 and 1881 were given. Mr. Dillon replied, 

“ Nothing of the sort.” Lord Hartington contended that the 
speeches xvere made in the years stated, and quoted passages from 
the Times, refusing, however, to make him.self responsible for the 
allegations. The truth of them, he said, had not yet betn dis¬ 
proved, but it was open to Mr. Dillon to disprove them if he 
thought it w'orth while or possible. 

On ThursdaJ^ the 21st, Mr. Dillon referred to the matter. Re¬ 
ferring to a recent decision by the Speaker, he complained that 
Lord Hartington had neither substantiated the charges he had 
made, nor had he made those charges definite; and he had even 
refused to answer an appeal for references to <^ates and authority ; 
the statement that Lord Hartington had made (/. e., obviously, the 
statement that the Nationalists ,were the associates of murderers) 
was utterly and absolutely false, and he again asked for the 
necejssary particulars in order to prove the statement to be entirely 
without foundation. * 
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Next day, Lord Hartington repeated that his charges were 
those made by the Times, and that he himself did not make thern. 
He denied that it was necessary for him to substantiate the charg¬ 
es, and concluded by reading thfe passages where the charges were 
explicity made. Mr. Dillon, in reply, thanked Lord Hartington 
for tl'.e opportunity now given him of replying to charges made in 
a detailed fashion. At the same time, he dis.sented from Lord 
Hartington’s po.sition that any member of the House was entitled 
to give currency to the foulest and most criminal charges made 
against other members. lie then gaVe a detailed reply to the alle¬ 
gations. 

The Times, on Monday the 2nd. May, published a rejoinder, 
headed “ Parnellism and Crime." Taking Mr. Dillon's replies 
seriatim, the article went on to show that they were all false, and 
that the Speaker was deliberately deceiving the Hou.se. 

These were the incidents that gave rise to the ‘discussion which 
it is attempted in this paper td summarize. This discassion form¬ 
ed one of the most interesting episodes in the debate on the 
Crimes Bill, and it will, without doubt, be of some use to notice the 
issues rai.sed, and to study the arguments employed on both sides. 

On Tuesday, Sir Charles Lewis, Conservative Member for North 
Antrim, drew the attention of the Mouse to the article. He con¬ 
sidered it a grave breach of privilege. Not by inference, but by 
<lirect challenge, a charge of wilful and deliberate falsehood was 
brought against a member of the House, not only in his capacity 
and duty as a member, but in a .speech which he delivered in the 
House. After reading pa.ssages, he said, there was no evading the 
issue raised. Every gentleman was the guardian of his own honour, 
but the House also ought to be the guardian of its own honour, 
and a charge like this should be noticed. The clerk having, in 
the ordinary course, read the article at the table, Sir Charles 
moved that it was a breach of privilege. 

The most important passages in the article are the following :— 

‘i«) We shall show ili.Tt nearly all Mr. Dillon’s material allegations are 
dentonsliably and llagr.nntly false, and that Mr, Dillon might readily have 
informed himself of their falsehood had he cho.scn so to do. Mr. Dillon’s 
defence amounts to this that Sheridan refrained from murderous conspiracy 
while actually in Mr. Dillon's employment, and that the Nationalist party 
hope he will ‘ have no occasions ’ to return to the ways of Fenianisin, 
because they intend to realize the ends of Fenianism themselves. We 
shall prove that the assertion of the fact is false and the hope groundless. 

Kh\ The material parts of this statement are absolutely irreconcilable 
with Mr. Dillon’s story. 
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(c) We have examined an elaborate explanation made by one of the 
most respected of Mr, Parnell’s lieutenants from his place id Parliament^ 
and we have shown that it is a tissue of gross and palpable falsehoods. 
Whether Mr. Dillon was or was not conscious that the statements he was- 
making were untrue is a point of little public inoment. But it is right 
and necessary that the world should know that ‘ the Bayard of the League’ 
has given an entirely fictitious account of a series of important transactions 
in which he himself and several of his leading colleagues in the House were- 
principal actors.The party sat exulting by, and endorsed the fabrication. 

We are not concerned at present with the truth or falsehood of the 
charges made by the TimeSy or with the sufiScicncy of Mr. Dillon’s- 
reply. Whatever opinion may be held on this subject has no 
bearing on the question immediately before us—the question of privi- 
Icge, 

After Sir Charles Lewis had moved that the article was a breach 
of privilege, Mr. Dillon said he had no objection to urge against 
the motion, except that it would lead to a great waste of public 
time. He wished to know what course the debate would take,, 
and in the event of the matter beftig declared a breach of pri- , 
vilcge, at what stage he would be able to give a detailed reply, 
as that would require time. The Speaker pointed out the proce¬ 
dure common in such cases, and suggested that, as Mr Dillon 
said he was unprepared to go into details, the debate might be 
adjourned, Mr. W. H. Smith, the leader of the House, instantly 
accepted the suggestion, stating also that he had been unaware 
of Sir Charles Lewis’s intention to raise this question. Mr. Dillon 
denied that he asked for time—he merely asked when he was to 
enter upon his defence. The motion for adjourning the debate was 
then discussed. There were about a dozen arguments for and 
against the adjournment. The Government had plainly to show 
the neces.sity for it, as questions of privilege were generally deci¬ 
ded at once. In examining the arguments we may exclude those 
that did not directly bear on the question of adjournment; such 
as, the powers of the House in regard to punishment, the 
adequacy of the tribunal, the danger of multiplying questions of 
privilege. These will be discussed in their prqper place. 

One reason for adjourning was the need of time to consider the 
matter. Questions of fact were involved, sajd Mr. W. H. Smith, 
and questions of fact ought not to be argued without notice. That 
was fair enough ; but by whom^ was time wanted ? By Mr. Dillon ? 
When the proceedings began, Mr, Dillon was under.stood, or misun¬ 
derstood, to ask for time. Piowever, he stated immediately after that 
that was not his intention, and that he did not wish to postpone 
the matter. In any case, Mr. Dillon did not want time.* By 
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Members ? The vast majority of them, it was said, had not read 
the article.* They required time to form an opinion. But who 
required to read the article? asl<;ed Mr. Sexton ; there A\?as nothing 
new in it; the title itself was a breach of privilege. One Conser¬ 
vative member, Sir H. Tyler, repeated this objection. Other mem¬ 
bers of the Opposition asserted that a breach of privilege was dis- 

• O 

tinctly evident; and, as if to leave no room for doubt, Mr. 
Labouchcre quoted a passage (given above), which by itself, he said, 
constituted a distinct breach of privilpge. Was time wanted bf the 
Government No doubt. “ Until I came down to the House," said 
the Attorney-General, “ and heard the Hon'ble Baronet make 
that statement I had not the slightest idea of it, and I believe 
•I may say that there was no single member of the Govern¬ 
ment who ever connived at, or was consulted upon this que.stion.” 
But one would imagine that the reply to the previous objection 
(that members had not read the article) was equally applicable to 
tin's. According to the Opposition—for this unhappily became a 
})arty question, though no Conservative had as yet denied the state- 
moot—there was a distinct breach of privilege ; no amount of read¬ 
ing could alter that fact. But the legal advisers of the Govern¬ 
ment were not prepared to concede the point. The breach of pri¬ 
vilege was not plain ; there were grave doubts about it. Mr. 
Lockwood, Q. C., retorted that it was strange that these doubts 
should have arisen only after Mr. Dillon, took up the challenge; 
for Sir Charles Lewis’s “ back-handed motion ” was really a challenge 
to the Nationalists. Mr. Gladstone' asked how tho.se doubts were 
to be cleared between that day (Tuesday) and Thursday ; the time 
for proceeding with care and deliberation was when there was 
developed matter to consider. And the cynical member for 
Northampton explained that the Government wanted time to 
consult their ally, the editor of the Times, to see whether he really 
had a case that would bear investigation.*!* 

'I'hc other argument for adjourning the debate was that the 
delay would not alter the position of the House with regard to the 
question ; iC Mr. Dillon wished to an.swer che accusation at once, 
no obstacles would be placed in his way. To this it was replied 
that tho’ the matter could certainly not be decided that night, 
still Mr. Dillon’s defence could be aldvanccd one stage by allowing 

• What a roeection on tho Influence and popularity of tho Timtt / 

t 0)10 ^ly ” spoke out next day :—" Wliilo wn shlmk from no form of inquirv Into any state- 
monts w6 b.ivn made, being prepared to prove every one of them, wo do not think the House would 
be well advised in dealing with the question as one of privilege. ” 
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the matter to proceed. "Mr. Healy said that by this delay the 
lie was given the traditional day’s start. Other members denounced 
it as an electioneering trick, to pass the Coercion Bill and 
prevent ju.stice to Ireland. Mr, Whitbread indignantly comment¬ 
ed upon the manner in which the Nationalists were generally 
treated : “ You treated them [the charges] as true, because they were 
not met before a jury in England, and at last you have brought 
them into a court. You appealed unto Cassar, and unto Caesar you 
should go. Have you omitted to do anything—have the oppo¬ 
nents of hon. members for Ireland omitted any single step— 
which could give those hon. members something like an extra 
claim on the honour of this House ? You have assumed the truth 
of the charges ; you have not forborne to repeat them and to 
point out that they have not been answered. They offer you an 
opportunity now upon the spot and without delay ” 

The result of the division was a majority of 39 (213 against, 
174) in favour of the Government, But the debate was fixed for, 
Wednesday instead of Thursday. When the debate was resumed 
next day, Mr. W. H. Smith announced what decision the Govern¬ 
ment had come to after grave consideration. This is what he 
said:—“ After giving very full consideration to the arguments which 
were advanced yesterday, and to the facts of the ca.se as they are 
contained in the paper brought before us, they [the Government] 
have come to the conclusion that the allegation that the publication 
in the Times newspaper is a matter con.stitutinga breach of the pri¬ 
vileges of this House is not sustained by precedent. Nor is it sus¬ 
tained by the facts of the case as they arc disclosed in the com¬ 
plaint itself,” These words indicate (to those at least who arc 
not perplexed by the technicalities of Parliamant) that the* Times 
article was mt a breach of privilege. But the Solicitor-General's 
amendment soon afterwards shifted the ground of argument. 
This amendment was to the effect that the House should decline to 
treat tiu article as q breach of prhilege^ that is virtually, to express 
no opinion wliatever on the subject. Thus there were two qi^cs- 
tions before the House, and from them arose three others. The 
five may be stated thus :— , 

1. Whether the article was a breach of privilege ? 

2. Whether it should be treated as such ? 

3. Whether a Government prosecution (of the Times) should be 

ordered ? 

4. Whether the Irish party should go to law ? 
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5. Whether a Select Committee of the House should be ap¬ 
pointed to investigate the charges ? 

It is only by separating and closely defining the issues that any 
clear result can be obtained, 

{a). “If these articles do not constitute a breach of the privi¬ 
leges of the House, I should like to know what articles can consti¬ 
tute a breach of ■ them. ” ' These are the words of Sir Charles 

Russell, and they were in substance repeated more than once by 
other members. The essence of a charge involving a breach of 
privilege is that the charge should be'made against the conduct of 
a member in'his capacity and duty as a member. The Solicitor- 
General said : “ The foundation of the jurisdiction of the House is 
that the attack is an open interference with the House, or with the 
conduct and action of a member as a member.” This point will 
become clearer when we deal with the precedents mentioned in 
the debate. The charge in this case is one of falsehood directly as 
may be seen on c.xamining the' passages quoted above. How was 
it possible to show that such a charge did not constitute a breach 
of privilege? It was pointed out in the debate that the discussion 
was almost entirely in the hands of the lawyers ; and the Solicitor- 
General with all the ingenuity of a lawyer pleaded that tho’ the false¬ 
hood was told in the House, it was in reference to personal conduct 
not in the House. That is to say, Mr. Dillon is accused by the 
Times of associating with murderers. Lord Hartington alludes to 
it in a speech in the House. Mr. Dillon denies the charge in 
the House. The Times replies vhat Mr. Dillon’s e.Kplanation 
made ''from his place in Parliament" (see extract above) is a 
tissue of gross and palpable falsehoods. And the Solicitor-General 
says that the charge is with reference to “ personal conduct not in 
the House ”, />., not as a member ! 

That was one argument to show that no breach of privilege had 
been committed ; there was only one other, and that too urged by 
the Solicitor-General. There was no precedent, he said, for treat¬ 
ing imputations of. falsehood as breaches of privilege. All the 
precedents, according to him, showed th?t the imputations were 
those of corruption, or misfeasance, or coercion, intimidation. The 
charge against Mr. Dillon was one of falsehood merely, and there 
was nothing else in it for which there were precedents of the 
House having imprisoned any one. Mr. Bradlaugh offered to give a 
dozen precedents to the contrary. He quoted one that the 
Solicitor-General himself had mentioned, the case of Burdett 
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Abbott Sir Charles Russell in his reply said that there was no 
justification in any constitutional writer for the distinctions that the 
Solicitor-General had drawn, provided that the imputations referred 
to the conduct of members in Parliament This he supported by 
precedents which we shall presently consider. But this charge 
of deceiving the House by falsehood was, he pointed out, graver 
than any charge of corruption against*a membei; Mr. Gladstone 
adopted and empha.sized the same view. In the House, he said, 
there is no distinction between the actions and the words of a 
man. There speech is actidli, and to offend in point of truth in 
the performance of duty in debate, to offend by wilftil and deli¬ 
berate falsehood is the highest offence. 

Let us now see whether the precedents throw any light on the 
matter. First, the Burdett case, on which the Solicitor-General' 
relied so strongly. Sir Francis Burdett was voted guilty of a 
breach of privilege for words in an address to his constituents, and 
in an article printed in Cobbett’s “Register. ” He was then com¬ 
mitted to prison. When the right of the House of Commons to 
imprison was brought before the Queen’s Bench, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough held that Sir Francis Burdett had been properly found 
guilty. But Mr. Bradlaugh’s point was that in this case 
there was not one of the charges which the Solicitor-General 
had laid down as necessary for commitment There was no 
direct accusation of corruption, no accusation of misfeasance, no 
attempt to coerce or intimidate. The Court held that the House 
w'as fully able to commit to prison, and was besides its own judge 
as to what offences were a breach of privilege. 

Next, the ca.se of the John Bull Newspaper (May 1821). A mem¬ 
ber, Mr. Gray Bcnnet, made a speech in the House in whnch he 
made reflections upon the President of the Council. Jolm Bull 
referred to this, and to Mr. Gray’s subsequent apology. This apology, 
it said, was made only under a threat from the President’s stalwart 
son, and it was made in an intentionally low tone, so that sufficient 
publicity was not given. There was no corruption or misfeasance 
here. Yet the printer and the publisher were .sent to prison, 
together with a witness who prevaricated in answering questions. 

Such were the arguments used to support the denial of a breach 
of privilege. But it would seem that the breach was practically 
admitted even by the Government, altho’ ‘ it must be confessed ’ 
that their words are capable of an opposite signification. “ Even 
the Solicitor-Gencrdl did not deny that there had been a breach 
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of privilege," said a member, and there was no contradiction. 
** From a teachnical point of view no sane or reasonable persort 
would say that in this case there has not been a breach.” So said 
the last Chancellor' of the Exchequer, Lord Randolph Churchill. 
What did the pre.sent Chancellor say ?—“ Have we asserted that 
a breach of privilege has not been committed ? We have declined 
to treat it as a .breach of. privilege.” And that leads us to the 
second part of the subject. 
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THE CLASSIQ LAND OF ITAL Y. 

The sky was cloudless, and the sun shone gaily and brightly 
on the morning of the 28th November 1886, the day I had fixed 
for crossing the Alps by the Brenner Pass on my way to Italy 1 I 
could scarcely believe my eyes when in the morning I saw from 
my hotel windows the snowy peaks dazzling in the sun on every 
side, like a vast wall of adamant and silver surrounding the gay 
town of Insbruck. A little after ten T left the town to cross the 
Alps, and the scenery that I witnessed during the whole day was 
glorious. , 

The train slowly ascended along the valley of the Sill, working 
its way now through narrow gorges, and now through tunnels 
excavated through the solid rocks. The mountain river Sill foam¬ 
ed and clattered over a stony bed below, woody valleys or solid 
walls of rock extended on both sides of us, while high overhead 
towered the Patcher Kofel and other peaks over seven thousand feet 
high, and covered with snow. As we ascended we came above the 
snow line, which is not very high in this season ; valleys and rocks 
on all sides were covered with one vast sheet of snow, and little 
streams dripping from the fissures of rocks were frozen into Icicles 
and glistened in the sun. At last we reached the highest point 
of the Brenner Pass, 4,490 ft. above the level of the sea, and as the 
train stopped here for about five minutes I came out to have a better 
view of this famous pass. I had travelled by the pass of St. Go- 
thard fifteen years before—before a railway had. been constructe.d 
through it,—but I had travelled then in July, and there was no snow 
then on the pass. The view of the Brenner Pass in tfie end of 
November was grander and finer. One vast white sheet 'of snow 
covered the narrow pass and the^towering rocky walls that rose on 
both sides of it. The hardy pines on the sides of the rocks had 
lost bloom and were mostly brownish. Drops of water issuing 
from the rocks had frozen into icicles, or had collected here and 
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there on the ground and frozen into ice, which broke under the 
feet. The cold was bracing and to me delightful, and a bright 
sun shone from a blue cloudless mistless sky over this 
magnJHcent scene. 

Our train now began its descent, and the descent was far easier 
(as the poet has sung!) than the ascent. Our train went rapidly 
downwards, thr®ugh tunnels and along precipices, and soon 
we saw far below us a beautiful valley with a village in its midst 
and the infant river Adige flowing by it.. The Adige, which 
is a mighty river in Italy, is a tiny infant stream here which a child 
can cross without wetting his knees ! Our train winded clown the 
side of the hill, and within half an hour we found ourselves in the 
beautiful valley and the village which we had observed erewhile 
from far above ! 

And now we went down further and further southwards, along 
the course of the Adige, and through one of the loveliest valleys 
in the world. We had left th# snow’line far behind, and were going 
through a fertile valley, crossing and re-crossing the winding 
Adige, anc^ passing by small villages and their humble churches 
and small clusters of huts. We passed by the vineyards 
which are plentiful in this southern Tyrol, and which produce 
the cheap and harmless wine known as the Tyrol wine ; and groups 
of Tyrole.se women with their quaint attire and their ruddy healthy 
faces looked at the train as it passed. After passing Sterzing 
we saw the castles of Sprechenstcin and Reefenstcin to our left 
and our right, and sexm after we reached Franzenfeste where the train 
stopped for twenty minutes and I invested a florin very profitably 
on soup and roast beef and Tyrol wine ! 

We’ soon left behind Brixen which is the .see of an ancient 
Archbishopric founded in the fourth century. We then passed 
through a very romantic country, the valley narrowing itself into 
a gorge and the Adige, now stronger and deeper, rushing and sweep¬ 
ing along its stony bed, and washing the foot of the perpendicular 
rocks that rose from its bed. The valley widened again and we were 
soon in Botzen, the ancient capital of Tyrol. 

, Botzen is still the principal place of trade and business in 
Tyrol, and as it is almost closed by mountains on the norJh, and 
is open to southern and mild winds, it is still a favourite place for 
invalids who seek a healthy resort and a mild climate. After we 
left Botzen we still went between the rocky walls on both sides of 
us but the valley began to widen more an<f more. We passed 
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Trent, formerly the wealthiest town In Tyrol still 4 jAace 
of much importance, and by 8 p,m. we reached Ala,—the 
frontier town before reaching Italy. An examination of the 
i^ug^grage followed of course, with time for a cup of coffee and some 
biscuits which were very much needed. At lo EM. f was in 
Verona. 

“Am I in Italy?"' asked poet Rogers*to himself in rapture when 
be came to this classic land, and the same question seemed to arise 
in my mind as I walked through the streets of Verona on the 
sunny morning of the 29th November. There could be no doubt 
however in the matter. Everything around me told me that I 
had left the last traces of gloomy Gothic architecture behind and 
had come to a land where the very houses s^ke of tropical taste 
and tropical imagination. As I walked through the narrow but 
cleanly streets with the well plastered houses and green Venetian win¬ 
dows, I could well fancy myself in some Indian city,—in some quiet 
handsome street in the northern paft of Calcutta! From the door¬ 
ways I could see square courtyards inside the large houses, not 
unlike our Indian courtyards, and as portly Italian^ gentlemen 
passed lazily by me with the right wing of their loose cloaks 
flung over their left shoulders, so as to cover their chin and even 
their mouth and nose,—I thought to myself I had seen their not very 
distant relations of a winter morning in the streets of Calcutta ! 
Inside the numerous churches I saw women kneeling before im.iges 
of Saints or of the Virgin which would have passed as Lakshmi or 
Kartikeya il robed in Indian drapery ! 

But the resemblance, which is not altogether fanciful, goes farther 
and deeper. The same genial climate and fertile soil enabled the 
peoples of India and of Italy to light the lamp of civilizatidn at a 
time when northern nations were buried to barbarism. But as these 
nations rose in their turn, that ancient civilization declined. 
After the tenth century Italy and India were the unfortunate battle 
fields of foreigners,—India of the Moslem and Italy of the French¬ 
man, the Spaniard, the Austrian. But here the .parallel ends. The 
sympathy and help of modern Europe has helped Italy, feeble as she 
is compared to northern powers, to regain her place among 
nations and administer her own affairs. That sympathy and help 
will yet spread beyond the limits of Europe with the spread of 
civilization. 

Verona still Contains some monuments of ancient Roman 
civilization of which'the Amphitheatre or areiia is the principal oi^e. 
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It was built in the first century of the Christian era,—anterior by 
a thousand years to the most ancient of the cathedrals and churches 
which had been the object of my admiration in my recent traveis 
through Germany. It Is in the shape of an oval, and its lesser 
diameter is 404 feet, and that of the arena itself 146 feet. Forty-five 
ranges of seats rise from the arena to the top of the second 
storey. The wh9le was b\^ilt of solid marble, and could, when 
entire, have seated 22,000 people to witness the cruel sports of 
the old Roman days. Among other Roman remains are the 
Porta dei Borsari,—a solid Roman gate, still entire, and the Arco 
di Leoni another gateway. 

The centre of Verona is the Piazza (or square) dei Signori with, 
its fine Palace of Council. It is a handsome building adorned 
with statues and figfures of distinguished Veronese, In the centre 
of this square is a marble statue of the greatest poet of modern 
Italy. Dante stands in a contemplative mood, with a finger on 
his cheeks, and with that melaccholy frown on his forehead which 
befits the poet of the Inferno- On one side of this square are the 
tombs of the Scaligeri, who were the masters of Verona in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. These tombs adjoin the 
church of Santa Maria’l Antica and are adorned by fine and lofty 
monuments of marble which are among the principal sights of 
Verona On the other side of the square is the great Piazza dell Erbe 
or vegetable market of Verona There is a clock tower in this 
market and a pillar consisting of a single block of marble on which 
stood at one time the winged lion o| Venice until it waS destroyed 
by Nepoleon. 

Near this market place is a spot which every lover of English 
literature must regard with the deepest interest It is the old 
“palace” or family house of the Capulets, from the window of which 
Juliet is supposed to have given away her soul to Romeo! The 
palace is a brick building and by no means an imposing one 
according to oUr modern ideas, but in those days must have been 
considered fine. Modern travellers are disappointed with the 
midoeval “ Palaces " of Verona and Bolona, and even of Florence and 
Venice, as those palaces could hardly be compared to a rich man's 
residence in modern days. But in the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries these were the most superb private residences 
in Europe, and the histories of the.s6 families, then the most civilized 
in Europe, were the theme of the poet's song and the chronicler’s 
narrative. 
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In the Franciscan cemetery (now a vegetable garden) near the 
Franciscan convent (now a magazine) they still shew a stone 
coffin within a railed chapel In which Juliet is said to have 
been buried Hundreds of Englishmen and Americans have left 
their cards in this coffin, and one gentleman bearing the name of 
Shakespere has left a wreath with his card on this tonfb of 
Juliet. But I could not ascertain what, had becogie of the body of 
Juliet,—for the coffin is now empty. Is it profane to suspect that 
this coffin is a hoax,—even if we .suppose Juliet to be a 
historic person? But tourists never ask questions, and like a 
faithful believer, I instantly paid my homage t <5 that most 
gushing of all lovers and loved ones by buying a photograph of the 
place ! 

The cathedral of Verona was built in the fourteenth century and" 
is worth visit A fine painting of Assumption by Tatian hangs 
over one of the altars. I am told that Nepoleon carried this away 
to Paris, but that it was restored after his fall. Nepoleon is said to 
have stopped at the Canosa Palace at Verona. From the court¬ 
yard of that palace I had a fine view of the Adige,—a mighty 
stream here, flowing right through the town of Verona. 


R. C. Dutt. 
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CONJUGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF HINDU 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

r 

In connection with the case of Dadaji v. Rukhma Bai, it has been 
observed by some eminent lawyers and Sanskritists, that there 
is nothing in the Hindu Codes to authorise decrees for restitution 
of conjugal rights, and that where a Hindu husband or wife is 
forsaken by the party to whom he or she was married, the Courts 
of Law ought not to give any velief. This opinion is propounded 
not only by scholars like Professer Max Muller, Dr. Rajendra 
Lala and Dewan Raghu Nath Rao, but it has, to some extent, 
received countenance from the Bench itself, though the current of 
actual decisions is in favor of the opposite view. There is certain¬ 
ly no authority in our Shasters for the punishment of recusant 
wives by imprisonment in a public jail, or in any other manner. 
But, so far as I can see, there is clear authority in our Shasters 
for the adjudication of matrimoninal causes by the king and his 
representatives. Suits for enforcing conjugal rights and duties 
form one distinct head in Manu’s classification * of Legal Proceed¬ 
ings. What is more, there are express texts in our sacred Codes 
which declare that if a husband forsake a virtuous and loving wife, 
he should be severely punished by king. There is no text pro¬ 
viding for the punishment of the wife who forsakes her husband. 
But it does not nece.ssarily follow that a Hindu husband in the 
position of the unfortunate Dadaji, can have no remedy by an 
action at law. In fact, considering the general principles and ex¬ 
press ordinances of our Shasters, it cannot be contended that the 
Courts of Law established by the British Government in India 
have no jurisdiction, to entertain suits, for restitution of conjugal 
rights, between Hindu husbands and wives. 

In dealing with questions affecting the conjugal rights and 
duties of Hindus, our Judges have, by their judicial instinct, arrived 


• Xanu, Chap. Vlll. t. 7. 
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at the right conclusion. But almost all the reported judgments 
on the point are based more on principles of English law and 
equity, than upon the laws prescribed by our Shasters. In none 
of these judgments, is any attempt’made to examine the texts of 
our holy legislators. Nay, there cannot be any doubt that some of the 
learned Judges, who delivered these judgments, were not themselves 
satisfied as to their soundness. In facfei in the case of Gatha Ram 
Mistree v. Moohita Koochin (14 B. L. R. p 298) Mr. Justice Markby 
made some observation which have beejn taken to imply a doubt as 
to whether there can be such a thing as restitution of counjugal 
rights in Hindu law. In the case of Dadaji v. Rukiima Bai, the 
Counsel for the Bai contended, that the Hindu law books do not re¬ 
cognize the complusory discharge of marital duties, and that our 
Shasters regard such duties as matters of imperfect obligation, to be 
enforced by religious sanctions. The learned Judge, who delivered 
judgment in the case, admitted, in a manner, the force of the conten¬ 
tion, though his lordship overruled it by observing “ that although no . 
text may be found, in the Hindu law books, which provide for the 
King ordering a husband or wife to return, no tei^t was cited 
forbidding or deprecating compulsion.” Now it cannot be denied 
that by relying upon such reasoning, the learned Judge impliedly 
countenanced the view of those who hold that our Shasters do not 
warrant decrees for restitution of conjugal rights. 

Before proceeding to examine the texts of our holy Codes as 
to the point, it is necessary to consider the precise meaning 
and force of a decree for restitution. The old Ecclesiastical 
Courts of England claimed to enforce specifically the performance 
of conjugal duties in their minutest details. But these courts 
had not any independent power to give effect to their decrees ; 
and practically, the jurisdictisfh which they claimed was more 
nomijial than real. Suits for restitution of conjugal rights are now 
cognizable in England in the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court And such suits are brought “when¬ 
ever either the husband or wife is guilty of subtraction, or liyes 
separately from the other without any sufficient cause ; in which 
case they are compelled to come together .—Kerris Blackstone, p. 299. 

In Weldon, v. Weldon (9 L. R. P. D.) Sir John Hannen says:— 
The principle derived from the law on which the Ecclesiastical 
Courts proceeded was, that it is the duty of married persons to 
live together, and that this duty should be enforced by the decree 
of the court, unless* it be shown that the complaining party •had 
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been guilty of some matrimonial offence, for which a judgment 
authorising living apart might have been obtained by the other." 

On the basis of these authorities, the Bombay High Court has laid 
down in the case of Dadaji v. Rhkhma that the gist of the action 
for restitution of conjugal rights is that married persons are bound 
to live together, and that one or other has withdrawn himself or 
herself without lawful excuse. ” 

Conjugal rights are from their very nature, incapable of being 
specifically enforced by Courts of Law. It does not therefore 
seem reasonable to suppose that th‘e Courts of Law in England 
or here woulti pass decrees which would outrage decency, and 
which they could not possibly give effect to. The wording of 
some of the reported Judgments seems to lead to the conclusion 
that they authorised compulsory cohabitation. But the more 
resonable construction of such decrees seems to be, that they re¬ 
quired nothing more than that the parties should live together. 

If the purport and effect of'decrees for restitution be as stated 
above, then there can be no doubt whatever that there is ample 
authority in our Shasters for such decrees. Under no circumstan¬ 
ces is a Hindu husband allowed by his law to use force for the 
purpose of compelling his wife to comply with his wishes. There are 
texts which no doubt declare that cohabitation is imperative on a 
particular day in the month.* But these texts apply only to the 
husband, for texts of law which prescribe the doing of an act, 
apply only to the possible authors of the act and not to possible 
subjects, t Where the wife lives in -the house of her husband and 
under his protection, but conducts herself in a refractory spirit 
there the only remedy open to the husband is to take ano¬ 
ther wife (Manu, Chap. IX, ver. 77—79). But where the wife refuses 
to live with her husband, the latter is not only entitled but bound 
by law to take and keep her under his protection, unless she be 
guilty of acts for which a wife may be lawfully turned out of 
doors. There is no express text authorising the grant of any 
relief to the husband who is deserted by his wife without any justi¬ 
fying cause. But there is no necessity of express texts to provide 
a remedy for such cases. According to Hindu Jurisprudence, 
females are never allowed to live independently. Our legal 
Codes allow females to acquire and to hold separate property, and 

* Bm Manu, Quipter UI v. 4S, and aommeotarlea theraon. 

iv^?^**lS^?*7*.*'**^*”*^."*.*®t*'*“**^* Htadn Law. It la in aocordaaon with thla naxiu 
tnnt imnimMd damM of kinahlp in marrUm are counted with rafei*apce to the brldasroom who ia 
tna author of the act of marriage and not with rafertnoe to the bride who ia Uie mbjeet of the act. 
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are, in that respect, far in advance of the laws of most European 
nations. But, in the social and domestic economy of the 
Hindus, the wife is always regarded as dependent. She is not 
treated by oUf law as a chattel.*' Nor is her position like that 
of a minor. In the management of household affairs, and in deal¬ 
ing with her own property, she haS almost unlimited powers, *both 
in* theory and in practice. The position of her husband, with 
respect to her, is somewhat analogous to that of the Paramount 
Power towards Protected Chiefs. Manu says :— 

Day and night must women* be held by their protectors in a slate 
of dependence j but in lawfvi and innocent recreations, though rather ad¬ 
dicted to them, they may he left at their own disposal. Their fathers 
protect them in childhood j their husbands protect them in youth ; 
their sons protect them in age. A woman is never fit for indepen¬ 
dence. Woman must, above all, be restrained from the smaNesC illicit- 
gratification ; for, not being thus restrained, they bring sorrow on both 
families. I-et husbands consider this as the supreme law ordained for 
all classes; and let them, how weak soever, diligently keep their wives under 
Lawful restrictions; for he, who preserves his wife from vice, preserves his 
offspring from sus])icion of bastardy, his ancient usages from neglect, his . 
family from disgrace, himself from anguish, and his duty from violation.” 
—Manth Chap, /JT, a, 3, 5, 6 , & 7. 

Even sonlcss widows are enjoined not to live incfepcndcntly, 
Narada says:— 

After the death of husband, it is his family that have a claim to the 
obedience of the sonless widow. They have a right to be consulted, when 
she makes any disposition of her property; they are the guardians of 
her w'ealth; they should supply her with the means of subsistence. W'lieii 
Uie family of her husband has become extinct to a man, when the family 
dwelling house is gone [to ruin or has passed to other hands], ^d)en 
there is not a soul of the same bJood with her husband, she becomes 
subject to the guardianship of her father's family.--il/arada dted in 
Uni/uNiaffdy Chap. XI, Sec, I, para. 64. 

The Hindu law, relating to the guardianship of adult widows, 
may not be accepted as having any binding force in these days. 
But in dealing with questions relating to marital duties of 
Hindu wives, the Indian Courts are bound to administer the law, 
according to our Shasters, as required by a series of well-known 
legislative enactments. That being the case, Hindu husbands arc 
clearly entitled to seek the assistance of the Courts, in order to be 
enabled to take and to keep refractory wives under control. 

When a Hindu wife is forsaken by her husband, without any jus¬ 
tifying cause, our Shasters authorise the punishment of the 
husband, in express terms. It is therefore difficult to comprehend 
how the impres.sion gained ground that conjugal duties are treated 

* Husu, Chap. IX., T. 10; Katyana clUd In Dayabbaija Obap. IT flee. I para. 31. * 
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by our Codes as matters of irapcrrect obligation to be enforced by 
religious sanctions-only. Devala says.:— 

No atonement is ordained for the man who forsakes his own wife 
•through delusion of mind. c 

With re.spect to this text, It may be said that it imposes only 
a moral obligation. But what is to be said of the following text 
• ofNarada:— 

A husband who abandons an aflectionate wife, one who speaks not 
harshly, who is sensible, constant and fruitful, shall bo brought to his 
duty, by the king, with a severe chastisement— Sarada cited in Vj/avastha 
Durpan, p, 209. ' 

This text fcxpressly vests the king and his Courts with juris¬ 
diction to punish the man who descrt.“ his wife. There is no text 
declaring the wife punishable for refusing to perform conjugal duties. 
'The reason of this distinction is obvious ; for, according to our law, 
the husband is at liberty to raar*ry again, even in the lifetime of a 
previously married wife. The husband having, under the circums¬ 
tances, a remedy in his own hands, our Sljasters do not provide for 
giving him any relief, by the punishment of the recusant wife. 

Where the wife not only refuses to perform conjugal duties, but 
would not live under tlie protection and control of her husband, 
there the latter is entitled to relief, for the purpo.se of enabling 
him to discharge his duty as guardian. But the very object of 
giving such relief is defeated, if, under the circumstances, the wife 
be sentenced to suffer imprisonment, in a public jail, for refusing to 
comply with the order of the Court. The Hindu Codes arc al¬ 
together silent as to the procedure ^by which the husband’s right 
of guardianship should be enforced. It seems to be meant that 
the procedure should be .similar to that laid down for securing 
the custody of minors. The sanctions prescribed, by the Code 
of Civil Procedure, for compelling recusant wives to submit to the 
control of their husbands, are not only objectionable from a senti¬ 
mental point of view, but they are inconsistent with the substantive 
law which our Court.s are Called upon to administer where the 
parties arc Hindu^. It must therefore be highly gratifying, both 
to orthodox Hindus and to the philanthropic friends of the Rukhma 
Bai, that the Supreme Legislature has been set in motion for the 
amendment of the obnoxious section of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
Imprisonment in a public jail is a kind of punishment which is 
altogether unsuited for female oflenders, especially to those in the 
prime of youth. Whatever be the nature of their offence, it does not 
seem proper to punish them in a manner which*ruins then^ for ever 
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and involves indelible disgrace on their families. By imprisonment 
hi public jails, female offenders are exposed to the worst risks, 
and are so lowered in their own estimation" and* that of the public, 
as to be in'dknger ofbecoming, confirmed sinners. If it be possible' 
to punish them adequately, in some other manner, as we think it is, 
then there can be no justification whatever for dcaiing with them as 
at present. It seems, therefore, that Hindus and' non-Hindus will 
all agree in hailing with delight am amendment in the criminal 
law of the country that would exempt female offenders from 
imprisonment. At any rate, there cam be' no objection to the 
amendment of Sec. 259 of the Code of Civil Proce'dure, for the 
purpose of exempting recusant wives from incarceration in crithinal 
jail. According to the principles of Hindu Law, we can evengp fur¬ 
ther, and recommend their total exemption from all punishment. 
In fact, considering the substantive law of-our Shasters- as to matri¬ 
monial rights and duties, they ought to be so- exemptedi But if 
such indulgence be'given to them; then, in all cases where suits for, 
recovery of wives are brought by Hindu husbands, the procedure 
ought tO' be similar to that laid down for restoring minors to the 
custody of their guardians. From every point of view, such a 
procedure would be far less open* to- objection, than the kind of 
sanction-s by which decrees, for recovery of wives, are now enforced. 

So far as we can. see, all parties must admit the necessity of a 
change in the existing law of Procedure. The only question is 
whether the Legislature should interfere with the substantive law. 
of our Sha.sters as to marriage.* Such an interference would not only 
imvolve an unnecessary departure from the principle of religious- 
toleration which has hitherto characterized British rule, but, ta us 
at legist, it seems to be neither desirable nos feasible. By legis¬ 
lative Enactment, Hindu fathers might be deprived of the right, 
or rather freed from the responsibility of giving their daughters in 
marriage before maturity. But, so lotjg as our females live in the 
seclusion of the Zenana, and free intercourse between the sexes 

is neither allowed nor desired, it is difficult- to see how marriage 

• 

can take place at all, with the consent of both parties. The 
British Legislature, with all its power, cannot compel the Hindu 
population to throw open their Zenanas. Marriages cannot take 
place at all in our society, unless arranged by parents, as at 
present, uiKler a sense of religjous duty. Marriage with the con¬ 
sent of parties is not unknown to our law. But the Gandharva form 
of marriage is tre&ted by our Holy Legislators as an inferior kind 
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of wedlock, and in consequence of the Zenana system, it has be¬ 
come obsolete in practice. Marriage, based upon mutual love and 
consent, has no doubt its recommendations. But wq cannot, at the 
same time, ignore its disadvantages and drawbacks. Even if the 
two sexes be freely allowed to mix in innocent conversation or 
amusements, still we would not consider it desirable to encourage 
a system of marriage that must inevitably diminish that natural 
modesty which is the main safeguard of female virtue. Theoretically, 
the male members of the Hindu community are at liberty to marry, 
without any reference to their parents. But, in practice, it is not 
considered proper for them to do so. In outward form, marriage is in 
a manner forced upon both boys and girls by their parents^ This 
system certainly conduces more to promote modesty, than 
marriage by self choice. At the present time, Hindu girls carry 
their modesty so far as to evince great reluctance, when they are 
taken to the house of their husbands. In fact, the girl that would 
. not shed tears, on such occasion#, is considered as wanting in modesty. 
Such being the notions and feelings of the community, Hindu boys 
and girls will never arrange their own marriages, even if permitted 
to do so, unless completely denationalized by their training. 

Marriage, according to European notions, cannot take place 
except by the consent of parties. At first sight this view seems 
to be so reasonable as to be beyond dispute. But if mutual con¬ 
sent be the essence of marital union, then society collectively 
can have no right to make the tie indissoluble. Carrying the 

f, 

principle to its logical consequences, the marriage bond ought 
to be severable whenever either party desires separation. If 
marriage be made free, divorce ought to be made free also. 
But we doubt very much whether our social reformers and 
philanthropists would go to that length, in upholding the 
principle of individual freedom. The institution of marriage, 
from its very nature, restricts individual freedom. The marital 
bond not only gives the married couple certain rights over 
each other’s person, but, at the same time, materially curtails 
liberty of intercourse between them and the rest of the world. The 
principle of individual freedom cannot therefore be fully given effect 
to, without -doing away with marital unions altogether, and adopting 
something like the system of Malabar Tarwads. If the institution 
of marriage be upheld at all, then the Hindu system of matrimony 
cannot be condemned as no marriage at all, on the ground that it 
does not favor self-choice. 
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The system of manrlfige which prevails among all Aryan nations 
necessarily requires the transfer of the female party to the family of 
her husband But complete affiliation cannot take place, unless, at 
the time of the transfer, the girl is young enough to be treated as a 
child of the family. In a Hindu family, the newly married wife is a 
sight that gods might look upon with pleasure. She is fondled and 
petted by the mother and all the other female relations of the hus¬ 
band, and for some years at least, no one looks upon her with 
jealousy or ill will. Being introduced into the family by the parents 
of her husband, they try to make her as happy as possible. If her 
husband evinces any indifference towards her, whether out of over¬ 
modesty or real dislike, the other members of the family use all their 
good offices to secure for her the love of her lord. Her tender age, 
and the fact of her being torn from the family of her birth, plead 
so strongly in her favor, that, in the majority of cases, she is 
treated with more than parental affection. The kindly feelings 
which are thus awakened' generally last throughout life, the . 
result being that, as a rule, the Hindu wife not only loves and 
regards the parents of her husband as her own, but proves to be 
their ministering angel, when they are broken down by age and 
failing health. But such a result could not possibly arise, if the 
marriage of girls took place at an advanced age, by their own 
choice. If young men and women arrange their own nuptials-, 
the parents of the husband would naturally evince great reluctance 
to admit the girl, so taken in marriage, into the family. If she be 
at all admitted, still, for some time at least, her position must be 
very uncomfortable. She would be regarded as a stranger forced 
upon the family by the act of a subordinate member, and she 
would be looked upon with that jealousy and suspicion which are 
inevitable whenever the wife of any of the members of a joint 
family is known to have acquired too much ascendency on 
him. 

It is very often urged, that early marriage enervates men, and 
incapacitates them for the battle of life. But are not wine and 
opium far more injurious? If the reformers are sincere in their 
anxiety to improve the physical strength and economical condition 
of their fellow countrymen, they should devote their energy to check 
the spread of drunkenness and ^opium smoking. If they succeed 
in doing that, we may hear their talk about child marriage with 
greater patience Early marriage prevails among the stout Raj¬ 
poots of Upper India as. well as among Bengali Babus. How 
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CffrI it be tfjCTf sakf tliat early imrriage has enervated the people 
of our country? Tlie fact is that, as a class, the Hinirflis=aTe not 
physically quite so weak as they are supposed to be; Even- ad¬ 
mitting^ that tlfey are prhysicSllly weaker thaiv other nations with 
similar climatic conditions, their abstmemce froiiv animtil food, and 
the fact that most of them are too poor to be properly fed, housed 
arrd clothed would go very fer to account for the phenomenon. 

In condemning the practice of early marriage, the reformers 
generally ignore the fact that our Shasters do not warrant the early 
marriage of males. On the conti-ary there are express texts 
which prohibit the marriage of males before the twenty-fourth 
year. The plain meaning of these texts is at present avoided by 
the interpretation put upon them by the later commentators. 
'Blit, even according to the law as- laid cfown in the Digests,, males- 
cannot marry until they become capable of understanding what 
is meant by marriage. In practice, therefore, the marriage of 
m ile.s usually takes place betM^'eerr the seventeenth and nineteenth- 
years, and consummation takes place a year or two later. 

Whatever objections there may be against the marriage of 
girls before maturity the demand for reform—if any reform is 
required at all—ought to proceed from those who are affected 
by the existing system. The Farsi gentleman, who- has acquired 
a cheap renown by his con-tirmal vaticinations against our most 
cherished social institutions, can have no- concern whatever 
with the laws and customs of our society. We doubt whether 
tlicre is any other nation in earthawhom it would be safe to regale- 
with the kind of proposals that have been made by the 
philanthropic gentleman for forcing his reforms upon iks. A 
neighbour may be allowed to give us the benefit of his advice, 
even in our domestic affairs. We may even thank the friend who 
would point out our faults and shortcomings, in matters re¬ 
garding which outsiders ought not to have any concern. But 
no man, having the least spark of self-respect, would allow his 
neighbour, however kind his intentions may be, to dictate to him 
any measure which, according to his own lights, he does not 
approve. 

It is true that some members of the Hindu community have 
been advocates of reforms in our system of marriage. But there 
is already a remarkable change in the attitude of some of the 
leaders of the Brahmos and Native Christians, who, at one time, al¬ 
most as vehemently declaimed against child marriage and enforced 
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widowhood^ as Mr. Malabari himself There are still some among 
them who adhere to their former mews and opinions. But it is not 
at all impossible that time and reflection may bring them round alsa 
At any rate, the recent wntiiags»and utterances of Babus Jai 
Govinda Shorae and Protap Chunder MajumJar ought to lead the 
advocates of social reform to examine their position more carefiillyi 
They may not attach any importance to the opiiyons of orthodox 
Hindus. They may ascribe such opinions to the conservatism of 
narrow-minded bigots. But nothing can justify their not showing 
due respect towards the opinihn of those who are Hindus by birth, 
but who having openly discarded the religion of thetr ancestors, 
yet maintain that, in the peculiar circumstances of Hindu society, 
its marriage laws cannot be altered with advantage. 

Notwithstanding the agitation about social reformation, it docs 
not seem to us likely that the Legislature will attempt any inter¬ 
ference with the substantive law of our Shasters as to matrimony. 
The giving away of girls in marriage before maturity is a duty 
the violation of which, according to the belief of the Hindus, 
consigns them and their ancestors to intolerable tormejnts in hell. 
Vishnu says :— 

So many seasons of menstruation as overtake a maiden feeling the 
passion of love and sought in marriage by persons of suitable rank, even 
so many are the beings destroyed by both her father and mother this 
is a maxim of law.—Nei’ Dniiabhaijay Chapter, XT Set IT, 

Paillimashi ays —A damsel -should be given in marriage before her 
breasts swell But if she have mcnstuiated befoic inainage both the 
giver and the taker fall into the abyss of hell; and hci fathci, grandfather 
and gieat grandfather are born insects in ordure.— Tb/d. 

In the face of these ordinances of our Sacred Codes, the British 
Government cannot, consistently with its repeated pledges, interfeic 
with the law of our Shasters regarding marriage At any rate, so 
Jong as the matrimonial law of the Hindus remains unaltered, 
suits, for enforcing the right of guardianship of Hindu husbands 
over their wives, are clearly cognizable by the Courts of Law. 
In form, the suit ought to be, not for restitution of conjugal rights, 
but for enabling the husband to discharge Ill’s duties as guardi’an. 
Want of consent to the marriage on the part of the wife is no 
more an answer to such a suit, than in suits for the specific 
performance of lawful contracts entered into, on behalf of a minor, 
by his guardian. 

Where a Hindu wife is forsaken by her husband, the latter is 
clearly punishable* by the king and his courts, under the text of 
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Nar?Lda quoted in page 74 ante. It cannot therefore be said that 
there is no autlionty in our Shasters under which the Courts can 
take cogni/ince of matrimonial causes between Hindu husbands 
and wives. • 

J. N. Bhattaciiarjee. 
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THE RECENT DEBATE ON PRIVILEGE. 

II 

Mr. W. H. Smith urged that to vote a breach of privilege would 
be in effect to decide the question before any inquiry was made 
into its truth or falsehood. This objection was easily met. It was 
stated—with what justice we a»e not in a position to decide—that 
the truth or falsehood of the charge was beyond the issue ; that the 
sufficiency of the reply did not concern the question ; that the 
essence of privilege lay in the nature of the charge itself. But the 
most obvious answer to the objection was that no such condem¬ 
nation was involved in the proper course of proceeding. No con¬ 
demnation would be pronounced until the Times had an opportu¬ 
nity of justifying or withdrawing its charges. ’ 

Another reason for declining to treat the matter as a breach of 
privilege was that serious breaches of privilege had been committed 
before, and the House had declined to treat them as such. If 
imputations of falsehood' were a breach of privilege, then such 
breaches were committed every week. These are evidently what 
Lord Randolph Churchill called " technical breaches.” But do those 
imputations of falsehood fulfil the conditions which the Lega\, Mem¬ 
bers of the GoveriAnent laid down ? Do they refer to the conduct 
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of members as members in the House ? Questions of criticism, 
said Sir William Harcourt, were not questions of privilege. But 
here were not mere criticismsibut direct charges against the charac¬ 
ter, not of one member only, bite of a party of eighty-sik members. 
The House did, of course, several occasions decline to treat cer¬ 
tain remarks as breaches of privilege. But this was only in cases 
which were too trivial; or where the charges were withdrawn and 
an apology made ; or, as in the case of Ferrand, where they were 
not substantiated. 

In 1S44, Mr. Ferrand charged Sir ‘James Graham and another 
member with having used their influence to obtain a false and frau¬ 
dulent report from an election committee. This charge was neither 
proved nor withdrawn. Mr. Farrand declined to apologise. There¬ 
upon Sir Robert Peel moved that Sir James Graham and the 
other member having in their places denied the allegations, and Mr. 
Ferrand having declined to substantiate them, these charges were 
, false and calumnious, and did rtot affect the character or honour of 
the members in question. Here, it will be noticed, no further pro¬ 
ceedings were taken because the charge was not persisted in. No 
defence was made. In Mr. Dillon’s case, the Times offered to prove 
each charge. 

(6) We turn now to the discussion with regard to an action-at- 
law. There are two points to consider:—First, whether the Irish 
party should go to law at all; secondly, whether they should accept 
the offer of Government, and allow the Attorney-General to prose¬ 
cute the Times. The Government considered the chaVge a grave 
one ; since it had been brought before the House, and an inquiry was 
passionately demanded by the members concerned, the Govern¬ 
ment was bound to provide .some means of investigating the matter. 
They declined to treat it as a breach of privilege ; they could not see 
their way to a Select Committee—for reasons to be afterwards 
di.scussed ; and as the only other available course, they suggested 
this pro.secution. For this they had twelve or ten precedents. 
These precedents v/ere very lightly treated by Mr. Gladstone. 

A prosecution of the nature proposed by Government was to be 
made, he declared, for the first time in history. The Attorney- 
General interrupted with a cry of “Ten precedents,” and Mr. 
Gladstone reported that he knew those ten precedents, and they, 
were not worth ten bras.s farthings, indeed less; for they were all 
irrelevant or where relevant were against the present, proposal. The, 
reason was this : the House had never ordered a prosecution by 
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the Attorney-General without previously making itself a party in 
the case, i <*., without condemning thetMng for which the prose¬ 
cution was ordered. This he repeated several times, and chal¬ 
lenged contradiction. “I will at once abandon ray ground" he 
exclaimed, “if the hon’ble and learned gentleman [the Solicitor 
General] can produce a case and a prosecution ordered b^ the 
House without a previous declaration.by the House, Let him give, 
me a contradiction in. one word across the table and I will at once 
change my ground. He had had more time now, and his learned friend, 
the Attorney-General, has be’en doing his best,, and no more com¬ 
petent persons could apply themselves- to the task. ‘According to- 
my knowledge, and it is confirmed by the invincible silence of the 
opposite bench, there has been no case where the House has used 
the public purse to promote the purpose of private litigation with¬ 
out making itself a party in the case by pronouncing a preliminary 
judgment upon the matter which is to be the subject of inquiry." 
No contradiction was offered. No opposing word broke the “ invin¬ 
cible silence" of the Government bench. The Attorney-General, 
rose to speak immediately after Mr. Gladstone, but he evaded the- 
i-ssue. Mr. Childers describes the scene that occurred when the 
challenge was given:—" I noticed when my right hon. friend was 
speaking that there was much agitation among gentlemen opposite. 
There was a collection of books brought in from the library; there 
was a communication between the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Law Officers of the 
Crown ; thcVc was a reference £|gain to certain other books which 
were brought into the House during my right hon. friend’s re¬ 
marks, and when my right hon. friend made that challenge in unmis- 
takeable terms, we had a right to expect that the Attorney-General 
would, in his reply, dea.l with my right hon. friend’s argument 
But not one single word fell from the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man with respect to that argument, which was the cardinal 
argument in my right hon. friend’s speech. ... He might have 
parried it, or he might have met it fully, or at least in some way 
alluded to it It was the main contention of my right hon. friend, 
and yet not a single word fell from the Attorney-General in reply 
to it.” 

Are we then justified in assuming that Mr. Gladstone was right 
in his contention ? It was resehred-for one of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
late followers, to make any sort of reply to the challenge. Of the 
ten precedfcnts, said-Sir Henry James, in only two was there u pre- 
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vious declaration that the offence was a breach of privilege, in the 
other eight a resolution was moved that a libel had been written. 
Mr. Gladstone said that the resolutions spoke of “false and scandalous 
libel.” If a false and scandalous‘’libel were voted, replied SirJHenry 
James, how can a fair trial be asked for ?—a reply not altogether 
conclusive. If then, the traditional practice of 300 years had been, 
as Mr. Gladstone described, ’’surely a reasonable explanation, a 
sufficient justification was necessary to show why a new procedure 
should be adopted. 

Sir William Harcourts’ argument was very much the same. 
The principle of a prosecution by the Attorney-General is that 
the Attorney-General believes in the guilt of the party prosecuted. 
Could that be said of this case ? There were exceptional cases in¬ 
deed, but the circumstances were different: the Government had 
not expressed sympathy with the accused party. It was admitted 
by the Solicitor-General that there should be some sympathy with 
. the party on whose behalf tlhe prosecution was made ; but the 
Attorney-General could be only nominally associated with the case 
—the other lawyers being chosen by the parties concerned. 

It was inevitable that an objection should be raised against this 
prosecution that it would be collusive, or at least open to the charge 
of collusion. The plaintiff would in a manner be identical with the 
defendant, for the Government party had either assumed the truth 
of the charges or had emphasized them in their public speeches. The 
Times itself recommended this prosecution. Admitting, however, 
that the Government advisers acted ifi this matter with no unworthy 
intentions, still in this case, acting differently from their prede¬ 
cessors, the Government asked a Court to pronounce a sentence of 
libel, while carefully avoiding to pronounce any opinion themselves. 
The Attorney-General angrily repudiated the charge of collusion, 
and pointed out that prosecutions were, as a matter of form, un¬ 
dertaken in his name, though he had not the slightest knowledge of 
them. If the House were to order a prosecution his name must be 
used ; but the lawyers to be employed would be chosen by the par¬ 
ties concerned. A member replied that it was understood from 
Mr. W. H. Smith’s speech that the Government would take an active 
share in the prosecution. It appeared now that the Law Officers of 
the Crown were to be nominally associated only. This would tell 
even more against the Irish members when the jury found that the 
weight and influence of the Crown were arrayed.on the other side,. 
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As against a trial in a court of law, it was pointed out that 
criminal prosecutions for libel were deprecated by judges them¬ 
selves. “ In other words,” said Sir Charles Russell, ** the man who 
institutes criminal proceedings for libel in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred comes handicapped into court” Into the technicalities of 
legal proceedings we cannot enter. Whether the accused Irishmen 
would have their mouths closed, or whether they-'could go into the 
witness box and swear to the falsehood of the accusations; whe¬ 
ther counsel had a right to cross-examine the printer, editor, and 
publisher of the Times, or whether they were debarred from such 
a course; these are questions for lawyers, and not for laymen. 
But in a trial by law, there always seems to be an advantage to 
the defendant. 

The objection that there would be too great a delay in an action- 
at-law is one that need not be seriously discussed. The alternative 
to an action-at-law was examination by a Select Committee of the 
House. If delay is to be taken into Account, the objection must be 
valid against both courses. The recent trial of “ Brennon v. Ridg- 
way ” took eight months ; a Select Committee to inquire into a 
charge against Mr. Butt, the former Home Rule Leader, took 
four months. A Government prosecution, it was said, would 
have precedence in a court of law and so could be concluded 
in six weeks or a month ; but a Commitee in the case of “ Grissell 
V. Ward ” took only sixteen days, and the rule of the House is 
that Committees sit from day to day. 

We arrive now at what is reaWy the essence of the matter—the 
chances of a fair verdict in a court of law. The Opposition professed 
that the Irish party were less likely to have a fair trial on account 
of the political prejudices excited against them by the repeated 
denunciations of the Times —denunciations which the Conserva¬ 
tive party were most active in circulating. This is not an objection 
that can be lightly passed over; but let us clear the issue. A 
vast amount of sentimental declamation was uttered on this sub¬ 
ject. It was said that the Opposition impugned the character pf 
judges, and the fairness of juries. That palladium of English 
liberty—trial by jury—was said to be insulted and degraded. And 
the Tories rallied once more to the defence of another venerable 
institution. This was all very natural and pretty, but one doubts 
whether it was after all so effective. Let us more calmly consider 
what was said. 
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What was the issue ? The issue was merely whether a Select 
Committee of the House, orva court of law was the better tribunal 
for investigating the grave charges brought against Mr, Dillon^ 
Both courses were open. The?’' Government considered that the 
latter, the Opposition that the former, course was preferable. It 
was in deciding between the two that the question of judges and 
juries came into consideration. The Nationalists and t|je Liberals 
claimed that a Committee would, in this peculiar case, be less likely 
to be biassed of political prejudices than a London jury. First 
as to the judges. Mr. Gladstone said that “ within the present 

I 

century very serious questions have been raised wi':h respect to 
the conduct of eminent judges in English courts of justice." This 
was provoked by a remark that Lord R. Churchill made ; and Mr. 
Glad^itone gave as an instance of the case of Lord Dundonald, where 
Lord Campbell criticised the conduct of his colleague, Lord 
Ellenborough. In answer, it was stated that Lord Campbell’s criti¬ 
cisms as a biographer were not held of much account, and if this 
was the only instance, Mr. Gladstone had not justified his remark, 
‘‘But," continued Mr. Gladstone, “ there is one judge [Mr. Justice 
Stephen] now upon the bench, who came down from the bench to 
take a part in regard to the great Irish question more violent than, 
has been taken almost by any layman I can remember. And if 
one of these gentlemen sitting below the gangway says it is ex¬ 
cusable in him to feel some mistrust in such a case, though I should 
not feel mistrust myself, yet I must say that I understand that mis¬ 
trust ” Then as to the juries. A London jury accustomed for 
years to read the denunciations of the against the Irish party 

(and the charges now made were mere repetitions of charges made 
long ago) were surely liable to be biassed by what they had been 
accustomed to read. We have to remember how extensively the 
charges of the Times have been circulated, and we may well 
imagine that Conservatives would not spare to use them in order to 
gain a political advantage. Then there are other than party pre¬ 
judices. There are-the prejudices in favour of the liberty of the 
press—prejudices well founded, no doubt, but prejudices that were 
very likely, especially in these excited times, to interfere with the 
calm dispensing of even-handed justice. Consider, too, how the 
minds of a jury can be biassed, by Jssues irrelevant to the case in 
hand. How counsel 

“ Sbilled by a touch to depeen Scandal’s tints 

With all the kind mendadty of hints; ’’ 
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could rake up almost every incident in the private life of a man, 
and blind his judges to what they are strictly called upon to decide. 

To assert these objections is very different from charging judges 
and juries with evil attributes. What the Opposition claimed was 
that judges and juries were human, after all, and not infallible, that 
the probabilities of a fair trial were greater in a Select Committee. 

Is it so very absurd to think that at sflch a trial both parties would 
not stand on equal ground ? Ought we to blame an Irishman for 
distrusting juries whose political prejudices are violently against 
him, and for wishing that judges like Caesar’s wife should be above 
suspicion ? 

It was pointed out that the resolutions of the House of Com¬ 
mons could be put in evidence against Mr. Dillon, It so happen¬ 
ed in the case of Mr- Bradlaugh, when he brought an action against 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, a resolution of the House (hoping that the 
Sergeant-at-Arms had acted according to the orders of the House) 
was admitted as evidence. Sir Henry James replied that these re¬ 
solutions must be .shown to be relevant to the issue before they could 
be admitted, and he contended that in this case the resolutions 
would not be relevant. On the other hand what was the position 
of the parties? The House of Commons prosecutes the Times, and 
the House of Commons declines to express any opinion on the 
case. 

Sir Henry James too, it was, who challenged the Opposition to 
name any c^se where a jury was influenced by political prejudices. 
He himself gave two instances to the contrary, where party consi¬ 
derations were laid aside. The challenge was immediately taken 
up. Mr. Healy mentioned the “ Manchester Martyrdom, ” where 
five men—presumably Irishmen--charged with wilful murder were 
instantly convicted. One of these five men was proved to have 
been serving as a marine on board a ship of war in the Channel on 
the very day when the murder took place, and he was released. Mr. 
H. Fowler mentioned the cases of Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Cochrane 
and “ Belt v. Lowes.” Why, he asked further, were those frequent 
appeals made to superior courts to reverse the verdict of juries ? 
Another lawyer referred to a case of bribery arising out of a recent 
election at Boston. The verdict "not guilty” was loudly applaud¬ 
ed, especially by those on the two front benches, reserved for the 
jurymen in waiting. One man " with a loud voice ” was fined, and 
he proved to be oife of the jurors in th^ next case. The judge 
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(Mr. Justice Stephen) ordered that that particular jury should not be 
called upon, and the Times afterwards commented severely on the 
sympathy of Lincolnshire jurymen with bribers. Mr. Labouchere 
sarcastically observed that Sir Henry James had spoken of trial by 
jury in terms which he had no doubt many and many a time ad¬ 
dressed to that noble institution ; and asked why changes of venue 
and “ special juries ” were cpntinually demanded. ** 

It would have been remarkable if during the debate no mention 
had been made of the case of “ Bren non v. Ridgway, ” decided 
about that time. Mr. Brennon was kn Irishman accused of asso¬ 
ciation with'dynamitards. He brought an action against Ridgway, 
the publisher of the offending pamphlet, and obtained £ 500 dam¬ 
ages. But it was pointed out in answer that Brennon was (though a 
' Home Ituler) an enemy of the Nationalists, that he wa.s a Conser¬ 
vative candidate, and that there were seven Tories on the jury. 

We come lastly to the appointment of a Select Committee to try 
the issue between Mr, Dillon and the Times, or, as afterwards 
determined, between the Irish party and the Times. Sir Charles 
Lewis’s motion was negatived by a majority of 79 votes, 218 against 
297. The Solicitor General’s amendment then became the substan¬ 
tive motion, and to this Mr. Gladstone proposed as an amendment 
that a Select Committee should be appointed. He argued that 
such a course was conformable both to reason and precedent. 

The first precedent to be noticed is the case of “ Grissell and 
Ward,” 1879. Some statements were made to a Committee of the 
House suggesting corruption against certain members of that Com¬ 
mittee. The Committee asked for an inquiry, and the inquiry was 
made before the persons were brought to the bar. There was no 
inquiry after they were brought to the bar. But this, it was pointed 
out, was not a question of substance at all. On the other hand, it 
was contended that the case bore no analogy to the present case, 
as the inquiry was not made to see whether a breach of privilege 
had been committed, but to see if there was any truth in the 
charges that had been made. In this connection we may place the 
exact words of Mr. Gladstone’s amendment; “ That this House 
is of opinion that an inquiry should be made by a Select Committee 
into the charge of wilful falsehood, in a speech delivered in this 
House, brought in an article published in the Times newspaper of 
the 2nd May, against John Dillon, Esq,, Member for East Mayo. ” 

In 1854, Mr. Butt complained that an article in the Times vraa 
a breach of privilege, and moved that a Committee of Privileges be 
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appointed to inquire and report thereon. The article accused the 
Irish party of corruption, said that the Irish members represented 
only the " embodied wish of some hundreds of needy men to obtain 
place, salary, power.” Lord John» Russell supported the motion. 
“ The House," he said, “ cannot feel the slightest doubt on this 
occasion in assenting to the motion.” But this was a case in v/hich 
a Committee should have been appointed, as the <;Jiarge was one of 
corruption. Even judging by the results of that Committee, was 
there any inducement for another ? The report given then was 
quite unsatisfactory. The Committee said that they had had to in¬ 
vestigate matters of idle gossip and groundless scandall, and added 
as their opinion that “ no investigation by a Committee with the 
powers which had been intrusted to them could be satisfactory.” 

Mr. Gladstone contended that the present charge was graver than ‘ 

«■ 

that of corruption. ” Why is corruption a grave offence ? Because 
it may lead you to act falsely in the exercise of duty. But this is a 
case where you do act falsely in the performance of your duty, where, 
in reasoning with the House, and professing to assist it in its 
deliberation, you wilfully tell it what you know to be falsehoods 
and intend to mislead it... . To say a member is greedy of place 
may imply that he is in a condition in which he is liable to be cor¬ 
rupted.” And yet on the slender ground referred to above a Com¬ 
mittee was granted unanimously. 

The case of Mr. Whittle Harvey does not seem to have much 
bearing on the question. This gentleman was refused admission 
to the Bar on account of a verdiat given by a jury twenty years 
before. In the amended form the motion was for an inquiry by a 
Committee whether the verdict was right or not. Lord Althorp 
granted the Committee because “ it was claimed by the hon. member 
and was but justice to him.” 

If a Committee were appointed there would, it was argued, be a 
difficulty as to its composition. It would be a partisan Committee ; 
the Government would have a majority ; the Committee would 
disagree on the verdict; the result would be unsatisfying ; there 
would be two reports—the report of the minority and the report of 
the majority. Would the Irish members sit on it ? 

To this the Irish replied that they were not afraid to go before a 
Committee of members politically opposed to them. Mr. Dillon said 
that he was prepared to be examined before a Committee on which 
no Irishman should sit. The sense of responsibility would overcome 
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even intense prejudices. As for a double verdict a jury also might 
disagree. One man out of eleven may dissent. But the Com- 
mitee had an advantage in this that brains could be weighed as well 
as noses counted. 

There remains much to be said on this question of a Select 
Contmittee, and on the whole subject generally. But it would be 
taxing the patienf^e of readers too severely. We are content with 
having placed before them some outlines of the debate, rude and 
faint no doubt, but as impartial as it lay in our power to make it. 
Those who are interested in the subj‘ect will draw their own con¬ 
clusions as tb whether the Opposition or the Government came out 
of the conflict with greater honour. 

Louis Blaze. 
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II 

I t^FT Verona in the afternoon, and as I had seen Milan and 
Venice during my previous visit to Europe, I went> southwards 
to see Florence and Rome. I passed by the classic town of 
Mantua, which was the residence of Virgil for a time, and reached 
Bologna at night. 

Bologna is a city of arcades,—the foot-paths in most of the 
important streets are arched over. The Piazza Vittorio Emanuel 
(Victor Emanuel Square)is the centre of Bologna, and some of the 
k oldest historic houses are situated here. The Palazzo Publico 
dates from 1290 A. D. and the Palazzo del Podesta dates from 
1201 A. D. It was in a room of this last palace that King Enzio, 
the son of Frederic Barbarosa, was kept in confinement for twenty- 
two years. In the centre of this square also is the celebrated 
statue of Neptune by John of Bologna, and on one side of t his 
square is the great church of San Petronio. Inside the church, 
the view is imposing. The immense proportions of the church, 
its beautiful • Lombard—Gothic architecture, less rigid than pure 
Gothic, and its beautiful painted windows, all make the church 
imposing. The chapels are rich and splendid, and belong to the 
principal families of Bologna. A sister of Napoleon Bonaparte is 
buried in one of these chapels. 

Close to this great church is the Archiginnaseo, the famous old 
University of Bologna. The courtyard, palaces and rooms arc 
decorated with the coats of arms of its former students and 
professors. There is a splendid library here, containing 200,000 
volumes, and among the marble busts of the professors I saw two 
of ladies. The lecture room of the great Italian naturalist 
Galvani is shewn to visitors, while in front of the building, 
Galvani’s marble statue adorns a square. 

Passing by Square Cavour and Square Galileo I came to church 
San Dominico, containing the magnificent tomb of San Dominico 
and the humbler tomb of Guido Reni, the greatest of Bolognese 
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painters. Not far from Guido Rene’s tomb is the figure of a lady 
embalmed and preserved for 300 years. 

I passed by the house of the famous Bolognese painters Caracci 
and the new bank, Cassa di Risparinio, all built of marble, and the 
finest modern building of Bologna. I also saw the group of seven 
old churches, San Stcfano, a curious agglomeration of the oldest 
churches in Bologna. The"roofs arc of beams and rafters in primi¬ 
tive fashion and the saints and images are rudely shaped. I saw a 
baptistmal font, like a well, for baptism in olden days was per¬ 
formed by a regular immersion in water. This ancient place was 
at first used for pagan worship, and Christian churches were built 
after, when Christianity was introduced. 

The leaning towers of Bologna are the most curious sight here. 
They are two old brick towers of the twelfth century, 272 feet and 
138 feet high respectively. The former is 3feet 5 inches out of the 
perpendicular, while the latter^ and the smaller one is no le.s.s than 8^ 
feet out of the perpendicular and looks as if it was about to fall !, 
The obliquity of many towers in Italy has been caused by the 
settling ofthc ground, but it is believed the wonderful obliquity 
of this smaller tower was intentional! 

In the Accademia della Belle Arte I saw a good collection of 
the works of the three Caracci and of Guido Rene, all of whom were 
born in Bologna. Guedo Rene’s famous Massacre of the Innocents 
and his crucifixion are among his best. But the lion of this collec¬ 
tion is Raphael’s St Cicilia in et sta,sy. Sheis listening to a heavenly 
choir in the clouds, and St. Paul, St. John, Augustine and Mary 
Magdalene arc her companions, and all seem rapt in ecstasy. 

The Campo Santo or burial ground of Bologna (and that of 
Genoa) are considered the finest cemeteries in Europe. The Campo 
Santo is not like the Pere la Chaise of Paris, a crowd of monuments 
on a vast exposed plain, but is a great structure, in which the graves 
and beautiful marble monuments are arranged in long arcades. 
The building is increased as more room is wanted, while the 
poor are buried in trenches in the open courtyard.s. 

Space in this buildiug is very costly, and a room about 11 feet 
square costs about 12, 000 francs. The monuments on many of 
these tombs are of the finest Carrara marble, and are executed by 
the most eminent sculptors of the day, and defy description. A mag¬ 
nificent statue of Murat, the general of Napoleon and the king of 
Naples has been executed and erected on the tomb of that 
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dashing soldier, and his daughter is also buried here. Exquisite 
statues of mothers bewailing the loss of children, of daughters 
weeping over the grave of parents, of Grief or Fame or Virtue 
sorrowing over the dead, adorn many of these graves. One circu¬ 
lar room is reserved for the busts of the great men of Bologna the 
busts being placed on niches. This is called the Pantheon. Galvani 
the naturalist occupies the central place of honor, and Rossini the 
musician occupies the niche under him. In this temple of fame— 
this hall of the departed great, one niche, and not an obscure one, 
is occupied by a woman,—Anna Manzotine who was a distin¬ 
guished professor in the university here. 

I left Bologna in the afternoon and soon after we crossed the 
Reno which flows close to Bologna, and entered into the gorges 
of the wild Appenines along the valley of that river. We passed 
through a number of tunnels and crossed and re-crossed the Reno 
which clattered along its stoney bed below with all the wildness of 
a mountain stream. The mountains around us became wilder and . 
Avilder as we went further and further, until the scenery was all 
obscured in the darkness of night. At about 7 P. we reached 
Pistoja, the town where pistols were first manufactured, and after 
8 P. M. we reached Florence. 

The next morning as I looked out of my hotel window and 
saw the classic Arno rolling below, as I surveyed the beautiful 
houses of Florence and its streets all paved with frisole stone, and 
as far beyond I surveyed the high wooded hills bounding the 
horizon on every side,—I remembered the lines I had read in my 
school days— 

“ ONall the fairest cities of the Earth, 

None is so fair as Florence ! ” 

In writing thus the poet however not only thought of the 
beauty of the town, the river, and the hills and gardens 
around, but must also have involuntarily thought of the glorious 
past of Florence! For when Europe was buried in the gloom of 
the middle ages after the extinction of ancient civilization, 
it was Florence which first lighted the torch of civilization, it was 
Florence which imparted to a dead world the vivifying , energy of 
poetry, of painting and sculpture, of arts and of civilization! And 
where is the town in Europe or In the world,—Athens alone perhaps 
excepted,—which can boast of having given birth to such a galaxy 
of great men, such a crowd of instructors of the world, as Florence ? 
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The names of Galileo and Dante alone would suffice to make a 
a city proud, but Florence displays to the admiring world a 
host of other names almost as great and glorious. The poets 
Petrarch and Boccacio, the metchant prince Lorenzo di Medici, 
Leonardi da Vinci the father of modern painting, and the matchless 
Michael Angelo, matchless alike in painting, in sculpnere and in 
architecture—were*all born in Florence ! The devotee who sets out 
on an intellectual pilgrimage, cannot come to a holier or nobler 
shrine than Florence ! 

The glory of modern Florence is her matchless picture 
galleries, those of Uffizi and Pitti, One may study painting 
and sclupture in these galleries for months and years. I cannot 
pretend to give here any thing like a proper account of even the 
most celebrated paintings and statues collected here ; all I can do 
is to mention by name only a few of the most important. The 
famous Venus di Medici the matchless statue which was found in 
, the sixteenth century among the ruins of Hadrian’s palace near 
Tivoli is in the Uffizi gallery. The still more famous statues of Niobe 
and her chilc|ren which have been copied and reproduced in so 
many modern mansions in the capitals of Europe are also here. 
A long series of remarkable busts of Roman Emperors are also 
chronologically arranged in this gallery, and an excellent copy of 
the Laocoon group is also kept here. Among the paintings, Raphael’s 
“ Madonna of the Gold F'inch,” his “ Madonna with the Scroll ” and his 
“ St. John in the Wilderness ” are in the hall called the Tribune, and 
the same room contains two of Titian’s matchless Venuses, and 
Albert Durer’s “ Adoration ol the Magi.” Leonardi da Vinci’s 
“ Head of Medusa ” and Corregio’s picture on the same subject arc 
in a neighbouring room. The collection, however, of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools is eomparativelj' poor and insignificant. One room 
in this gallery contains the portraits of celebrated painters mostly 
done by themselves, and another room contains a priceless collection, 
first sketches in pen and ink and other drawings of Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Rubens and other great masters. 

A covered passage connects this Uffizi gallery with the Pitti 
gallery on the other side of the Arno, and the whole of this passage 
is lined with celebrated portraits of the Medici family and also 
of historical characters of all countries and ages. 

The Pitti palace was commenced by Pitti a merchant in 1440, 
but as he was unable to finish it, he sold it to the wife of Cosmo 
and it thenceforward became the palace of the liledic of Florence. 
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It is a massive building of roughhewn stone, more strong and 
massive than elegant in its external appearance, but the great 
halls inside are paved and decorated with the finest stones and 
richest marbles that money could*buy or art could arrange. The 
hall of flowers and other rooms are superb in their beauty. ^ The 
rooms are now filled with about 500 pictures of the highest merit. 
Raphael’s Madonna della Seggiola, his'Madonna del Baldachino and 
his holy family, Michael Angelo’s celebrated “ Fates,” Titian’s 
Bella, and his Magdalene, Murillo’s Virgin Mary and Christ 
and Madonna with Rosary, Guido Rene’s Cleopatra, Rubens’s 
Results of War and Sacred Family and Van Dyke’s Charles I of 
England and his Queen are among the most important pictures of 
this priceless collection. Canova’s famous Venus is in this Pitti gallery. 

The Uffizi gallery is located near the Piazza della Signoria which 
is the central square of Florence. In it is the Palazzo Vecchio 
which was the seat of Government when the Pitti Palace was the 
residence of the Medici. Close by are a fountain with Neptune and • 
Tritons by John of Bologna 

A short way from this square leads to the Duomo or Cathedral 
of Florence. The F'lorcntines cemmenced it in 1298 A. D. with 
the intention of raising a monument which would outvie all pre¬ 
vious structures, and it was not till the fifteerth century that this 
splendid edifice was completed. It is a superb building of brick 
encrusted with white and black marble which gives it its splendid 
outward appearance. To my eye, however, a building of such vast 
dimensions looks finer and 'purer in white marble like the 
Taj of Agra or the Cathedral of Milan than in marbles of 
different colours. The roof of tiles too takes away from the 
beauty of this building. The grand cupola of this cathedral was 
so much admired by Michael Angelo that he took it for his model 
in erecting that finest of human buildings, St Peter’s Church at 
Rome. The old facade of the cathedral has been taken down and 
a new one has recently been completed. The cathedral is 
496 feet in length and 363 feet high to the summit of the cross. 

The cathedral is singularly wanting in ornamentation inside,— 
but the statues which are there are by the greatest artists including 
Michael Angelo. The vast proportions of the cathedral, however, 
impress the visitor who enters it 

Close to the cathedral is the Campanile or Belfrey also of varie¬ 
gated marble, and light and graceful in appearance. The work on 
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the marble is so exquisite that Charles V said of it that it ought 
to be kept in a glass case! It is 275 feet in height. 

In front of the cathedral is the Baptistry also of variegated 
marble and splendid bronze gates. The figures on these bronze 
gates represent scriptural events and are so exquisitely done that 
Michael Angelo declared they were worthy to be the portals of 
paradise! Dante too speaks'of this Baptistry in his Inferno as 
“ St. John’s fair dome of me beloved.” 

Inside, the walls are lined and the pavement inlaid with marble. 
It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist and all Florentines are 
baptised here. Before the principal gate are two columns on 
which was formerly suspended the immense chain with which 
the Pisans in 1406 attempted to close their harbour against the 
Florentines and the Genoese, and which was brought to Florence 
as a trophy of victory. 

Scarcely, five minute’s walk from the cathedral is the church of 
San Lorenzo close to which are the New Sacristy and the Medi- 
cean Chapel. This chapel is a wonderful octagon building the 
inner walls of which are covered with agate and jasper and amaranth 
and lapiz lazuli and about eighteen different kinds of rich marble ! 
The cost of this hall of valuable stones must have been enormous, it 
is said, it amounted to 22 millions of franks 1 It contains the sarco¬ 
phagi of Duke Ferdinand II, Cosmo II, Ferdinand I, Francesco I, 
and Cosmo III. The ashes of the founder of the Medici family are 
however not here, they are deposited in a humble vault below with 
single rectangular stones to mark the spots. 

Adjoining this Medicean chapel is the New Sacristy of which I 
have spoken before. It contains the sarcophagi of the Duke of 
Nemours and the Duke of Urbino. Over the tombs are the statue 
of Night and Day and of Dawn and Twilight, both by Michael 
and considered among his master works. The statues are still un¬ 
finished as Michael Angelo left for Rome before finishing the 
works, and no profane hand has since touched what that great 
m&ster left unfinished. 

From these tombs of the “great ones of tlie earth” I turned with 
far deeper interest to the ashes of some of the really greatest men 
that the world has ever produced. The church of San Croce is 
the Pantheon of Florence. There I saw the tomb of Galileo with 
the statue of that luminary of science, holding the telscoope in his 
hand and contemplating the heavens. There too I saw the tomb 
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of Michael Angelo with the statues of three females over it, re¬ 
presenting painting, sculpture and architecture. The poet Alficri 
also sleeps there, and there too reposes Machiaveli’s dust. 

But “Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar.” Dante was 

banished by his fellow-citizens and is buried in Ravenna. The 

• 

modern Florentines have done all that they could to wipe out the 
ingratitude of their fathers. The church, though if does not contain 
the tomb of Dante, has a magnificent monument of marble,—the 
finest in the church,—dedicated to the memory of the poet. And 
outside the church in the centre of the square there is^ a still finer 
marble statue of the great poet, 18 feet high, standing on a pedestal 
22 feet high, and seeming, with his frowning meditating brow, to 
contemplate those scenes of the Inferno which are among thc^ 
grandest and most terrible productions of the human imagination. 

Florence is embosomed in the midst of hills on all sides from 
which beautiful views can be obtained. The cascine to the west of 
the city is the Bois de Boulogne of Florence, but I had not time 
to visit it. A great number of Englishmen and other foreigners 
reside in this town attracted by its splendid collections of art, its 
grand historical associations, the beauty of its situation and the 
courtesy of its people. 

I left Florence at night and the next morning I was in Rome, 
“theNiobeof Nations,” the “ Mother of Dead Empires.” I could 
scarcely believe that I was in that ancient city, the mistress of the 
ancient worjid, the wonder of the modern world ! I could scarcely 
believe I was treading the path along which Vestal Virgins walked 
twenty-five centuries ago, that I was standing on the ruins of the 
edifice where Julius Caesar sat and was murdered, that I was walk¬ 
ing under triumphal arches under which victors from Europe, 
from Asia and from Africa came with pompous processions among 
the deafening cheers of the Roman population I Associations of 
over two thousand years linger over the hoary ruins of this ancient 
city, while the noblest creations of genius of the middle ages in 
.sculpture, architecture and painting ennoble and beautify this vene¬ 
rable spot. But an account of Rome must be reserved for the next 
number and must form a chapter by itself. 


R. C. Dutt. 
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WILL7AM PENN. 

I. 

There are t\Vo principles, by which men usually regulate thcif 
conduct, whether in private or in public life. The one is built on 
political expediency ; the other upon morality and religion. The 
latter principle was the guiding star of William Penn's life, as a 
private gentleman, statesman and legislator. History has seldom 
recorded a more noble life ; simple in its grandeur and exalted in its 
truth. Yet there arc few men who have been more traduced than 

« 

William Penn ; in his own age and subsequently. William Penn the 
Quaker, has sufficed to express the fullness of contempt ; and, alas, 
how sad it is to know that his principal detractors were Non-Confor¬ 
mists ! The very people he helped forward so much towards liberty. 
The Dissenters have forgotten, or have, indeed, beenslowto admit the 
great claim for gratitude this man has on them. lie was unwearied 
in his labours for the cause of truth, both as a writer and a speaker; 
pleading most eloquently for liberty of conscience for all. Show¬ 
ing with great power where the authority of the State over the 
subject ended. Clearly demonstrating that the king, nor no man, 
had the right to step into the place of God. That the knowledge 
of good and evil in the mind of man was implanted there by the 
hand of his Maker, and as a sentient being to his Maker alone was he 
re.sponsible whether the worship he offered was acceptable or non- 
acceptable; he should not therefore be compelled to stand before 
any other earthly tribunal to be adjudged. Penn used his great in¬ 
fluence at court, and his personal influence with the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II., faithfully for the furtherance of his 
cause; and always tried to the best of his ability to stand be¬ 
tween the oppressor and the oppressed in matters of conscience. 
Penn lived in dark day.s, when such things were discerned as 
through a glass dimly, and of course he suffered more than once 
for the cause of truth, and for right-doing—yet bravely he laboured 
on, and had the satisfaction of seeing in his ’lifetime, the yoke 
which was pressing heavily on the whole of the Dissenters, and 
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had been the means of leading thousands to prison-sufifering and 
death, if not entirely removed yet made bearable. It is only a care¬ 
ful study of the life and times of William- Penn that will enable 
us to comprehend how much this dhe man did for the cause of 
liberty of conscience. We who live now take our privileges as a 
matter of course, and are only too forgetful of the great men *who 
have gone before us and to whose labours under God we owe the 
fruits which we so composedly enjoy ; ^rjd one of the chief labourers 
was William Penn, a man who bore no small portion of the heat 
and burden of hia day. 

Penn began his work as a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where be was fined for non-conformity, and subsequently expelled 
for what was considered a flagrant breach of discipline but which 
he felt was on his part a justifiable act. Then for liberty of* 
conscience we next find him a prisoner for seven months in the 
Tower. One of his tracts had given offence to some of the 
Prelates of whom the Bishop of Ldndon was the chief. These 
Prelates made the affair one of public animadversion by the 
Government; and the consequence was Penn was arrested and 
sent a prisoner to the Tower. It was during this term of his 
imprisonment that he wrote the famous “No Cross, No Crown.” 
The next year (1-670) the ill-famed Conventicle Act was passed by 
Parliament,which prohibited Dissenters from worshipping God in 
their own way. This Act led to Penn being again arrested for wor¬ 
shipping God accordingto the dictates of his conscience, and he was 
placed to take his trial at tlie Old Bailey an<l committed to 
Newgate. This trial is historical on account ofthe determination of 
the magistrates to have him convicted and the steadiness of the jury 
in upholding their verdict of “not guilty,” though the poor jurymen 
had been kept for two days and two nights without refreshment, and 
in the end were fined forty marks each for their persistency. Penn 
was also fined for contempt of court, and was committed to prison 
together with the jurymen, till the fines were paid. The trial is also 
remarkable for the noble defence Penn made, taking his stand on 
the privileges of the Great Charter and pleading therefrom for 
the rights and liberties of the subject. Shortly after this his father. 
Admiral Penn, died, and he found himself in posses.sion of a very 
handsome estate; and the first use he made of his means was for 
the cause of truth, travelling as a minister of the gospel through 
different parts of England, returning to London about the latter 
end of the year. He was again arrested for preaching at a meeting 
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house, and sent to the Tower, where he was in a little while brought 
before the Lieutenant of the Tower, Sir John Robinson, and after a 
vain attempt by his judge to establish evil-doing through calumny, 
which Penn most indignantly rebutted and refuted, he was 
committed to Newgate, there to expiate by a six months’ imprison¬ 
ment the crime of having refused to take the oath which had been 
offered him, as this was all that could be proved against him. Such 
action on the part of Govrenment, Penn graphically described as 
but the knotting of zvhip cord on the part of tiie enactors to lash tluir 
own postetity, whom they could never promise to be confornud for 
ages to come to a national religion. 

The declaration of indulgences to tender consciences in matters 
of religion, which Charles II. granted in 1671, had, for the short 
time it was in force, secured the whole body of the Dissenters from 
persecution ; but now in the year 1674, an occurrence took place, 
that became the means of removing it. The Parliament, though 
upon the whole friendly to religious toleration, suddenly became 
conscious that this declaration of indulgence by the king was an 
undue extension of his prerogative, and therefore, called it in as 
illegal. This measure was wilfully misinterpreted by those in 
office, who were bigots, as implying a wish on the part of Parlia¬ 
ment that all privileges to Dissenters should be withdrawn ; and 
therefore, to gratify their own barbarous prejudices, they availed 
themselves of the opportunity to consider the Conventicle Act 
as in force, and to renew their old practices. These cruel and 
wicked proceedings, again roused the spirit of William Penn, and 
kept him employed for the remainder of this year. He protested 
that Englishmen came not to their liberties and properties by the 
Protestant religion. Their date rises higher. Why then should 
a non-conformity to it, purely conscientious, deprive them of it ? 
This or that sort of religion was not specified in the ancient civil 
government. As the nature of things differ, that of body and 
soul, of earth and heaven, of this world and that to come, so 
there could be no reason, to persecute any man in this world 
about anything that belongs to the next. Who art thou, that 
judgest another man’s servant. He must stand or fall to his 
master the Great God. Let tares and wheat grow together till 
the harvest. It is not the interest ,of governors to blow coals in 
their own country especially when it is to consume their own 
people, and it may be themselves too. 
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As the evil of persecution began seriously to spread, Penn, 
with his usual single-hearted boldness, addressed a letter of 
appeal on the subject directly to ^the king. This appeal pro¬ 
duced no result, for persecution still continued ; probably the 
king could' not help himself. Penn then tried to stem> the 
torrent by appealing directly to the nation, and he published a 
tract on the question, in which he states with much power what 
the birth-rights of Englishmen arc. The first of these consisted 
of an ownership and tindisturbedpossession so that what they had 
was rightly their own and nobody's else, and such possession and 
ownership related both to title and security, of estate and liberty of 
person from the violence of arbitrary potver. This was the situa¬ 
tion of the people in ancient British times. They who governed' 
afterwards, the Saxons, made no alteration in this law, but 
confirmed it. The Normans, who came next, did the same. 
William, at his coronation, made a solemn covenant to maintain 
the good, approved, and ancient laws of the kingdom, and to 
inhibit all spoil and unjust judgment. The same covenant 
was adopted by his successors, and was confirmed Tjy Magna 
Charta. The second birth-right of Englishmen consisted in 
the voting of every law that was made, whereby that ownership in 
liberty and property might be maintained. This also was the case in 
British Saxon, and Norman times. The third birth-right of Eng¬ 
lishmen consisted in having an influence upon and a great share in 
the judicatory pozver so that they were not to be condemned but by 
the votes of freemen. This practice, though not perhaps British, 
obtained very early in Saxon times. It was among the law.s 
of Ethelred that in every hundred there should be a court, where 
twelve ancient freemen, together with the Lord of the hundred, 
should be sworn that they would not condemn the innocent 
or acquit the guilty. The same law continued to be the law of 
the land under different kings, till it was violated by John, when 
Magna Charta restored it. Magna Charta, however, was not the 
nativity but the restorer dt.nc\(ix\t English privileges. It was ho 
giant of nezv rites, but only a restorer of tlu old. Penn then ex¬ 
plained at length, the Great Charter of England and endeavoured 
to show by an appeal to reason, law, lawyers and facts, that the 
people of England could not bd justly deprived of any of these 
fundamentals without their own consent collectively ; nor could 
their representative? whatever else they might do constitutionallV 
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alter them. Nothing then, he maintained, could be more unjust 
than to sacrifice the liberty and property of any man for religion, 
where he was not found breaking any law which related to natural 
or civil things. Religion under any modification or church- 
Government was no part of the old English constitution*. Tb live* 
honestly, to do no injury to another, and to give every man his 
due, was enough lo entitle any native to English privileges. “ It 
was this and not his religion, which gave him the great claim tO' 
the protection of the government under which he lived Near 
three hundred years before Austin set his foot on English ground' 
the inhabitants had a good constitution. This came not in with 
him. Neither did it come in with Luther ; nor was it to go out 
.with Calvin. We were a free people by the creation of God, by 
the redemption of Christ, and by the careful provision of our 
never to be forgotten, honourable arrestors ; so that our claim to- 
these privileges rising higher than Protestantism, could never 
justly be invalidated on account of non-conformity to any tenet 
or fashion it might prescribe.'' This would be to lose by the Refor¬ 
mation, which was effected only, that property might be enjoyed- 
with conscience. 


J. H. Linton 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT OF ENGLAND. 

As Mr. Goschen’s budget has excited a good deal of interest in 
India, and has occasioned a good deal of adverse criticism, I have, 
therefore, thought that a survey of the question would be interest¬ 
ing to many persons. Looked at as an abstract theory, it seems 
evident that it is just as beneficial for a nation to be out of debt as 
it is for an individual; but if we look at it as a question of fact it 
does not appear so clear. As a question of fact it presents many 
sides to view. * 

Voltaire, once, a long time ago, wrote upon economy, about 
which some people say he knew little, he then took occasion to 
sneer at the patriarch Abraham. This is not at all wonderful. 
Out of the many hundred articles in his Philosophical Dictionary^ 
there are very few in which he does not gird at revealed religion ; 
and he thought it all fair and reasonable at all times and^in all 
places to question the ways and workings of the Almighty. He is 
very great against Abraham and his domestic economy. He 
.shows with his usual sarcasm* that h.saw and Jacob leh that 
miserable Holy Land, probably bccau.se they could not be fed by 
the domestic economy of it ; and he is exceedingly witty when 
contrasting Abraham and the patriarchs who grew rich in that 
infertile desert with a French farmer of Auvergne. The life of Abra¬ 
ham, or the life of Jacob, by no means agrees with that of a rich 
Auvergnese with his fine house, his vast granges and no less vast 
stables, his hundreds of acres of wheat, his acres of green food, his 
acres of vines, his woods, his plantations of mulberry-trees for .silk 
worms, his hives of bees and other matters. Poor Abraham and Jacob 
who lived in tents and drove their flocks afield, melt into insignifi¬ 
cance before the substantial French farmer. “Pish!” cries a Voltairean, 
as he throws Jacob and Abraham to the winds. But as it happens 
the very engine by which Voltaire sought lo demolish the truth 
establishes it. We know that the Bedouins exist now as did Jacob, 
and that Jacob's domestic economy could not have " run on all 
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fours ” with what M. de Voltaire conceived a comfortable farmer 
with flocks and herds should establish. It is best to take the Bible 
as it is ; its domestic economy is perfectly true. It is possible that 
Croesus or the great King Solotnon with all their treasurcscould not 
have sustained such a national debt as that under which Queen 
Vicforia feels very comfortable. 

I have referred to Voltaire’s writings, because in the same 
article, he has something to say, to his own satisfaction, of 
England’s National Debt. He says, that in 1770 one hundred and 
seventeen years ago, twenty-three years before ’93 and the tre* 
mendous Revolution, France was farmed better than England, 
and that its people could bear their burdens more easily, adding, 
“ the immense debts of England and France promise for these 
nations not a total ruin or long decay, but continued evils and 
very likely a grand overthrow.” There were, he said, twenty 
millions of people in France, and eight millions in England. 
What with paper money a*nd funded debt, France owed two 
hundred and fifty-four millions of louis iVorSy which, say, is equi¬ 
valent to English guineas ; England owed one hundred and thirty 
millions of pounds sterling. But, compared to France, England 
was so backward in agriculture and commerce that progress would 
bring her great advantages. In England, too, the people were 
so free that every Englishman could prove—and did prove—that 
his king and country were going to be ruined every day ; but in 
France such a wild proceeding brought the asserter to the Bastile, 
where he proved it to the Governor. The article seems fair and 
just; but notwithstanding the advantages of France as enumerated 
she has been outstripped in the race. In one hundred and 
seventeen years England has more than quadrupled her popu¬ 
lation, made America, Canada, and Australia what they are, has 
added India to her territories, and has raised and started her on 
the road to progress, has populated New Zealand and a few dozen 
islands, has paid off more than she then owed of her National 
Debt, still owes .several hundred millions, and is richer than 
ever. England is in a position to pay, for instance, by a tax 
equal to the money wasted on drink, the whole debt in 
five or six years. And she would have criminals and lunatics the 
less at the end of that time, and nobody the worse; only she abhors 
paternal despotism. France has also done wonders—for an idea. 
That great and beautiful nation is no longer first in commerce, 
nor in agriculture, nor in invention ; she has settled no c olonies but 
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she has destroyed millions of young lives in war; sl «5 has reclaimed 
no deserts but she has flooded the world with the barren results of 
scepticism, she has not two young giants like Canada and Australia 
to look at and admire, but she believes in Mr. Malthus and that 
children are not the gift of the Lord Which nation has done l^est ? 
Only one knows that persons who believe in that curious old book 
which somebody every year tries to prove wrong will say meekly— 
It is the Lord’s doing and wonderful in our eyes. 

But for all this advancemept a debt is a debt; and England 
owes a great deal, but then there are thinkers who think it good 
for her to be in this position. Such men say, that the National 
Debt is the ballast of the ship, the bond of union, the fund-holder 
of much wealth that else would go abroad, and of incalculable, 
benefit to England, where capital is already too powerful, and 
which holds back so many hundred millions from being spent 
abroad in wild speculations, or to the hurt of her workmen of 
small capital. There are others who look upon the debt as an 
evil which should be got rid of, but not as an incalculable or 
desperate evil—by no means a millstone round the ntsek of the 
nation, but still as ballast they can well carry, but had better do 
without. Certainly a great number of ladies, clergymen, honest 
and timid persons of modest expectations, the very backbone of 
the country, are benefited by it; they save money, and are 
content with perfect safety, and as Lord Eldon phrased it, “the 
sweet security the three per cents." For three and three and 
a half per cent, is what John ‘Bull can borrow any amount of 
money at—and his word is his bond. It really appears that 
England cannot wipe away the debt if she would. It is not 
indeed so much a debt as a redeemable annuity that the nation 
grants to Mrs. Somebody who invests her three thousand pounds 
to get over ninety pounds a year which she spends in the country. 
If she has a slightly larger income she is taxed directly; but 
whether so or not, she is indirectly taxed as to her beer, wine, 
and tea, to pay part of her own interest— infinitesmal possibly, 
but still a part. 

Some one asks, what right has John Bull, a rich fellow, to be in 
debt ? Simply because he is rich and industrious, and because he 
has been obliged to bury his. money in harbours, roads, local 
improvements, parish work and defence. No I Because he is so 
quarrelsome and warlike ; if he was peaceable he would have no 
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<lebt Well, war is a cause but not the whole cause. Let us take 
the Spanish Armada as an -instance ; the Pope blessed that dcviltsb 
invasion, and set Spain and the Catholic powers upon England, 
and the money it cost her. to meet it, the nation was obliged to 
pay ; but it is remarkable Sow wonderfully cheap that little work 
was done. The wars against the great Napoleon, again, were 
undertaken to keep Europe open for England, for trade is the 
life-blood of her people, and Napoleon was always threatening 
that nation of shopkeepers, and did close almost every port 
against them. The Crimean War her people would rush into, 
driving Lord Aberdeen out of office because he w(>uld not declare 
war. 

No more words—try with onr swords 
was what the people shouted in 1852. Perhaps, therefore, half of 
the debt was incurred by the people, half from quarrels forced on 
them, but howsoever caused^ war has generally been popular, 
and war is expensive. And as the world goes a race to preserve 
itself must keep up its fighting strength ; and this police of Eng¬ 
land is also expensive, especially when they are dressed in the 
British red or in the navy blue. 

Although there is mention of a National Debt in the days of 
Henry VI. England may be said to have been free from it till 
the reign of William HI., when in 1689 she owed what Mr. 
Mantalini would call the “ridiculously small sum” of ;^664,293. 
But after Dutch William’s Continental Wars, undertaken by that 
sagacious monarch to protect th< Protestant powers and to cripple 
the overwhelming power of France as well as to defend 
England from the return of James II. England’s National Debt 
came to be five millions and the nation was alarmed. This sum 
Queen Anne increased to sixteen millions, and, though the nation 
stood higher and felt its power more, it became more and more in¬ 
debted. At the close of the American War, England owed nearly 
two hundred and fifty millions, which by ’93 she had reduced by 
five millions. Then came the time when all Europe was startled 
by the uprising of France ; and there can be little doubt that the 
English people were hurried into opposing first the Revolution 
and then Bonaparte from popular fear and a desire of self-preserva¬ 
tion. The debt, which stood at two hundred and forty-four millions 
* 793 > at the end of the French War (1802) had reached five 
hundred and seventy-one millions. Then came the Napoleonic 
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wars; and in 1817, after Nelson’s battles, the Peninsular cam^ 
paigns and Waterloo, the accounts, when added up, reached the 
high figure of £^48,282,4^;^, How the nation with its small 
population bore the strain, and yet increased in wealth and iw 
population history can tell. Great efforts were made by succeed- 
ing ministers to reduce the debt, yet in' 1830 England had paid off 
only eight millions. The nation was quite alive to its burdens 
and to its duty towards posterity, fbr which it had fought, but 
which it had burdened with debt Two ways have been adopted 
of paying the debt—the first* is by a Sinking Fund, in which any 
surplus of national income goes to pay off part of the debt; the 
second by Terminable Annuities. In i860 some long annuities fell 
in, and Mr, Gladstone found himself with two millions a year addi¬ 
tional, the interest of the debt being reduced from twenty-eight to 
twenty-six millions. Now had the nation not been, as Pitt has it, 
**ignorantly impatient of taxation,” and had it submitted to the 
imposts of i860 up to-the present, it follows that, with compound 
interest, over one hundred millions of the debt might have beem 
paid off. 

Whether the English people have ever faced the debt witb a 
distinct intention of paying it is a question. The general feeling 
is that as their fathers and they have paid interest, so their sons 
are bound to pay it. Others, as has been stated, regard the debt 
as not wholly evil. In fact, it seems accepted that there is actually 
no debt at all in the sense of having at any given time to pay it 
off, “ The ‘public debt,” says Lord Granville, *• consists not in. 
capital but in annuities, and all reductions of it are not reductions 
of capital but of annuities * * * . The annual income which 

the holder of stock derives from the debt, is all which is in any 
sense, his right—but that right is inviolable. The State has not 
borrowed his money at interest, under any obligation of repay¬ 
ment, but has sold him an annuity.” This is really the fact. 
Some one having saved ;^'i,ooo and fearing to live on the capital, 
purchases, on the security of the State, at the price of consols or 
the consolidated funded debt, a perpetual annuity erf" some ^^35 
per year. Such a one can enjoy, will away or sell that annuity. It 
may have been bought at jC^ per ;^ioo, and may be sold out at 
and thus the first holder after having enjoyed an income for 
years may retire with a profit. ' It is plain that this security is 
good. The interest is spent in the country, a number of fund- 
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holders are kept in secure but genteel poverty^ those who are 
ailing or cautious are relieved when they choose to quit trade 
or business, and there are other benefits. That the taxpayer has 
to furnish such a large sum of qjioney a year, for the interest is little 
hardship, speaking collectively—why, he throws away nearly 
thrc/i times the amount on drink, and he feels it no hardship. 
Doubtless some may be surprised to learn that Englands debt is 
no debt at all but an engagement to pay annuities ; but then 
nothing is exactly what it pretends to be in this Protean wolid. 

r 

Vicarious. 
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THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 

Down the Nile. 

• 

Our boat was soon under weigh, but now with her head down 
stream ; and the strong current swept us along towards the cool 
north. Next day we reached the vast temple of Aboo-Symbal, 
which is by far the most interesting in Nubia, and certainly one 
of the finest on the Nile. It is entirely excavated in the living 
rock. Close to it is a second templg, both of the time of Ramesis 
the Great, who was the .second king of that name, and the sup¬ 
posed Sesostris of the Greeks. 

There are many highly fini.shed sculptures of battle-scenes 
and of the conqueror’s return in triumph, offering his prisoners 
and spoil to the gods. At the entrance to the temple, there are 
four of the most gigantic, but, at the same time, beautiful Colossi 
in Egypt. Of the four, only two are well preserved. A boat¬ 
man looked a mere speck sitting in the hollow of the ear of one 
of these monsters, which is supposed to represent Ramesis him¬ 
self. The whole statue, including the throne on which it is 
seated, is one mass of solid stone, having been formed, like the 
temple, by cutting away the rock in situ. 

The deities represented inside the temples appear to be “ Re ”— 
a strange figure of a man having a hawk’s head with an orb and 
asp over it, and wearing a girdle, which hangs down behind as 
if to represent a tail. Another figure is that of “Hanooman.” 
There is also a nearly nude female figure, with a beautifully mild 
expression, the head-dress formed by a vulture with extended 
wings, with a globe over it. This figure represents “ Isis. " Here 
also appear the gods “ Anouke, ” “ S 4 te, ” and “ Kneph, the 
triad of the cataracts ; also a female figure, well formed and clothed, 
holding the hand of Ramesis? the king, probably intended to 
represent his queen. The entrance to this temple was found 
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and cleared of sand by BeUoni, who seems to- have laboured 
with great success for many years in excavating tombs and 
temples in Egypt. * 

Besides the figures I have mfntioned, there are fnside of the 
larger temple eight standing Colossi. My head just touched 
theic. knees ; yet they are only babes, compared to the Colossi 
outside. In tbe^ adytum of the smaller tenjple is sculptured 
the sacred cow, the animal worshipped by the Hindoos to this day. 
The principal excavation, some 200 feet deep, is guardedii'by a 
Colossus, whose arm front the elbow-joint to the tips of the- 
fingers meas.ures fifteen feet The hall, corridors, and side rooms 
are perfect, but all is dark ; and the torches throw an uncertain 
light on the monstrous deities and various races of men in all 
the horrors of the fiercest battle-sc sne, giving a demoniac effect 
to the strange figures that seem to denounce the intruders 
within their sanctuary. 

Having examined all the numerous apartments, from the smalE 
entrance, nearly filled to the roof with sand-drift, to- the altar in 
the adytum at the far extremity, and our torches being nearly 
expended, 'we groped our way out of this most extraordinary 
cavern, and, after a frugal lunch off dates and Nile water, with 
a chibouk of aromatic Jcbelee, climbed up to the top of the hill; 
into the heart of which the temples have been excavated. From 
this spot we had a fine view of the surrounding valley and 
desert. We remarked here the site of a very large and apparently 
ancient enclosure or camp—probably that of Petronius and his 
Roman cohorts, who are supposed to have penetrated thus 
far; or it may once have been the walls of some large city now 
desolate and lonely enough, for not a living animal was visible r 
here solitude reigned alone. 

We reached our boat late, and at once cast off from the shore 
and floated down with the stream all night. On arriving at Derr, 
we visited an old temple much mutilated, which also dates from 
the time of Sesostris. In contains the remains of some spirited 
sculptures. In the area a battle-scene is represented with imperfect 
traces of numerous chariots and horses, and confused figures ; the 
king, out of all proportion, larger than the rest In the inner half, 

I remarked a very unusual sculpture of a man and woman with 
their hands on each other’s shoulders as if wrestling. Dates are 
recorded in these temples in hieroglyphics, showing that Scsos- 
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tris, the founder, lived or reigned 1355 B. c. It is very wonderful how 
these temples have remained in their present state so many years ; 
the climate is so dry, little or no rain, and no frost to crumble 
stone away, that time passes over these ancient monuments with 
•a gentle hand. 

We sailed on and arrived at Dakke, the place mentioned along 
with Akwin in Scripture, whither Pharaoh sent ^or the magicians, 
whos* power, though indeed wonderful and long since lost to 
mortals served only as a foil,to the mightier works of the divine 
missionary. Egypt has been for ages and ages the stronghold of 
magic, and it is still studied in the land. We learn in Holy Writ 
that the early race of man was originally endowed with miraculous 
powers, which seem to have been entirely lost. The early knowledge 
lingered for centuries among the Chaldeans. The remote grand¬ 
sons of Adam were, perhaps, skilled in those wondrous sciences 
of which the world has only now commenced to regain the 
knowledge—such as the various applications of electricity, 
mesmerism, clairvoyance, and the like. Architecture wrought 
her wonders some three thousand years ago at* Memphis, 
Aboo-Symbal, and stupendous Thebes; and in those days we 
know that what was then termed magic was practised by the 
men of Dakke and Akmin. In some of the mysteries of Isis, 
great secrets are darkly shadowed forth ; and some of the 
sculptured remains on the walls of her ancient temples go far 
to prove how little there is really new in the wonders of the 
present age. We know that Moses was skilled in all the 
knowledge of the Egyptians. What was this knowledge, known 
only to the wily priesthood, to which body every Pharaoh 
belonged, and into which Moses, as the adopted son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, was doubltess initiated ? 

We visited Gerf Hoosian the following morning, where there 
is a temple close to the river, as indeed all the temples arc, proving 
that the river can in no place have greatly change its bed. 
This shrine is also excavated in the rock, with a portico built 
at the mouth of the entrance. Most of the temples above the 
Island of Philoe, at the top of the first cataract, are excavated, 
though none below it. At the upper end of this temple, in the 
adytum or sanctuary, there ar© some sitting figures in peculiarly 
high relief, but not in the best style. I could not find out 
who they were, intended to represent; but the deity* 
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of the town was apparently “ Pthah,” the “ Creator and Lord 
of Truth.” The emblem of truth is, strangely enough, an 
ostrich feather. , 

On the evening of this day we arrived at the Island of Philoe, 
on the confines of Nubia or the country of the Bar6bra, the 
inhabitants of which differ considerably from those of Egypt. 
The same remark applies to the general character of the country, 
which is very hilly, with little land. The hills are a stony desert, 
without a particle of vegetation, the. usual formation being either 
sandstone or granite. The latter is found only close to the 
river, and has evidently been quarried to a great extent in 
former ages. In some places the hills are close up to the river 
and nowhere do they leave more than a narrow strip of soil 
along the bank, on which the people can alone depend for a 
scanty supply of corn and pulse, the principal food of the “ fellahs ” 
or agriculturists. The date, palm, and “ Sunt” thorn are almost 
the only tree. The thorn is very much like the “ babool ” of 
India. The flower it produces is a small yellow ball, which has 
a very swdet scent. The dates of Nubia are very large and 
particularly good, especially a kind termed ” Ibrahimee.” It is 
a fruit that may be used as bread, and has a fine sweet flavour 
when fresh from the tree. 

All the land in Nubia, after the fall of the Nile, is irrigated by 
water wheels. Over the wheel (Sakya), which is worked by 
oxen is a double rope on which earthenware pots are fixed at 
interval of two or four feet, and reaching down to the water of 
the river. This large wheel is moved by a cog-wheel, and, as 
each pot is raised to the top, it empties itself into a wooden 
trough, and thus keeps up a constant stream of water. I have 
seen these same machines in Bundelcund and different parts of 
India, where they are known as “Egyptian wheels.” But the 
most common instruments used in Egypt to irrigate the land is 
a long pole, weighted by a stone, acting as a lever to raise the 
bucket fastened at the opposite end ; it is termed “ Shadoof,” and 
is also used in India, as well as in China and Burraah. 

The Berberee, as the Egyptians term the people above the first 
cataract, appear to be very poor; their clothing is usually 
wretched, and their food worse. A man of the working-class in 
India, is quite a gentleman in comparison. They do not 
shave their heads, as the Egyptians do, and as is usual with all 
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Mahomedans. The women wear their hair in knotted tufts, 
soaked in castor oil and clogged with dirt. No fancy, however 
wild, could paint anything more disgusting. In other respects, 
the usual expression of their faoes is better than that of the 
Egyptian fellah, or peasant. I made frequent ’inquiries, in 
different places along the banks of the Nile, regarding the • rent 
or taxes paid by the agriculturists. ^ It varieiH much, but was 
always very high; in no case, apparently, under one-half the 
produce of the land 

It was a lovely moonlightj-J-such, in brightness and clearness, 
as is never seen in the dull atmosphere of England, if, indeed, 
in any other part of the world, except perhaps India. At 
midnight, when all were asleep on board our boat, I wandered 
forth alone among the magnificent ruins on the island of 
Phfloe, in search of some adventure. If spirits could visit the 
scenes of their departed grandeur, a fit spot, I thought, this 
would be ; and as I sat and watched,the soft moonlight streaming 
through the fractured columns and crumbling roofs of these 
mighty temples of a nation now swept away, over whose origin, 
language, knowledge, and strange civilization, ihixed with 
barbarous customs, a mystic veil is hung—all lost in the for¬ 
gotten past—the imagination could well picture the gorgeous 
processions of priests, with sacred boat or ark : kings leading kings 
of many nations captive: armies and many people carrying 
emblems of the arts of war and peace: men leading lions, and 
cameloparde, and other wild beasts of Africa ;—chariots and 
horses and gay flags, by thousands, descend from the 
missive walls where they are all so clearly sculptured, and 
wend their way, as did the living originals thousands of years 
ago through the tetmnos or sacred enclosure, where the lofty palm 
tree lends its shade, through the protracted dromos of sphinxes 
under the towering propylons and majestic portico, up to the 
screen of the adytum or sanctuary, within which the high priest 
alone might enter there to deposit on the altar the rich offerings 
of a mighty nation to these strange hawk-headed deities. * I 
never can forget the saunter through this still, calm night, and 
would recommend all who wu>uld see fair Philoe to the best advan¬ 
tage to go and visit it alone in the bright moonlight 
The principal building in Fhiloe is the temple of Isis, who 
was the wife of Osiris, and mother by him of Horus. Sculptures 
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relating to his birth, as well as the death and resurrection of 
Osiris (a Pharaoh), are carved on the walls of the adytum. The 
triad were worshipped here. Isis is represented as a young 
and beautiful woman in a light transparent dress. The sculpture 
is well managed, and displays much elegance in the figure, which 
is three or four times as large as nature. In her hand, Isis holds 
the emblem of life, well knawn as the Crux Ausata ; she appears 
to be nearly identical with Ceres, the Greek goddess of corn or 
harvest. The temple is in very good preservation, and is 
remarkable for lightness and elegance. A large proportion of 
the figures pn the inner walls still retain the remains of the 
bright colouring the Egyptians gave'them. The emblem of life is 
in the form of a cross with a handle ; the cross, therefore, was used 
as a symbol thousands of years before the dawn of Christianity. 

There arc two small dark rooms in the thickness of the wall 
of the adytum of this temple, approached by a narrow staircase, 
the opening to which appeals to have been concealed by the 
altar. These were probably used for some dark purpose of 
superstition, or perhaps for the punishment of those who offended 
the majesty of the priesthood; so powerful were they that, 
according to Herodotus, they ruled the kings, and, when it 
pleased them, they ordered the king to die, and he did die until 
one king, named Ergamenes, when ordered to die, and well know¬ 
ing that they had ample power to carry their order into execution, 
being more bold and kingly-minded than his ancestors, defied 
their power, marched an army against them, and, having slain 
many of the priests, abolished this ancient custom. There arc 
also here some magnificent pillared halls and corridors, each 
pillar or column having a different capital. In some the carving 
is very plain, in others profusely rich—all together having a very 
fine effect; the most beautiful, perhaps, are those resembling a 
bunch of ostrich feathers, a bundle of lotus flowers with the 
stems for the lower part of the pillar, and the palm-tree, which, 
by the way, probably first gave the idea of pillars. Amongst 
the defects I was forcibly struck with what I am not aware has 
been before remarked, namely, that some of the finest buildings 
were built crooked ; walls and passages, that ought to be parallel,’ 
arc not so; doors are not in the centre of rooms, and even the 
balls are not perfectly square. This is a blemish I have found 
in many of the finest buildings in Egypt 
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There is a small temple on this island, now called Pharaoh's 
bed,” which,, for extreme beauty, is worthy of notice. After 
having spent days in wandering Among the temples of Philoe, 
one leaves it with regret I could interest myself for many 
days exploring its vast and numerous ruins, with portafs. and. 
halls so lofty that wondrous tales are told of genii walking 
under them with unbended brow. Philoe is perhaps calculated 
to make a greater impression than any spot in Egypt; its temple 
of Isis, standing on a granite rock, with its supporting edifices 
occupying the entire island; while the surrounding hills, composed 
of gigantic rocks of granite burnt jetty black, arc piled up in 
wildest confusion, without one atom of vegetation to relieve the 
eye. They seem tottering from their giddy height, or waiting in 
momentary expectation of another desperate effort, another 
convulsion of nature, such as raised and left them as they arc. 
The whole forms an unearthly scene.^ perfectly unique. 

After visiting some of the numerous islands in this part of the 
river, Sohayl and Biggeh, on both of which are remains of small 
temples dedicated to “Sate” (or Juno) and ‘“Anouke” 
(or Vesta), we returned to our boat, and all the necessary arrange¬ 
ments having been made, wc prepared to shoot the cataract. This 
is a most exciting scene ; the deck is crowded by the captain of 
the cataract and his men, with whom a bargain has to be made 
to pilot the boat through ; stalwart fellows they arc, with their 
knives strapped to their left arms, pulling, rearing, and gesticula¬ 
ting like madmen, as the boat dashes along and under between 
enormous boulders of jet black granite, to touch which would be 
certain and instantaneous de.^truction. The water boils and 
hisses around us; the white foam leaps high into the air, and 
brightly glitters irr the rays of the sun ; the strong current drives 
us along through half a mile of precipice, rock, and spray, till we 
suddenly gHde forth into the calm, smooth water. Close before 
us is the green Island of Elephantine, while the dull' roar of many 
waters is still heard' behind that beauteous rainbow formed by die 
morning sun shining on the light mist that overhangs the rapids ; 
and many a dark-eyed maid, slight and graceful of figure, swims 
off to us with the too frequent cry of “ T 4 HawAgeh-buxshees- 
buxshees.” It is wonderful tc see how these merry creatures, 
both boys and girls, swim through the rapids from island to island, 
one with a flower, another with a date, or someother little offering * 
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to entitle the donor to a present. The air is warm, and so is the 
water. Clothes are, therefore, thought quite unnecessary, and 
their modest look and quiet demeanour soon accustom the eye to 
the quaint little leathern apron/cut in thin stripsy and decorated 
with beads of many colours, which serves as a head-dress in the 
water, and is fastened round the waist when the little maiden has 
landed, and shaken off the few sparkling drops that hang to her 
black glossy skia 

Wandering over the Island of Elephantine, we examined the 
remains of^a granite gateway, built by Alexander the Great, 
which has apparently been the entrance to some edifice now 
entirely demolished. There is also the site of a temple, and 
another building supposed to have been the Nilometer described 
by Strabo; from him we learn that the temple was built by 
Amenoph III., in honour of Kneph or Chunbis, the Egyptian 
god that presided over the inundation of the Nile, and was 
particularly adored in the vfdnity of the cataracts. According 
to Wilkinson’s chronological table of the kings of Egypt, 
Amenoph JII. ascended the throne B. c. 1430, or loi years 
after the flight of Moses. The finest ruins on this island were 
pulled down by a wretched creature, one Mahomed Bey, to 
build a miserable-looking house, which be was pleased to term 
a palace, at Aswan. It is now unroofed, and was probably 
never finished. 

At Aswan there are no ruins beyond the Sekos of a small 
temple, with the oval of “ Nero ” dtigraved on it. It is supposed 
by some travellers that Strabo’s well was here, in which the rays 
of the vertical sun descended during the summer solstice. Aswan 
is the ancient Syene, to which it is recorded Juvenal was banished 
How a HswnI of these circumstances leads the mind wandering 
back to very distant epochs I Here I was much interested by 
the granite quarries, which are of vast extent, though in many 
places filled up by the drifting sand from the desert. Massive 
obelisks and gigantic statues, whole temples and cities, even 
from the most distant ag3s, have been hewn out of these rocks. 
The grain of the stone is very beautiful, the red particles in the 
granite are dark-coloured, and brilliant when polished. The 
composition appears to be of felspar, quartz, and mica. There 
}s also much of another kind of granite (at Iea9t so in appearance) 
which ha^i been termed “Syenite” (I fancy, from the ancient 
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name gf the place) ; it contains no mica, but hcrablcnde instead. 
I brought away some specimens, which I broke off, and which 
contain some minute metallic particles that glitter like gold. 

Leaving Aswan, we floated down the river the whole night, 
and arrived at the temple of Kom Orabas. Here I remarked 
that the granite formation met with throughout Nubia is 
succeeded by sandstone, which has been quarried much by the 
ancient Egyptiansk It is of close grain, white, and of fine quality 
generally, and appeals^ to have with!|tood time and the action 

of the atmosphere better in buildings than granite, wjiich though 

harder, appears to disintegrate and crumble more easily, 
particularly where damp has reached it The temple here is in 
ruins ; but it must have been a most extensive one : the arrange¬ 
ments of the halls and rooms is unusual, there being two sanctua¬ 
ries ; probably it was dedicated equally to two gods. Here in a marsh 
behind the temple we found some good wild-duck shooting. 

We returned on board the boat about eleven o’clock and 
in a few hours reached Gcbel Silsiles, the mountain of the chain. 
The river here is unusually narrow, and the natrves have a 
tradition that one of the ancient kings of the upper country 
fastened a chain across the river at this spot. We landed and 
found very extensive quarries, and several curious grottos 
consisting of long corridors, supported by pillars cut in the face 
of the rock, with many sculptures and hieroglyphics depicting 
battle-scenes and triumphal offerings to Anum Rc, the chief 
or supreme god. From Anum* the Greeks probably took their 
Jupiter. Anum Re was the sun, one of the god’s attributes. 

We arrived early in the morning at Edfee, and visited the 
large and very beautiful temple there, which is of comparatively 
late date, and one of the most perfect existing. The principal 
propylon is among the largest i» Egypt The height of 
the doorway really carries the sublime to the verge of the 
ridiculous, were it not that the vast and imposing propylon or 
tower over the gateway is in perfect keeping with the whole edifice 
The strength of these towers must have been very great in 
ancient days when bows and arrows were in use ; they probably 
served as a citadel for the protection of the town, and 
would also protect or defesd any attempt of the reformers 
of those days to dispute the authority of their priestly 
rulers. 
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The sculptures on the walls of the temple are gigantic, and are 
cut six Of seven itKhes deep into the stone, a depth which admits 
of considerable relief and rounding of the limbs and features ; 
some of the most beautiful are in perfect alto relievo, but the/ 
are of smaller size. The winged globe appears repeatedly, represent¬ 
ing the god “Agathodacmen,^' who was, perhaps, identical with, 
god “ Hor Hat,*’ frcquenfly represented here with his wife 
“ Athor,” the Egyptian “ Aphrodite,” depicted as a young mother, 
looking down with a sweet smile on their son “ Horus,” or, in 
short, the M.ars, Venus, and Cupid of the Greeks. It seems very 
probable that the Greek mythology was all borrowed from the 
Egyptians, These ancient sculptors deserve much credit for the 
expression they gave their colossal figures; their perspective is 
very bad, but the whole scene always so clearly and distinctly 
depicts what was so evidently intended, as to suggest the idea, 
however incredible, that what are really errors in perspective were 
thus drawn on purpose, and not from ignorance. This fine 
temple is much disfigured by numcious Arab huts stuck all round 
and about, and even over it, like swallows’ nests Nothing makes 
one feel the difference between the ancient and modern state 
of Egypt more than the comparison of these wretched mud huts 
with edifices of such magnitude and beauty. 

One cannot wonder that astronomy was first studied in this 
land I have been long used to the clear atmosphere of Asia, and' 
have often watched the bright moon-beams reflected on the deep 
calm bosom of the Gan-ges ; but never have I seen her shine forth 
so brightly ; never stars possessed sudi wonderful brilliancy as in 
Egypt; the distinctness of the Milky Way, the flood of light re¬ 
flected from Venus or the broad stream once seen can never be 
forgotten. 

The fertility of the soil on the banks of the Nile is very striking ; 
it is entirely an alluvial deposit from the river, and is so rich as. 
, actually to look greasy. The crops sprout up very quickly on it, 
havjng a peculiarly -bright green appearance, and are most tender 
to the touch ; from the rapidity of its growth, the texture of the 
plant has not time to harderii Two crops of corn, sometimes 
three, are taken from the same soil annually; indeed, of pulse and 
vegetables it yields four crops. 


J. H. Linton. 
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FAREWELL TO PEER-PA//A F 

MONGHYR. • * 

Farewell, O lofty Peer-Paliar, 

Farewell, farewell to thee! 

Long years will pass ere I again 
Thy rugged slopes shall see. 

Perchance, upon thy airy height, 

My steps no more will stray, 

Nor feel upon my weary brow, 

Thy fresh’ning bicezes play. 

Perchance, my last I look upon 

«• 

These scenes beyond compare, 

The rushing stream,—the hills array’d 
“ In colors of the airl ” 

For Time has flown, and ah I I feel 
Old age has come apace ;— 

Therefore I linger, loath to leave 
This rare, romantic place. 

Thou too, O House upon the hill, 

A long and last farewell I 
Pure Health within thy spacious halls, 
P'orever loves to dwell, 

Tho’ far away, and tho* in me 
Life’s sun has nearly set, 

As long as memory lasts, these scenes 
I never shall forget! 

O. C. Dutt. 


tThrongh want of space we hare heon couipeiled to keep back the article on “ ^The Great Festlral 
in Bengal ” though the title aj^ars on the cover by mistake. It will appear in our next iMue.— BD.} 
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AN ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 

It was some years ago that I and two others left Sydqey, in New 
South Wales, for the gold diggings. We were just about to return 
to Melbourne, where my two mates had been very successful at 
Eagle Hawk diggings, lying some three miles from Sandhurst, 
the township of the Bendigo gold fields. Captain H—, one 
of my mates, assured me he had washed out a single spadeful 
of the glittering wash dirt, and was rewarded with upwards of 
3 lbs. troy v?eight of the finest gold. In consequence, however, of 
the wet season, they had left their claims not half worked, as all 
the flats—at that time the only places where gold was sought 
for—were under water. Thus the Melbourne diggings, in the 
months of July and August, were partially deserted, and 
Sydney ieaped the advantage of the miners' custom, the city of 
Melbourne being unable to afford better accommodation at that 
period than the bleak tents of the far-famed Canvas Town. Be¬ 
sides, the lucky diggers preferred paying from ;^8 to £ 16 , accord¬ 
ing to their means, in visiting Sydney, where the living was fully 
twice as good, and one-half cheaper, than it was at Melbourne. 

As I have said, we intended to return to Eagle Hawk, when a 

report was circulated, and went the round of the Colonial news- 

» 

papers, that Bingara, some seventy miles the other side of the 
v{*eel River, was far richer in its golden treasures than any of the * 
other gold-fields. 
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Believing what we all so much wished, we were induced to make 
for this new El Dorado. After innumerable dangers and diffi¬ 
culties, we visited both Bingara and the Hanging Rock diggings, 
as they were then called, but found their 'reputed richness to be 
a cruel hoax, as hundreds besides ourselves experienced. The 
report was got up by a certain class of true patriots,” to deceive 
the emigrant population mjwiy hundreds of miles up the country, 
to prey upon them while their money lasted, and to extort unwilling 
labour from those who, travel-stained and sick and sore, had no 
alternative but to tie themselves' to masters for months, in 
order to obtain present subsistence and rest. At that time there 
was a Masters and Servants Act in force, which gave to the 
masters both ends and middle of the bargain ; and its penal 
'provisions were of the most despotic nature. Having proved, 
then, the complete deception of the New South Wales 
diggings, we were e7t route for Victoria, viA Albury, on the Upper 
lliune or Murray River, which separates the colonies of Victoria 
t'lnd New South Wales, when we met with the following adventure. 

We accomplished the first part of our journey without any 
incident deserving notice; but on the night of the 12th, after a 
fatiguing tramp of twenty-six miles in a driving rain, being 
extremely anxious to cross the Lachlan River before it became 
impassable from the flood.s, we pushed on long after nightfall; 
for the river was rising rapidly, owing to the heavy rain which 
was pouring into it and our anxiety to get in safety across it 
increased in proportion. We were then a party of three. Captain 
H—, Mr. W—, and mysell, and were accompanied by 

a cart drawn by three horses, one before the other, two saddle 
horses, and a colt We varied our mode of travelling ; one day 
we walked and drove, and the next rode by turns. The cart 
contained, besides our mining implements and a travelling 

tent, our provision for the journey, consisting of a bag of flour 
of 50lbs. weight to supply us with the never-failing damper; 
2q or 30 lbs. of corqed mutton and beef; suitable bush clothing ; 
and, most important of all, the powder and shot which were 

to enable us to defend ourselves from the attacks of bush¬ 

rangers, besides adding to our usual monotonous fare of mutton 
and damper the savoury relish of cockatoos and parrots. Such 
the only game these wilds afford, except kangaroos, now 
very scarce, and opossums, which are only eaten by the 
natives; though, when stewed with the mutton, they are 
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by no means to be despised. We had also, of course, a good 
supply of tea, the universal drink in Australia, and a small 
quantity of brandy was treasured up for great emergencies. 

As we approached the river, being the best mounted, it was my 
duty to ride forwards for the purpose of finding the ford. I was 
mounted on a powerful grey mare named Kitiy. She had not long 
foaled, and her young colt, Silver^hanks., j^ad followed the 
mother all the way from Tam worth on the Peel, and by its frolicsome 
gambols often served to while away the time during our tedious 
journey. Trusting to the sagacity of the mare, I soon found the 
fording place—for it was now dark—and crossed over the river. 
The Lachlan was here about one-third as wide as the Thames at 
London Bridge, and as I rode through it, the water reached up to 
my knees and hips. Aware of the difficulty of a cart cros-sing it 
in its present swollen state, I called to Captain H—, who 
happened to be driving, to lead the horses into the river, the en¬ 
trance to it being very rotten «and boggy. But H—, proud 
of his skill in driving, and perched on the top of the cart, was not' 
disposed to follow my recommendation. I saw the danger, but 
it was too late to prevent it In a moment the shaft horse was 
carried off his legs, and the cart after a vain struggle of the other 
horses to set it on its legs again, was completely overturned in 
the midst of the river. 

Here was a situation for our exhausted party. The cart contained 
all our provision, and three of our horses were struggling in 
the foaming waters, in the greatest jeopardy. I instantly 
re-crossed the river, and rode back to obtain assistance from a 
party of five men whom we had passed about three miles back, 
and whom we left bivouacking on the ground for the night, 
they having kindled a fire and made themselves as comfortable 
as circumstances permitted. I should have mentioned that it 
is almost invariably the custom in Australia to put up for the 
night on the commencement of rain, as the horses get collar— 
wrung from the wet, and the dangers and fatigue of travelling 
through such a country are too great to be increased by’trie 
additional risks of rain and darkness. We should have followed 
the usual custom, had we not been so anxious to cross the river 
before the increasing fall of rain rendered it unfordable. We had 
had to wait three weeks before*we could cross the Peel at Tam- 
worth, some ten weeks previously, and it rained in torrents nearly 
the whole time. Hence arose our anxiety to cross the Lachlaji 
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so late at night as past nine o’clock. People in England, who 
have never witnessed the floods that often deluge these semi-tropi¬ 
cal colonies and which soon convert a gentle stream into a 
raging torrent hardly know what rain is. 

It had become pitch dark when I retraced my steps to ask 
help -from the party we had passed, camping some three quarters 
of an hour before, and which, I was sure, would not be refused. 
As I approached them, I called out, « Help 1 Help ! ” A cheery 
“ Hallo! ” was the response and “ What is it ? ” was the next 
question. “Our cart is overturned^ in the Lachlan.” “What 
does it confdin ? ” “ Our all. ” “ Then we must try what wo 
can do for you. ” And wet, weary, and stiff as they were, the 
brave fellows followed me to the scene of our misfortune. 

Their help was indeed most needed* One of our party was holding 
up the head of the shaft horse to keep him above the rising waters, 
the other was cutting the traces to free the two other horses, which 
had awfully entangled themselves by their plunging and their 
efforts to free themselves. Happily, they were liberated, and 
scrambled safely back to the place where we were, and we were 
thus all enabled to unite our efforts in raising the overturned cart, 
and rescuing its contents. For, unprepared for such a catastrophe, 
we had simply placed the heavier articles at the bottom, our blankets 
on the top, and, in order to keep them dry, had lightly covered 
the whole with the tent. This was not strong enough to resist 
the weight so suddenly thrown upon it, and consequently every 
thing was pitched into the river. 

Our task was perilous in the extreme. The water was now up 
to our arm-pits, and the stream was so strong that it was only by 
extending our legs and using the utmost caution that we could 
resist its force and keep our footing. In this critical position we 
had to duck under water, and, laying hold of one article after 
another, pass them from hand to hand. But we worked with a 
will, and at length nearly everything, though much damaged, was 
recovered ; and by a mighty effort the cart was also righted and 
we liad the satisfaction of seeing it brought without any great 
injury to the bank where our jaded cattle we-e tethered. 

This task accomplished, our kind friends prepared to leave 
us. We had little to give them in return for their generous aid 
but we offered to share with them our small store of brandy. 
This, however, the noble fellows, seeing our forlorn condition, 
resolutely refused, and we could not but feel ourselves that 
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it was a mockery thus to attempt to repay the service they 
had rendered us. So, with hearty thanks on our side, and cordial 
good wishes on theirs, we let them depart with a sense of the 
full weight of their generosity, and they returned to their 
own watch-fire and the rest they so much needed. 

Behold us, then, once more alone, drenched to the skin,tired’ and 
hungry—as wretched, perhaps, as it is possible to conceive. 
And yet our troubles were by no means ended. Our lucifcr 
matches had been wetted by the overturn of the cart, and we had 
no means of kindling a fire. 

Just at this moment we saw a light, apparently not a mile 
distant, and, thinking it might be a party of our countrymen en¬ 
camping for the night, I again set out to beg some matches or a 
little live fuel to light our fire. I knew the danger of riding through 
the bush at such a time, where there was no path, and where a 
blow from a projecting branch of a tree might dash out my 
brains, or hurl me from my seat, and Where in after days, only a few 
whitened bones would be left to tell of my fate. But fire we 
must have; and as the light seemed very near, I commended 
myself to the kind Providence who had watched over me through 
so many dangers, and, bending my head down to the neck of my 
faithful mare, and grasping her mane, I again trusted to her saga¬ 
city to bring me to the spot where the light was visible. I knew 
she would take as direct a course as possible, independent of all 
obstacles; but I also knew that where there was room for her 
head under the projecting branches there must be also room for 
my head, provided it did not rise higher than her own. 

Keeping the light before me as well as I could, I rode forwards— 
now through tall trees and thick under-wood, and now over the 
bare heath. But we had been deceived in the distance and on 
and on I went, the light still seeming to fly before me. At length 
I found, by its increasing brightness, that I was in reality getting 
nearer to it, and a few moments more brought me full in view— 
not of a party of friendly Englishmen, but of a scene not easily 
described. The light which had been visible at such a distance 
proceeded from an enormous burning tree. Like many of its 
fellows, it was one that had fallen from decay, leaving its 
massive roots upturned in the air; and this gigantic log had been 
set on fire, and must have been burning already three or four days. 
Round this tremendous fire sat a party of thirty or forty persons 
black as jet, and 'perfectly naked—men, Women, and children—• 
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gorging themselves in savage brutality on the remains of a feast 
of opossums. The effect of my appearance in their midst, un¬ 
expected as it was, can hardly be conceived. Let the reader 
picture me bursting suddenly' upon them, mounted on my mare,, 
which, as I have said, happened to be a grey one ; my own hair 
and beard turned perfectly white by early troubles, (which I will 
not dwell on now) and guiltless of razor or scissors for many 
months, flowing not only under the broad rim of my wide-awake,, 
but extending half-way down my breast like an ancient Druid’s, 
The men might well be excused ‘for concluding me to be a 
spirit; less superstitous minds might have been as easily deceived. 
Such at any rate, they took me for, and the effect was like magic. 
With yells of terror they took to their heels, leaving me in undis¬ 
turbed possession of the fire. 

But how to take a portion of the glowing embers to my expect¬ 
ant friends was the next point to be settled. The glare was 
so intense that I could not get my mare near the burning tree, 
and when, having dismounted, and tied her up at some sixty 
yards dista;ice to a stout sapling, I endeavoured to secure a 
pannikin of the red ashes, it was put out with a hiss by the 
pouring rain. After many vain attempts, in which the rain 
effectually baffled all my efforts, the pannikin became too hot to 
hold, and I found it impossible to carry off any of the fuel. 

I was just thinking how I should face my mates without 
bringing with me the precious live wood they were expecting 
so impatiently, when I happily remembered that I had two wax 
vestas in my waistcoat pocket, and, poor as this chance seemed 
to be to supply us with fire, it was the only one left, and I 
hastened back to my friends. 

Again I had to brave the perils of the shrub unguided this time 
by the slightest clue as to their whereabouts, but still trusting to 
the sagacity of the mare, which was as anxious as myself to 
regain our companions and return to her foal. 

^Away she flew,. I could do nothing but let her have her lead. 

Once, indeed, she paused, and I was •fearful she had lost her 

track ; but listening with all the intensity of apprehension, 

I heard—oh, joyful sound !—the faint neighing of a horse. The 

mare had heard it too, and, pricking up her ears, she answered 

« 

ii with such a neigh that it must have roused from their 
slumbers cockatoos, parrot.s, mope-hawks, opossums, and the 
wliolc inhabitants of the wood. The neighwas repeated again 
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And again, and as often answered by the mare, till at length 
I could distinguish plainly the shrill neighing of the foal and 
the cooeying'of my anxious friends, which I immediately returned. 
My noble mare, thus encouraged, dashed forwards, and in consider¬ 
ably less time than it had taken me to go I rejoined my comrades. 
Great was their disappointment at the failure of my mission. 
They had been employed during my absence in gathering mate¬ 
rials for the fire and rubbing in their hands small portions of 
stringy bark, which they then dried in their bosoms, ready to add to 
the live embers they expected I should bring with me. All our 
hopes now lay in the two vestas, v hich 1 at once produced. Had 
not so much depended on it, I could have smiled at our eagerness as 
we prepared to set light to one of them. Everything was so satura¬ 
ted with the rain which continued to pour down that the only 
dry thread upon any one of us was the tail of my cotton shirt 
where it was protected by the saddle. From this I proceeded to 
tear small fragments, the size of a cibwn piece, to serve as tinder. 
Then, all crowding together, and holding our broad wide-awakes as 
a cover, we set light to one of the vestas, sheltering with our hands 
the tiny flame when kindled, with the greatest care. Surely no little 
infant was ever watched over by a tender mother with greater 
anxiety than was that feeble light by us. Indeed, our zeal almost 
defeated its own ends, and the adage that “ too many cooks spoil the 
broth ” was likely to have held good in this instance also. For a 
hmg while our efforts to fan this small red glow of the tinder into a 
flame seerded fruitless; but thp wide-awake makes an excellent 
substitute for a pair of bellows, and the tiny flame being judicious¬ 
ly fed with the bark, it gradually increased in strength till at length 
we were able to set light to the old hollow stump of an already 
scorched tree, which had been selected for our fire, and it soon roar¬ 
ed up into a noble blaze. 

We were now able to turn our attention to our poor horses, 
which had remained all this while in harness, and without a mouth¬ 
ful of food ; for we dared not loosen them lest they should stray 
away in search of better quarters beyond our reach. 

Our horses attended to, we were next able to think of our own 
wants; and right glad were we to stretch our wearied limbs by the 
grateful warmth of the fire, and dry our saturated garments and 
blankets. All our stock of flour was unfortunately spoilt by the 
capsize of the cart; but we had our mutton and tea, and, lighting 
our pipes we were soon in comparative comfort. 
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It was then for the first time, that I recollected I carried in my 
trousers pocket \^Q one pound bank notes, our joint property. I 
thrust my hand into my pocket for them, and found, to my dismay, 
only a mass of pulp. What 'with being nearly three hours in 
the river, and ^frhat with the friction produced by my rapid ride of 
nearly twelve miles there and back, besides being wet through all 
day long from continual rain, the notes were so injured that it 
was impossible to recognise what they once had been, and I 
threw them in disgust, a hissing mass, into the fire. I had been 
too much excited to think of our poor notes before. 
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THE GREAT FESTIVAL IN BENGAL. 

A POOJAII RIGMAROLE. * 

Once again did it come—the Great Festival in Bengal—to the joy 
of the rich, to the misery of the poor ! It comes every year. It 
did come this year. Joy, Joy 1 But is this joy universal ? Is this joy * 
all unmixed ? None but the Bengalee knows the answers. To the 
Englishman the questions suggest only confusion. He cannot 
say, he*knows so little of India—the inner life of its people, that is. 
“To them we are a wonder, a mystery ; to us they are a sealed 
book" remarked a very noble Englishman a little .while ago 
writing to a friend in England about the present strained relations 
between Englishmen and Natives in India. But it is not exactly 
a scaled book. To the Englishman we are an unopened book. 
John Bull does not care to study us ; it is no interest of his—there 
is nothing of self in it And John Bull in India is nothing if not 
selfish. He lives here, in fact, every minute that he breathes, 
with an eye always to business. But, I think, there is another reason 
of John Bull’s apathy towards affairs Native. “ John Bull has got 
only two words in his dictionary,” once wrote a well-known 
Native journalist. “They are ‘splendid' and ‘humbug.' That 
which he understands is ‘ splendid,’ that which he does not is 
‘ humbug.’ ” 

So this Great Festival of the people comes and goes, as it 
just came and went, without their rulers sharing in, or sympthizing 
with, its joys or sorrows. Of joys it has enough and to spare ; of 
sorrows, ala^, none the less under the British! English education—I 
will not say enlightenment—has served to make the Bengalee a little 
more selfish. Before the introduction of English education-, the Ben¬ 
galee Hindu did not understand self quite to such an extent. Not 
that we were not selfish before, not that self is a new word in our 
lexicon. We had enough of selfishness in us. Not that we 
loved selfishness less, but,wc loved unselfishness more. The * 
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fact is the Hindu idea of charity is something very different 
from that of the English. “ Give him who wants, ” says the Hindu. 
“ No, give him who deserves ” says John Bull. The Hindu idea 
is so simple, the English so very involved. All that the Hindu 
cares to kno\V about the object of his charity is whether he 
has any want. An Englishman must know whether he has any 
realsN^xiX. ‘ Real want,’as explained by John Bull, excites a soft 
significant smile in the Hindu. If you are to throw a pice to the 
beggar at your door, you must ascertain whether he is an idle man 
or a drunkard. If he is lazy or given to drink—which, alas ! takes 
a very long time to ascertain—you must not give him any¬ 
thing. Therefore send whatever you want to spend in charity 
to some charity institution—be discriminate in your charity. 
Not a bad joke this to the mild knowing Hindu. He gives to 
the man who extends his palm for an alms—no matter what 
he asks it for, no matter whether he is a drunkard or an idle man. 
He must be in want or he will not ask. Thanks to discriminate 
charity for which, in Christian countries, the poor die from 
starvation. Thanks to indiscriminate charity which has yet saved 
the beggar, in Hindustan, from being starved to death ! 

Time was when the wealthy zemindar would give away money 
and cloth to every man of his village or town on the occasion of 
the Poojah, and the custom still prevails in many places. English 
philosophy has contracted this broad mind. Now no body cares 
to know how his neighbour, or not to speak of neighbour, how 
his near and dear poor realation fa-es. English education has made 
the Hindoo withdraw himself more and more within the inner 
recesses of his Ego. Self reigns supreme in him. 

“ The weak Bengalee worshipping power !” that is another joke 
for John Bull. The reason is not far to seek. John Bull believes 
in brute power—the reason of John Bull’s contempt of the weak 
Bengalee. But the Bengalee is only physically weak. Mentally 
and spiritually, the average Bengalee is any day equal to a dozen 
John Bull. The. Bengalee Hindoo worships Power—but not 
Brute Power. The idol he sets up represents Power—Brute Power 
tempered by Justice and Mercy, Centuries of worship with the 
unusual amount of spirituality in him has resulted in making him 
more and more mentally and spiritually powerful than physically. 
This is the secret of his quick intelligence—the wonder of nations! 
The dazzle of materialism of the West blinded him to the spiri¬ 
tuality within himself. The dazzle is gone from his eyes now, and 
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the glorious light of his spiritual self once more soothes them. 
The work of reaction is almost complete. The scales have fallen 
from his eyes. The spell of beef, the bottle and the Bible no 

0 

more holds him. He is free once more from the fetters of 
materialism—what a fine civilised brute the three B’s could cons- 
pire to make him! How slowly, how thickly they managed to 
throw a veil over his spiritual sight! The symbolic representation 
of Mother Durga was but so much lump of clay and straw! 
And then the paint—what a, horrid paint—all yellow and black ! 
The confounded artist had yet to learn the rudiments,of the art. 
The ‘lady’ .should have been all rose, with cherry lips—what a 
stupid color for such a wealth of hair! Gold for such charming 
flowing tresses and a pair of Venuses for the horrid jet eye-balls. 
There! It would have looked well. And then the lady’s clothes— 

a gown and skirt-“ Hush ! ” Steps in Reaction. One wave 

of the wand and the thick veil of materialism over his inner vision 
is withdrawn, the stony crust of materialism around his soul dis¬ 
solves at one touch. The spiritual eyes again lift their heavy 
lids—lo! be starts—with ecstacy ! Before him is Truth fti resplen¬ 
dent glory—the Goddess Durga! Mother Durga—no more the 
ill-painted, ill-dressed lump of clay ! He stands bslore his Beloved ! 
He stands bathed in the effulgence of Justice and Mercy—what 
a blending of two extremes—the Motherhood of God ! 

What country in the world can give us an equivalent to our 
Bijayil Day-r-the Day of the Immersion of the Goddess—the day 
©factual, nay, practical Universal Brotherhood. Peace, peace! 
Bad feelings slink away from the heart, every heart, for a day. 
Peace and goodwill to all—friend or foe. Friend or ^oe—a 
warm embrace to all. A warm embrace—and no fear of the 
concealed dagger. Goodwill reigns supreme in the land, in every 
place, in every home, in every heart Siddki, that is, wishing 
you success, and then sweets to you, what a compact of peace 
and friendship! This is Universal Brotherhood with ^weet 
vengeance ! 


SURENDRANATH MOOKERJEE. 
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NOTES ON MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE'S 

FIRST P/S/T" 

« 

In a fit of generosity almost any man may exclaim “ Paint me as 
I am, ” but few can really endure to be painted as they are. If 
. the portraiture reveals even a scar, they will sooner believe that 
the painter does not know his buisness than that their skin is not 
the perfection of smoothness. Cromwells are rare in this world, 
and they are particularly rare in India. Men do not like to bo 
painted as they are. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, in his article entitled 
“ A First Visit to India,” contributed to the Nineteenth Century for 
July, has ihade, as we believe, a .succes.sful attempt to paint the 
press and the parties in India as they are. Praise has been given 
where praise is due, and defects have been mercilessly exposed. 
The result has been that scarcely any party or any section of the 
Indian press thinks that it has been properly dealt with. With the 
readiness to appropriate praise, there has been exhibited a strong 
disposition to ignore censure or to condemn it as u.njust. Now, 
this will never do. If there is to be an improvement in our 
present situation, it will not do to listen approvingly to Songs 
sung in our praise and to turn a deaf ear to discourses on our 
defects. I seek to emphasise and comment upon some of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s leading positions in the hope that some prac¬ 
tical good may come of a proper consideration of them. 

The following description of the press of India will strike im¬ 
partial observers as perfectly accurate : “ No doubt there is often 
enough directed against the Government abuse of varying inten¬ 
sity, which is inaccurately called disloyalty, and a cry goes up for 
its suppre.ssion. But in nine cases out of ten it is entirely analo¬ 
gous to the abuse which partisan newspapers in England pour upon 
a Government of opposite politics.' In India the Government does 
not change, and there is no buffer between it and the people who 
naturally enough pour in their fire without reserve. It may, 
however, be said with confidence that, bad as are some personal- 
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ities in the vernacular press of India, it is a question whether the 
pdltn in this respect is not at times carried off by some of 
the English journals published in India, and to those of us 
who are accustomed to the 'infamous and lying methods 
which many of the lower partisan papers habitually adopt 
in England against political opponents, it is astonishing to 
find * how highly nervous are the sensibilities of some of our 
countrymen in India.” The native press has no business to take 
this as an unqualified compliment. There should not be direct¬ 
ed against the Government, abuse of any intensity, and there 
should be no personalities in the vernacular press of India ; and 
so far as these rules are violated, a wrong is committed, whatever 
the excuse may be. As the native press is the subject of a 
great deal of discussion at the present day, it is just as well to 
clear up a point or two in connection with it. In the first place, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the general expression “ native 
press ” includes a number of journals, all of which have not 
the same merits or defects. There arc foolish journals and 
sensible journals ; well-iufoitmcd journals and ill-informed journals ; 
rabid journals and polite journals \ spiteful, ill-natured journals 
and quiet, good-tempered journals. To place them all under one 
ban and anathema, because they all are members of the “ native 
press ” is not only unreasonable and unjust, but inexpedient and 
even mischievous. The sweeping censure loses nearly all its 
force as soon as one respectable, well-informed, polite ‘ native 
journal ’ is discovered. A single contradictory instance overthrows 
a general proposition. In the next place, fair-minded men who 
guide themselves by the maxim that nine guilty persons should 
escape rather than one innocent person should be punished, would 
be unwilling to support any system of rules proposed for the 
regulation of the entire native press. They would never allow 
the innocent to suffer with the guilty ; would never encourage the 
idea of taking away privileges from a whole class because some 
of its members have proved themselves undeserving of those . 
privileges. Lastly, a general denunciation of the native pres'^ puts 
the whole of, that press on its defence and fails to secure 
the support of the better native journals in what- should be a 
common crusade against all perverse and mischievous journals. The 
idea is probably never entertained in any quarter to impose by law 
any restraint on the freedom of the Indian press or of any section 
of it. License must be checked by moral force. 
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Moral force, or the force of public opinion, can only be exerted 
by newspapers themselves, or by the people. And first, of news¬ 
papers. The better papers should be able to improve the tone of 
the entire press by example ahd precept If they administer 
censure to the inferior papers, the censure must be couched in 
moderate and polite language.^ Abuse, vehement censure, or 
passionate preaching, addressed to the offending journals, will do 
more harm than good. It will be self-contradictory, and, as a 
means of correction, will be about as appropriate as to cruelly 
beat a boy in order to teach him to behave kindly to smaller boys. 
In the next place, it will be impolitic to subject rabid journals 
to a treatment which will enable them to pose as martyrs. They 
excite indignation because they persecute people, because they 
are passionate rather than judicious. If they are themselves 
persecuted, they will excite sympathy and not indignation. There¬ 
fore, if the more staid and respectable journals have to administer 

lessons to their erring brethren, it is absolutely necessary that 

( 

the instruction should be managed with tact, courtesy and good 
sense. It is also necessary that the respectable Anglo-Indian 
journals should act in concert with the respectable native journals. 
If all Anglo-Indian journals are described by any party as faultless, 
and the entire native press is condemned as worthless and mis¬ 
chievous, sen.sible men who know the real state of affairs will be 
disposed to conclude that the object of the party is not to 
reform the press but to discredit the natives. There are 
inequalities in the native press, and there are inequalities in the 
Anglo-Indian press. To indulge in unqualified generalisations about 
either press would be at once unjust and mischievous. Correction 
has to be attempted not only by preaching but by example, and it 
cannot escape observation that sometimes the abuse indulged in by 
native papers is the result of adequate provocation received from 
Anglo-Indian papers or from particular Anglo-Indian gentlemen. 

The party which in the last resort must exercise the most potent 
influence on the tone of the press is the people ^—the constituency 
which* the papers represent and to which they are addressed. It is 
for the Anglo-Indian community to regulate the tone of the Anglo- 
Indian press.. If rabid writing entails the loss of an appreciable 
number of subscribers every time it is indulged in, rabid writing 
will ejsase. So likewise, it is for the native community to regulate 
the tone of the native press. But here a distinction has to be 
d rawn. A portion of the native community reads newspapers to 
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see in them a reflection of its own sentiments ; the largest portion 
of the community has scarcely any sentiments of its own, and 
allows itself to be guided entirely by newspapers. The well- 
educated natives may cxerci.se a control over the tone of the native 
press ; other native readers are themselves controlled by the press. 
The result is, journalists do not always realise their respons'ibility. 
They know that whatever they write will “‘'go down.” Any 
opinions will be accepted by the unthinking majority, if they are 
expressed in an interesting ^way ; or rather, any opinions will be 
toleTntedy for no opinions are ever acceptedy in the sense of being 
assimilated. Personalities, sarcasm, buffoonery, will enable two 
papers to be read with equal approval, though they may express 
contradictory views. The readers of the vernacular papers in Bengal 
have, as a rule, hardly any convictions in political matters'; 
and it is not always that readers of the Anglo-native papers have 
any convictions. It will be a long time before the entire 
native press of Bengal comes to be a real exponent and educator, 
of native public opinion. There is not a large newspaper-reading 
community, nor a prosperous trading or mercantile, community 
which can support native newspapers with ‘ Advertisements,’ News¬ 
papers, therefore, are not, from a commercial point of view, 
hopeful concerns; and they fail to attract the best talents 
or the highest energies of the country. Nevertheless, from 
circumstances more or less of an accidental character, a few able ' 
and cultivated men are employed on the press, and a few news¬ 
papers are well conducted. • 

One of the most prolific sources of mischief is the idea prevalent 
among a large section of the native community that the paramount 
function of the press is to keep up perpetual opposition to the 
Government. There is something romantic, no doubt, in this idea 
of the Indian press being Her Majesty’s Opposition, but as a 
matter of fact, serious evil results from the native press considering 
it its duty eternally to find fault with the Government. The Op¬ 
position in the House of Commons is better instructed thaathe 
native press. Members of the Opposition may ask questions 
and inform themselves; and free discussion exposes their errors. 
What is the state of things in India? Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
observes with perfect truth :— 

When there was but little education, and the press had not risen to 
power, it was convenient enough that the Government should not be put 
in public on its defence. Now the case is different. The business ot 
the Government has multiplied enormously, ite operations are manifest, 
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and the individual interest in its actions has become keen, intelligent, and 
universal. Newsi)apers have every where sprung up, and bo.th from the 
European and native point of view a constant stream of criticism, often 
fair but sometimes quite the reverse, is directed against the Supreme 
(Government. In the midst of this the Government is silent. It has no 
means of self-defence. The occasional speeches delivered on special 
orrasipns by the Viceroy and high officials are usually of too formal a nature 
to .serve for the purposes of full exposition and of answering attacks. 
There is no Government newspaper. And so condemnatory and 
inaccurate assertion.s, though they may be corrected, constantly crop up 
again and reiterated denials and corrections, necessary to dispose of them 
effectually, are not, and cannot, be made. This state of things is a double 
misfortune. It puts the Government at' a great disadvantage, and it 
tends to demoralise writers and speakers who, finding their arguments 
and attacks unanswered, give the rein to their imaginations and get into 
the habit of indulging in loose generalities and of making statements 
rounded on the as.sumption that all that thpy have written or spoken, 
because unanswered, is true There seem to be two remedies for this 
slate of things The Government might start an official or semi-official 
news)>aper, to be published as often as it was found expedient. This might 
be of great service, but the truer and more abiding remedy will be found 
in a gradual increase of the representative system in Imperial and local 
Government of India, and in the institution of full debates in the 
Legislative Councils. 

The embarrassments of the Government in not having the 
means and the opportunity of answering unfounded accusations 
brought by irresponsible writers in the press, were dwelt upon by 
Lord Ripon on a memorable occasion. Journalists seem to forget 
that Government ought to have the benefit of the same presumption 
which protects the meanest of Her Majesty’s subjects, namely, 
that every accused person should be taken to be innocent until he 
is proved to be guilty. Newspapers are very often ready to 
accuse the Government, to raise every presumption against it, 
and to convict it without giving it a hearing. Native news¬ 
papers are not alone to blame, though it is true that they 
arraign the Government more persistently than the Anglo-Indian 
newspapers. It is no doubt necessary that there should be 
criticism of Government measures, and in a country where any 
discussion properly so called does not exist in the Legislative 
Councils, and where the people are so little represented in the 
Councils, the press must undertake the task of criticism. But 
criticism is not synonymous with condemnation. Journalists commit 
a mistake not when they criticise the measures of the Government but 
when they make it the sole business of their liv 3 s to endeavour 

to find fault with all that the Government says or does. It can* 

0 

riot be that Government is always in the wrong ; but there are 
journalists who never notice the good^ deeds of the Governmerjt 
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or who dispose them of with the scantiest ^d most hurried acknow¬ 
ledgments, reserving the largest share of their time and attention 
for what they consider to be the «?«-deeds of Government. 
This habit is doubly mischievous. ‘It paralyses the energy of the 
Government in well doing, and it withdraws the attention of the 
journalists themselves from useful work. Government is human. 
If the best of its services are never appreciated, never spoken of 
in kind terms by the men who are served, can it be expected to 
work with a heart ? If the Government has feelings, can they not be 
embittered by a systematic display of ingratitude? And if the duties 
of the press include the elightenment of the people.and fhe guidance 
of public opinion, is it right that newspapers should neglect all 
concerns but the proceedings of the Government ? Is it not 
.surprising that native newspapers, especially those which profes.s 
to represent the masses, should employ themselves habitually 
in instructing the English Government here and at home, and 
lecturing even to Russia, France and Germany, and should ignore 
the proceedings of Local Boards, District Boards and Municipali¬ 
ties in Bengal ? that they should write about the politics of Herzegovi¬ 
na and not describe the wants of the ryots, the tyranny (if there is 
any) of the zemindars, their naibs and gomastas ? that they should 
address all their criticisms, exhortations and sermons to the author¬ 
ities and not to the people ? Have not the people duties to perform? 
And if they have, why should the press not dwell on those duties and 
insist on their performance ? The idea seems to prevail in certain 
quarters thht a paper can disjplay courage, independence and 
ability, only by attacking Government in the abstract, or by 
attacking Government officials. No idea can be more erroneous, 
and surely none is more mischievous. Government is magna¬ 
nimous enough to ignore abuse, and even takes in and pays for 
newspapers which abu.se it. The vilest scribbler may indulge 
in invectives against the Government with impunity. There 
are scarcely two journalists in Bengal who could stand even 

a brief cross-examination on the subject of the financial condition 

• 

,of India, and-yet there are few journalists who do not delight to 
dwell on the “ increasingpoverty of India” and to hold Government 
solely responsible for the phenonoenon. Reckless writing will be 
.mischievous in more ways than one. There is no reason to appre- 
.hend that it will provoke disaffection. Bengal, ^ its credit be it said, 
will never be revolu,tionary or seditious. ,But there mu&t he 
, misebtef of tlie moral ar^d, intQllectual.^prt in .propagation of 
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erroneous ideas, in the persistent display of a carping spirit. And 
there is mischief in self-assertion, in the assumption of a defiant 
attitude. The native press has the sympathy of men like Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone precisely because it is poor and helpless and is 
weaker than the Anglo-Indian press. If it is arrogant and defiant, 
an(f if it persecutes people, sympathy will be transferred to its victims. 
The native presses in reality helpless and poor in resources ; but 
If it affects to be important and terrorises the Government, so 
much the worse for it. It comes to be regarded as a mighty engine 
of evil which should be crushed rather than developed. India will 
lose her best friends, if the native press writes recklessly and if the 
worst specimens of writing are brought to the notice of her friends. 
Whoever has known Bengal long enough, knows that native jour¬ 
nalists, especially the writers in the vernacular press, very often do 
injustice to themselves by their writings. The writings very often 
show a discontent which the writers do not possess ; they express 
a dislike of officials which the writers do not feel ; they constitute 
a censure of the Government and its work, which the writers believe 
to be not, wholly deserved. Enthusiastic condemnation of the 
Government is supposed to be of the essence of patriotism ; and 
therefore, several journalists think fit to simulate indignation when 
particular measures are planned or passed. 

As Mr. Herbert Gladstone observes, the remedy is either to 
have an official organ, or to make Government gradually more and 
more representative and allow full and free discussion in the 
Legislative Councils. The latter will, of course, be really the more 
efficacious and permanent remedy. After this reform has been 
accomplished, the tone of the Anglo-Indian press as well as of 
the native press will improve. “It is a misfortune,” observes Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, “that the politics of Anglo-Indians are practi¬ 
cally of only one colour.” If the Anglo-Indians were divided 
into two camps, the Whigs and the Tories, the educated natives, 
counting upon the assistance of the Whigs, would be more 
moderate than they are. But as the Anglo-Indians are one party 
and have a uniform politics, the educated natives, so far as 
they are represented by the native press, seem to have cons¬ 
tituted themselves into another party, and their politics, too, are 
of only one colour. This is very , much to be regretted. Race- 
(eeling cannot help being kept up in more or less intensity in a 
country where in political life the only two, parties are natives 
and Anglo-Indians One of the surest means of securing good 
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feeling between the two races and a full and fair discussion of 
Government measures, would be to encourage diversity of political 
opinion among Anglo-Indians as well as among the educated 
natives of India. The few Anglo-fndians who have made them¬ 
selves unpopular with their class by breaking the monotony of their 
opinion, have succeeded in securing the confidence of the natives, 
in attaching them to the Government, in»moderatirrg their demands, 
and in interpreting to them the policy of the Government. If some 
natives of India, of education and position, could display similar 
courage and have opinions of their own, they could serve admirably 
as peace-makers. Otherwise, the two parties, representing two 
extremes, will defy the proverb and not meet. 

The native and the Anglo-Indian communities and their 
organs, the native press and the Anglo-Indian press, cannot be for 
ever in a state of war. Nor is it for the good of the country, or 
for their own good that they should be in a state of war. How 
an improvement can be brought about in the state of the press, 
has been suggested already. Better feeling between the two 
communities can only be secured by settling once for all the 
standing grounds of contention. Some sort of representative 
Government is one of the methods of settlement. The native 
community, as well as the non-official Anglo-Indian community, 
would cease to regard the Government as an enemy when their 
representatives would be part of the Government. The details 
of a scheme of representation will have to be settled with the 
greatest cafe and judgment? Representation of numerical 
majorities will not suffice. The English community has a stake 
in the country, and is in every way fitted to have a degree of 
representation which cannot be measured by the mere number 
of Anglo-Indian residents. The following observations of 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone summarise nearly all that can be said on the 
question of principle. “No sensible man wishes to precipitate on 
the Government of India, situated as it is between inflammable 
native and European material, any drastic change the results, of 
which could not pretty clearly be estimated. Every sensible man, 
too, sees plainly that in certain things the Supreme Government 
must have ample power to act on its responsibility to the Govern¬ 
ment at home without interrogation or delay. But the internal 
administration of India is of vital importance to the people of 
India, and if it is not yet possible to adopt a thoroughly representa¬ 
tive ^stem,' it is difficult ta see any valid objections to the fullest 
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o{)portuniti'cs being given to secure the powder of criticism and 
debate to those most directly concerned and interested in Indian 
affairs. " 

The topic about which the battle between the two parties 
rages the most fiercely, is employment in the Public Service. 
Here also the principle of settlement is simple and clear. It is 
Free Trade in Intellect. Rhce or religion should not in the slight¬ 
est degree be a qualification or disqualification for office. Justice 
and expediency alike demand that fitpess, intellectual, moral and 
physical, should be recognised by the Government as the only 
qualification for office. Upon this point, too, Mr Herbert Glad¬ 
stone’s views are explicit : “ Subject to the absolute necessity of 
having an executive and judiciary throughout the country upon 
which complete reliance may be put, it is the duty of England to 
take every possible advantage of the efficient services of natives, 
and by a constant intermingling of European 'and native interests 
to add largely to the stability of the social and political fabric.” 

It is the duty of all wi-^e and honorable men, of whatever race or 
creed, not to foment jealousy or other species of ill-feeling between 
Englishmen and natives of India, not to set up a conflict between 
Anglo-Indian interests and Indian, but to strain every nerve to 
promote harmony. Sojourners in a hotel, or casual visitors to a 
place of amusement, may afford to quarrel and fight; the annoyance 
is temporary, for it is terminated by the inevitable separation of 
the combatants. But men who are fated to live together as long 
as they live, cannot do a more foolish thing than to quarrel all their 
lives, nor a wiser thing than to discover ba.ses of sympathetic action. 
The connection of England and India is not a thing of hours or 
days or months or years, but, so far as it is possible to see, for all 
time. India is not like an hotel where Anglo-Indian and Indian 
sojourners may afford to live a limited time on any terms, friendly 
or hostile ; it is not like a place of amu.sement where AnglO-Indianf 
and Indian visitors may exchange hard words, come to blOw.s, and, 
after separation, feci happy. India is the permanent home of 
Indians, and it is a sort of second home to Anglo-Indians. Is it 
then wise to keep up animosity, or strained relations for ever ? 
any thing to be gained by deliberately making life miserable ? If 
is particularly fatuous to persist in hostility when grounds of 
reconciliation are available, If either party • exjfects that it will 
"extinguish the other party and leave no rival .bn the- field, it ii 
greatly mistaken. The two parties mU§t have to live side by'sidef, 
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and the sooner they can afford to shake hands upon fair and 
honorable terras, the better for them both. A mixed Government 
consisting of representative Englishmen and Indians, a mixed 
Service consisting of the best Engli. 4 hmen and Indians, a moderate 
Press representing the best interests of the country and not of 
parties, would be admirable means of securing peace and harnfony. 
The following words of Mr. Herbert* Gladstone must elicit a 
sympathetic response fromf every rightly constituted heart: “ It 
should be our constant policy to make the interests of natives 
and Europeans so far identical as to be harmonious. And while 
this should be the task of the Government, scarcely less valuable 
work can be done by all classes of non-official residents in India 
as well as by the friends of India at home." A vast amount of 
energy has been wasted and mischief produced by unceasing 
friction ; and the cry of all sane, sensible, feeling men ought to be 
—Harmony 1 
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A PLEA FOR SANSKRIT. 

I. , 

Some of the students of the Calcutta colleges have got up a silly 
clamour in order to have Bengali, instead of Sanskrit, as an optional 
language in the F A. Examination of the Calcutta University. 
The movement is being unfortunately supported by some of our 
leading men. At any rate, the whole affair is being managed in 
the orthodox style of our political associations and so-called mass 
meetings. Whether the game be worth the kind of chase or not, we 
have already an Undergraduates’ Association started into existence, 
which cannot possibly serve any useful purpose beyond giving 
scope to the * cacoethes loqumdi of its promoters. We have had 
meetings, speeches and resolutions following in due course. And 
now we have what is called, in the language of our * political ’ boys, 
newspaper agitation. Already some of our Anglo-Indian contem¬ 
poraries have been induced to wield their powerful pens in support 
of the memorial which has been submitted to the Syndicate of the 
University by the leaders of the jnovement. We have too much 
confidence in the learning and good sense qf the Senators of the 
University to suppose, for a moment, that they would make the con¬ 
cession which has been asked. Yet a few words as to the relative 
claims of our vernacular and Sanskrit may not be altogether • in¬ 
opportune. 

To those who are sufficiently acquainted with the languages 
and literature of oUr country, the importance of the cultivation 
of Sanskrit by native students must be obvious. There are 
very few good books in the Bengali language which can 
be placed in the hands of boys. The poetical works of Bharut 
Chundra, Vidyapati and Chandidas are masterpieces in their own 

• r«)in the tenor of thi* pnsMgo, It Is not to be eupoosod thst we loolt upon public speeking wltti 
Wfavour On the contrary we attach great Importance to the cultivation of oratorlol power by our 
Mucoted countrymen The aspirants for political leadership amongat us, are very frequently 
•wm^tlsed as mere talkers who are neither willing nor able to take part in the tettle of life, uut 
**‘lP^^* ^ talking la not iadiganoas, and theooiiatryineB of Burke, hherldan, BeaoonaSeld, Br^t 
and aiaditwie abmildbe Um uat petaooa to throw oidd water bn Cha aspirattoaa af our pum 
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way. But they are so tinged—I should rathei^ say surcharged—with 
obscenity, that they can by no means be prescribed as text books. 
For more than ten years after the foundation of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, Bengali was the second language in all the examinations, from 
the Matriculation to the B. A. Degree. The text books prsscribed 
in those times, were, with very few exceptions absolute trash, * The 
range of choice was confined mainly to the publications of the late 
Dr K. M. Banerji and a few antiquated works, like the Purusha 
Pariksha and the Betal Pachtsi. None of these books had any re¬ 
commendation whatever. Their style and sentiments ^erved only 
to provoke the contempt and laughter of students. We have some 
decidedly better books now, as, for instance, the poems of Madhu 
Sudan and Hem Chandra. Yet we cannot recommend them as 
text books for the F. A. examinees. There is nothing in the works 
of these or other contemporary authors which F. A. students can¬ 
not master without the help of teachers. The very promoters of 
the movement for superseding Sanskrit by Bengali, would not con- • 
sider it worth while to have passiges of the Me^hnada or Kavitabali 
explained to them by pundits. If the indulgence, which they ask, 
be granted, the only result would be to give premium to idleness, 
and to make the office of pundits in English schools sinecures, as 
was the case formerly. 

It is no doubt desirable that the Graduates of the University 
should possess sufficient command over their mother tongue, to 
be able to sj^eak and write in it, with fluency and correctness. But 
the very foundation of Hindi anU Bengali lies in Sanskrit And 
no one can be a good writer or speaker in any of the vernacular lan¬ 
guages of India, without some knowledge of the classical language 
and literature of the country. The Hindu students of English schools 
can, without the help of teachers, go through the best works in their 
spoken languages. But the ordinary student cannot possibly 
hope to acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, by voluntary 
study at home. The kind of discipline and mental strain, which 
it requires in the beginning, is possible only in school life. Thdre 
are many among our old University graduates who would fain 
devote their talents and their energy in search of 
“ the gems of purest ray serene" 

which lie buried in the boundless ocean of ancient Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. But they only sigh that they had not, in their younger days, 
that preliminary training in the subject, without which self culture 
in it is well nigh impossible.' It is neither necessary nor possible^ 
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that every one should be a great pu-ndit. So vast is the ocean of 
Sanskrit literature, that after years of diligent and patient study, 
very few among the votaries of Saraswaty make any progress 
beyond gathering pebbles on it^ shores. 

In may not be given to all to be a Rajendra Lala or Taranath, 
or a Nyapanchanan, But those who aspire to University degrees 
and honors, ought to be able to acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of the classical language of the country, so as to be able to converse 
in it or at least to avoid Anglicism and lapses of grammar in 
their vernafular writings. It is not merely from a sentimental 
desire of keeping “ the well of pure Bengali undefiled ” that we lay 
stress upon the cultivation of Sanskrit, The Anglicised modes 
of expression and grammatical blunders which abound in the 
vernacular writings of many of our best graduates, and especially, 
in the translations which are published under authority of 
Government, render them very often altogether unintelligible. The 
money which is spent in these translations is, in a great measure, 
simply thrown away. Most of the legal Codes in Bengali are so 
worded, that it is well nigh impossible lo gather any meaning from 
them, nay, on careful examination, several passages would be 
found therein that suggest the very opposite of the sense intended. 
So carelessly are these translations made that new words have been 
coined, nay, in some instances, English words have been adopted, 
where, with a little industry, the necessary equivalents could have 
been found in Sanskrit. Great improvement has been recently 
made in ihepeisonnel of the Ti'anslation Department' But as yet 
nothing has been done to recast the Codes, for the purpose of 
making them more intelligible to the class of people for whom 
they are intended, we refer to their defects here to show how 
necessary a knowledge of Sanskrit is to those who have to translate 
English books into Bengali, or to use it as the vehicle of their 
own original thoughts. 

By a knowledge of Sanskrit we do not mean that smattering of 
it which is now imparted by Vidyasagar’s Upakramanika and 
by Pundit Nyaratna’s selections. To acquire a knowledge of the 
language of our gods, it is absolutely necessary to study the splendid 
system of* grammar which is its chief glory. The opponents of 
Sanskrit would perhaps say that it is altogether impossible for the 
students of our English colleges and schools properly to study any 
'■dhe of those grammatical codes .which some of the best scholars h^ve 
< failed to master. The aspirants for University degrees cannot bestow 
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their undivided attention to one subject, like the pupils of native toks 
and grammar schools. But, on the other hand, the text books 
«scd by the latter are mere manuscripts, the very perusal of which 
ta.xes their energy sorely. Then again, manuscript commentaries 
are so rare and costly that, in the majority of cases, they have to 
depend entirely on the verbal explanations which arc given by*their 
teachers. With all these drawbacks, thfe more talfentcd and diligent 
students usually take about twoycarsonly toacquiremastcry in their 
grammar. With printed boqJ<s and comm^ .itarics, the students of 
Indian colleges and schools ought to be able to mast<;r. the same 
before graduating in the B. A. ch gree, if the study be commenced 
before Matriculation. The grammar of Bopadeva contains about 
i,i?>4.sutras. At the rate of two hundred sutras per annum, the 
whole can be studied in at most six years. The experiment .sccm.s 
to us tq be worth trying, and it would afford us great pleasure, 
if the authorities of the University give the question their 
<luc consideration, after the present cry against Sanskrit has . 
subsided. 

The thorough mastery which tlic .students of'the iol»s acquire in 
all the branches of their study, is due to the splendid system of 
teaching which prevails in the native seminaries, and to the zeal 
and earnestness of the teachers who preside there. With all 
our boasted high education, we must confess, that there is not 
one amongst us who has, in any branch of learning, that thorough¬ 
ness which ^characterizes the great pundits of the country. The 
cause of this is not far to Seek. To the native pundits the 
work of teaching is a labor of love; whereas the Professors and 
teachers of English colleges and .schools arc paid servants who 
cannot be all e.xpected to throw their whole heart into their 
work. Unlike them the native pundit nevergets tired of his work. 
Early in the morning the pupils of tales recite their daily 
lesson at least 20 times, the .senior students being applied to 
successively by allthc juniors forthccxplanationof the same pas.sage. 
About an hour after sunrise, the pundit arrives in the semi miry. 
As soon as he takes his scat, he is surrounded by all the pupils, 
senior and junior. The daily lecture commences with the lesson 
of the least advanced pupil. As soon as one passage is explained, 
the pundit is overwhelmed viith all sorts of questions from the 
senior pupils. Sometimes hot discussions ensue. But the pundit must 
satisfy every one before he goes home at noon, or they would leave 
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him all in a body. The frequent revision of old lessons which 
takes place in this way, is the main cause of the thoroughness of 
native scholarship. Such result is well nigh impossible in our 
English colleges. There the Professor devotes at most an hour or 
two .to hia work. He goes on with his lectures without allowing any 
questioning or interruption The number of students is generally so 
large, that he cannot possibly make any inquiry as to the' extent 
to which he has succeeded in impressing his ideas on them. The 
pupils themselves do not aim at thoroughness. What they want is 
to pass. To secure that object thorough proficiency in any subject 
is not at all necessary. 

Wc do not contend that this system can be adopted with ad¬ 
vantage in our English schools and colleges. Considering the 
number of students and the short hours of work in almost all 
these institutions, the most zealous teacher would find himself 
altogether unequal to the task of managing his pupils, in the 
manner native pundits do in their tales. Even if it were possible 
for our modern pedagogues to adopt the native method of teach¬ 
ing, it would hardly be worth while for them to take so much trouble. 
The keys, note books, lexicons and other books of reference 
now available, enable the students to master their course of study, 
with but slight help from their teachers. The most important func¬ 
tion of the school master at the present day, is to test the progress 
made by students, by every means possible. The test by written 
questions and written answers, is good so far as it goes But it does 
not afford any incentive to acquire thorough mastery in any subject. 

* On the contrary it gives a direct premium to doing things by 
halves, nay, .sometimes by a lesser fraction. We are of opinion that 
the test by written examination should be supplemented, not by 
viva voce examination, as suggested by some educational authorities, 
but by a change in the method of teaching itself. The plan 
which we would recommend is that the actual work of teaching 
should be done by the more intelligent and diligent students, one 

t. 

of them being called upon each day to undertake the work without 
any previous notice, and the teacher himself doing nothing beyond 
watching, directing and correcting errors. This system would 
give to all the .students the most powerful incentive for acquiring 
thorough mastery, and, at the sanfe time, lighten the labor of the 
l^acher. To us it seems that the system is thoroughly feasible ; 
and we cannot imagine that there can be any'objection against it. 
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It seems also that written examinations may, with advantage, be 
supplemented by a similar test, in the case of those who aspire to 
the higher honours of the University, or compete for appointment 
in the public service. Such an examination would not only test 
the educational progress of the examinees, but would also enable 
the examiner to form an opinion as to their tact, nerve and pluck, 
and there would not be any ground for superseding competitive 
examination by nomination. 

If the system which we recommend be adopted, then the 
study of Sanskrit, simultaneously with that of English, ^ould cease 
to be deemed as impossible. We have already shown the importance 
of Sanskrit to native students. By a knowledge of it alone they 
can hope to enrich their vernaculars with good original works or 
readable translations from English. If Sanskrit be properly 
studied in our English schools and colleges, it would, in a short 
time, become the lingua Franca of India from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas, and from the Indus to the Brahmaputra. English is a 
foreign language. It can by no means be made intelligible to the 
masses. But those, who had had the pleasure of hearing the 
speeches of the late Pundit Dayanunda Sarswaty, can have 
no doubt that the language of our gods may be made intelligible 
to the masses, by any one having sufficient command in it. 
During the palmy days of the Rajas of Nuddca, they and 
their courtiers generally used to converse in Sanskrit, and 
even their,menial servants experienced no difficulty in under¬ 
standing the orders and insfructions which were given to 
them in the classical language. Even now some of the pundits 
of Dravidra, Maharashtra, Punjab and Kashmir, who sojourn 
in Nuddea for studying Nya, can converse in such smooth 
and easy Sanskrit as to make themselves intelligible to persons 
altogether ignorant of it. There can, in fact, be little reason 
to doubt that Sanskrit is the language best suited to be the 
common medium of communication throughout India, though, as 
English is now serving the same purpose, the necessity of culti¬ 
vating our classical tongue to attain that object may not be ge¬ 
nerally admitted. 

The most important consideration in favor of the study of 
Sanskrit is, that by the cultivation of it alone we can learn to 
have that self-respect which we now sadly want, and| at the same 
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time, become able to form a correct estimate of the powers and 
capacities of our nation. No doubt, we have amongst us some 
patriotic orators and bards who, take a delight in singing the glory 
of Valmiki, Vyasa and Kalidas. But these frequent references to 
the great names in Sanskrit literature appear to most people as 
simply nauseating, instead^of inspiring them with genuine self- 
respect. Mere rhapsodies about past glories cannot serve any 
useful purpose. What is wanted is that intimate knowledge of the 
classical literature which alone can enable us rightly to appreciate 
the achicvcrncnts of our forefathers, and to discover the true cause 
of India's political degradation, in .spite of the ability displayed 
by her .sons in some of the mo.st important departments of science 
and literature. As we arc now in the position of a conquered 
nation, we arc too apt to .suppose that wc arc either naturally 
inferior to the nations of ICurope, or that, in order to improve 
our present condition, we must adopt the habits, manners 
and customs of our rulers cn bloc. The result is absolute des¬ 
pondency or that spirit of servile imitation which manifests itself 
too frequently in different forms. We have thus poetical quacks 
and religious reformers who would set our society topsy-turvy 
by their nostrums. There is a class among these who ascribe all 
the ills which our country is heir to, to the di.stinction of caste and 
would put an end to it sans ccremonie. Another class of re¬ 
formers would introduce amongst us the European practice of 
marriage by courtship, as if the political regeneration of India 
depended entirely Upon reviving that Gandharva form of 
matrimony which the experience of cases like that of Sakuntala 
proved to be fraught with evil, and which our Rishis took a great 
deal of trouble to suppress. 

If it be not possible to improve our condition otherwise than by 
blindly imitating Europe, then the best thing that our reformers 
can do is to encourage drunkenness or at least moderate drinking 
and to teach their water drinking countrymen to disregard those 
precepts of their Shasters which inculcated total abstinence and 
effected that reform in India, several centuries ago, which is no\v 
being attempted in Europe by Temperance Societies. The fact 
is that in certain respects the civilisation of Europe is still far 
behind that of the Hindus, in .spite of the rapid strides which 
the former has made since the discovery o( America and the 
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invention of the art of printing. As things are at present, there 
arc many things now in which we must yield thepalm of superiority 
to Europe, But it does not necessarily follow that we’' are 
born to be slaves, or that our marriage customs are in any 
way to blame for our present political condition. It oughjt to 
be obvious to every man having commQn sense, that one essential 
condition of success in life is ambition. No man can become 
great, in the worldly sense of the term, without a strong desire for 
power, wealth and position. But, in India, the bc^ men—we 
mean, of course the Brahmins—were enjoined by their religion to 
shun the world as much as possible, and to lead a life of study 
and religious contemplation. To the Rajpoots was assigned the 
duty of holding the kingly office and of maintaining peace and 
good government. But the military caste had not sufficient 
education, so that they could not record their experience for the 
benefit of their posterity. And each succeeding generation had 
to depend entirely upon its own resources in steering ^the^ vessel 
of state. There were no accurate histories or biographies to 
serve as charts and beacon lights, and some of the best 
Indian kings had their fortunes completely wrecked by 
shoals and sandbanks which could easily have been avoided, if 
there had been good records of past experience. The more one 
thinks upoiv the subject, the more he will be satisfied that the self- 
denying ordinance by which the Brahmins bound themselves not to 
covet wealth or power, was the main cause of India’s political weak¬ 
ness. Their ideal of life was a very lofty one. But the man who 
would not stoop to be more worldly cannot possibly hope to 
achieve success in life, except by such rare good fortune as falls to 
the lot of few. 

If the true cause of India’s political backwardness be as stated 
above, then there is nothing in it of which we need be ashanfed. 
In any case, nothing can be more mischievous than the want of self- 
respect and the spirit of servile imitation which arc betrayed by 
our reformers. But their freaks atnd vagaries arc the natural outcome 
of their education ; and their mania for reformation can be cured 
only by a systcmalic study of the legal Codes of Manu and other 
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Rishis. It is only by such ^udy that our countrymen can learn to 
have that genuine self-respect without which no nation can become 
great 

J. N. Bhattacharjee. 
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SONNET,---■TO MVL/TTLE SON. 

(from the german of bodenstedt.) 

✓ 

O glorious child,—Spring’s earliest dawn art thou ! 
My heart throbs when thy laughing eyes I see ; 
To new existence I awake in thee. 

And, grateful for the boon, to God I bow. 

Dark were the clouds which hover’d round my brow, 
Within me all was night and misery ; 

Then like morn’s roseate light thou com’st to me,- 
At once I felt renew’d—I know not how! 

May God in His great mercy guard thee well, 
From pangs and griefs which to my lot befell. 
With both hands bless thee,—kneeling, I entreat;— 
What is to me denied* to thee grant here, 

What in me is obscure, in thee make clear. 

What in me wanting is, in thee complete! 


O. C. Dutt. 
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EASTERN BENGAL. 

Bkngalis have been styled the Scotch of India, and in one 
respect at least the appellation is not undeserved. They are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth of the Peninsula ; 
and are equally at home in the deserts of Biluchistan and the 
trackless forests of Upper Burmah. But these voluntary exiles 
are tempted from their fatherland by other considerations than a 
desire to enlarge their intellectual horizon by contact with foreign 
races and strange conditions of life. Bengali tourists arc rare as 
winter swallows; and since Bholanath Chundcr laid down his 
fascinating pen, no native of these provinces has attempted a 
record of Indian travel. The spell is at last brokeft; and Dr. 
Sambhu Chundcr Mookerjee* has given us a faithful picture of 
that little-known region which .separates the metropolitan districts 
from our North-Eastern Frontier, and of the native state known 
as Hill, or Independent Tipperah, which serves as a buffer 
between our territories and the congeries of wild tribes known as 
Lushais. Dr. Mookerjee is the Doyen of the native presi: and his first 
essay in the literary craft date.s as far back as the Indian Mutiny. 
Nor is he wanting in practical acquaintance with his theme: for 
he paid four visits to Tipperah between 1877 and 1884, and was 
for nearly two years Chief Adviser to the Maharaja. 

Place aiix rois. A brief description of the Doctor’s royal master 
must head ray narrative. His Highness Birchandra Deb Barmana 
Manikya is in his 57th year: but innumerable cares of state 
have aged him prematurely and he seems at least a decade older. 
Time, however, has been powerless to quench the light of his fine 
eyes or to mar the clear-cut outline of his features : and his physical 
attractions are enhanced by a rare charm of manner and a smile 
which is simply irre.sistible. This fair exterior is not belied 
.by his qualities of heart : and to know the Maharaja is to 

* Trreb and Voyageg between Calcutta and Judeiwndent Tipperah, {>y Sambhu Chuuder Ifookerjee, 
Calcutta. Jleu and kayytt OJJice, 1887, 
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love him. But qualities, which are innocuous and sometimes 
praiseworthy in private life are fatal to the well being of those born 
in the purple. A king must learn to repress his kindly instincts 
and to say " no ” when the good* of the state requires it. He 
must steel his heart against the supplications of those detected 
in tyranny or peculation. He must learn to think for himself <ind 
to avoid the domination of fawners an <3 favourites. An inability 
to apply these whole.some maxims has made Independent 
Tipperah the reverse of a model native state Hundreds of square 
miles admirably adapted \o the cultivation of tea, cotton, 
tobacco and sugur-cane are covered with primoeval jungle. 
Agriculture and commerce groan under a multitude of imposts, 
the result of monopolies and farms granted to hangers-on of the 
Court. The profusion and waste which characterize the administra¬ 
tion of the household are equally deplorable ; while the past 
mismanagement of His Highness’s splendid zemindaries in British 
territory renders their future nearly hopeless. 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, the Maharaja is literally 
worshipped by his subjects, who infinitely prefer his debile sway 
to the iroh-bound system, the deadly monotony which prevail 
across the frontier. In Tipperah king and subjects are bound 
together by a community of religion, sentiment and interest 
The heart of the people goes out to meet the sovereign on occa¬ 
sions of family joy or sorrow. The fact that the functions of Go¬ 
vernment are not strictly utilitarian adds colour to the national 
life. It wasin this microcosm thpt Dr. Mookerjee spent two event¬ 
ful years as de facto prime minister ; and if he failed to purify the 
Augeean stable it was because he undertook a task which would 
have baffled the mighty son of Jupiter himself. 

The greater portion of this volume is made up of oqr 
author's itineraries ’ in his various trips to the North-Eastern 
Frontiers. The ordinary route is via Goalundo and Naraingunge, 
the Dundee of Eastern India. There civilized adjuncts of travel 
end and the pilgrim must transfer himself and his belongings 
to a bolio or country boat and count on a voyage the monotony 
of which will only be varied by its perils. Anon, his clumsy 
craft will be borne by prosperous winds on the bosom of some 
mighty river “ inspiring a consciousness of maritime adventure. ” 
He will marvel at the peace and 'plenty exhibited on its banks, 
indicated by the jewellery which sets off the shapely limbs of 
the village beauties,*and by the well-covered ribs of the cattle.^ 
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If a student of history he will evoke the picture which this 
smiling land must have presented during the awful days which 
preceded the establishment of the Pax Btitannica. He will 
conjure up the state of poor Bengal “ he|nmed in between the 
Portuguese and Mahratta fires—attacked by land and by water, 
the'victims of marauders at home and fillibusters abroad.” “ What” 
he will ask with Dr. Mookerjee, “ what must have been the 
anxieties, insults and wrongs to which our ancestors wer.e exposed 
during that anticlimax of our country’s lot ? ” And what gratitude 
do we not owe the regime which has given us an exemption so 
necessary to peace and order ? ” 

Anon, the traveller’s floating home will leave the swelling flood, 
and, after traversing an abruptly-shelving water course, emerge 
into a boundless expanse which, in spite of the inva-sion of the 
water, is still a sheet of living green. “ There is nothing in the 
universe ” exclaims our author with befitting enthusiasm, ” to 
equal this boat-riding across country in Rural Bengal ! We 
sweep gradually with a sublime music through the far-spreading 
velvet carpet of emerald, now rolling along the waving expanses of 
long grass which feeds the cattle of the country ; now stemming 
the stouter and more loudly musical resi.stance • of the later jute 
cultivation ; and, anon, shooting athwart a central lake, through a 
sea of whistling paddy, ever and ever with an increasing sense of 
infinity.” 

The distant horizon will be broken by sparse village-sites 
made up of jealously-isolated homesteads each reposing beneath 
its grove of fruit trees. More r.ircly still will the traveller’s eye 
rest upon any permanent work of man : for the denizen of Eastern 
Bengal amid all his material progress, has not risen above the 
wattle and thatch cottage which contented his harried ancestor. 
Occasionally, however, will the sky-line be relieved by irregular 
masses of masonry, the seat of some local magnate or by one of 
those lofty spires with which the piety of a past age was wont to 
mark a spot hallowed by a parent’s funeral rites. 

But the traveller’s eye will speedily tire of so monotonous a 
panorama and will seek relief in his .mmediate surroundings. 
His boat’s crew will now come in for a share of attention. He 
will find them a merry-hearted set, prone to happy-go-lucky 
jiavigation, but tugging at the tow rope with a will for hours 
together and lightening their toil by not unmejodious song. Should 
he succeed in gaining their goodwill, he will be made the confidant 
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of all their little troubles. He will learn how expensive a luxury 
is marriage, costing as it does Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 in purchase 
money and fea.sling caste-fellows. He will be struck with the con¬ 
trast presented by the present condition of these once degraded 
people with that to which they were relegated in Hindu times. 
However conservative his instincts, he will be fain to admit th&t the 
poor Chanddls, like countless other “ suppressed distes, ” have good 
reason to bless the even-handed justice of Britain. A less 
agreeable distraction is afforded by the ever present difficulty of 
procuring the barest necessaries of life. The river^/teem with 
splendid fish, and are dotted with the little craft of men who 
live by their capture. But to secure a supply of these welcome 
adjuncts to the eternal curry that is nearly as difficult as it is 
to purchase a pound or two of sole or whiting at English water¬ 
ing place before the arrival of the first train from town. The fisher¬ 
man stands in mortal terror of the lordly bolio : and a signal 
to heave to becomes one for instant flight. If overtaken, the 
poor creature invariably swears by his innumerable gods that he 
has toiled all night and caught nothing. This apparent disregard 
for his interests is due to unpleasant memories of treatment 
received at the hands of traveller’s servants : who have too often 
annexed bis entire catch and vouchsafed but a curse in payment. 
Redress is out of the question: for it is a far cry from the 
Meghna or Brahmaputra to the nearest police station: and, as 
our author remarks, the police thcm.selves are a terror only to 
the poor and lowly. Nor do his troubles end at the thanna, for 
his suit must be heard at a couit 100 miles away: and he is 
hardly to be blamed for preferring the surrender of few annas worth 
of .shrimps to incurring the loss of a fortnight’s labor and an ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 20 or more. Let those of my readers whose fate 
leads them to Eastern Bengal bear in mind the helplessness 
of the fishermen and strive to curb their underlings’ rapacity 

and insolence. 

The fruits of the earth are equally difficult of attainment: and 
when procured are the reverse of " kindly.” The natives look rather 
to size than flavour. Their pumpkins are huge masses of tasteless 
pulp: their mangoes. Dead Sea fruit, each with a loathly 
worm at its core. They know,not the luscious ckam/>a plantain, 
whose golden flesh recalls faint but delicious memories of 
jargonnelle or apricot: but are content with the woolly kantahs 
relegated in Calcutta to ‘1 widows and punctilious elders. ” Half-. 
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starved in a land teeming with natural wealth, our traveller will 
bless the distant prospect of the Nutun Haveli as the deserted 
palace of the Tipperah kings is popularly styled. This structure 
is the chief glory of new Agurtalla, a city founded by the father 
of the present chief: but abandoned by the latter in favour of 
the old seat of his ancestors. It is a vast two-storied building 
with a pleasauiice attached, surrounded by a high wall ; a hall 
of audience ; and the usual appurtenances of oriental sovereignty. 
New Agurtalla also contains the stal;e jail, a veritable “ father-in- 
law's housv* ” for its inmates ; the Courts of Justice, and, last but 
not least in importance, the British Residency. The latter is 
occupied by Babu Umakanta Das, a Deputy Collector, who hjis 
been for the last i6 years our representative at the Court of 
Agartalla as assistant to the ex-officio Political Agent, who is also 
Magistrate of British Tipperah. Dr. Mookerjee is inclined to 
gird at the “ bullyism ” of the Residency : and it must be admitted 
that our relations with the Durbar have been occasionally 
somewhat strained. But the fault lies with the laissez faire of 
His Highness and his advisers : and our author would probably 
himself admit that most administrative improvements during the 
present reign has been brought about by the pressure of the 
Assistant Political Agent. 

Old Agurtalla, the present capital, is still four miles distant 
and Is approached by the only respectable road in His Highness’s 
dominions. It shelters 8,000 inhabitants, is neatly laid out and 
does not materially differ from to\f ns of similar dimensions in the 
“ Moglan," as our territory is called by the Tipparahs. The palace 
is, of course, the central feature and the royal family possesess count¬ 
less off-shoots whose dwellings arc spread over an immense area. 
Here reside the two eldest of the Royal Princes, styled the “ Bara 
Thakur ” and the “ Jubaraj. ” The first resembles his father in 
features and port: and has the same loveable qualities with a dash 
of wholesome obstinac)' which is wanting in his sire. The Juba¬ 
raj's clever face reveals a slight infusion of Mongolian blood ; and, 
in fact, his mother was a princess of the House of Manipur. He 
has pronounced European tastes, speaks English perfectly, and is 
a thorough sportsman : I will allow our author to describe the 
ordinary feature of a prc“-entation. at court, premising that visitors 
of distinction are received, in the first instance, by the body-guard, 
a soldierly corps, smartly clad in uniform of a P'rench pattern. 

“ I was then called up to the presence. Mounting a long broad 
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flight of rather steep stairs, straight after the first few steps, to the 
upper story, I passed through a room filled with valuable goods 
in glass-ware, cabinet-ware, ivory work, gold and silver plate, with 
musical and scientific instruments, etc. I was next ushered into a 
large and airy verandahed room, furnished, indeed crowded with 
furniture. Towards the centre a charming ivory chair, besidh an 
indifferent mahogany table, surmounted*by a costly clock under an 
old-fashioned chandelier. Here a neglected piano, there a brand- 
new first class microscope. Rich carpets and hangings heaped up 
in a corner, a silver half-drum (dayau) And (ull-drum ^pakhawaj) 
mounted with ivory balls in anotht r : Guns with boxes, and guns 
without, swords naked and sheathed, shields and spears of sorts, 
paint-boxes, stereoscopes, opera-glasses, telescopes, leaning against 
walls or lying at rest on the floor. On one side I found His 
Highness seated on the Indian bed of comfort and state called gadi : 
a roomy mattress stuffed thickly with cotton-wool, backed by an 
enormous round bolster and flanked by diminutive flat pillows. 
After the usual greetings, as soon as I hud taken my seat, by per¬ 
mission, on the rich Persian carpet specially placed for me. His 
Highness enquired after my health, etc.” 

In marked contrast to this semi-barbarous splendour are some 
details given of a soi distant Christian colony, which still nestles 
under the shadow of the palace. The remote descendants 
of those ruthless I’ortuguese adventurers who were once the 
terror of the extreme East, these poor Feringis, as they are 
styled by tKeir neighbours, have sunk as low as human beings 
can descend. Their pride still forbids them to seek alliances 
outside their narrow circle, and the process “ of breeding in and 
in ” has doubtless contributed to their moral and physical degra¬ 
dation. 

To nations applies in its fullest force the terrible maxim vestigia 
nulla retrorsnm. Decadence may be of slow development: but once 
the process has set in, nothing short of a miracle can stay its inroads. 
In this favoured tract its workings are exemplified only in J:he 
scattered communities representing the race which gave to the world 
Camoens and Vasco di Gama. Thanks to its unsurpassed natural 
advantages, to the introduction of wealth-giving staples, and to 
the education which is now brought to every man’s door, Eastern 
Bengal will soon lead the van of intellectual and material progress. 
And it is to the fostering care of England that this prosperity is 
due. Our author, Indian of the Indians as he is, acknowledges. 
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the undying obligation under which the parent State has laid 
his country : “ It is necessary ” he writes, “ to keep the best men 

and the best races straight.But this insane jealousy 

of the white man 1 can never sympathize with : It is neither patriotic 
nor candid. It is simply ignorant and puerile. A moment’s 
inward glance at the source of our most energizing ideas, the 
slightest enquiry into thd derivation of our physical enjoyments 
of what we eat, or drink, or wear, or sleep in, or write with, the houses 
we live in, the furniture we use, ought ^o be sufficient todisabusc every 
honest Imi'an of this unfortunate prejudice.” Happy would it be 
for the dominant race and happier still for its great dependancy 
if all Dr. Mookerjee’s countrymen who aspire to form public opinion 
were actuated by such sentiments as these. 

F. H. Skrine. 
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The Speeches of Eminent Indian Gentlemen on ''Hindu Marriage 
Customs I delivered at the Meeting held on t\c 6 th August, idSj, at 
the Sobhabazar Rajbati, Calcutta^ convened by Kumar Reel Krishna 
and Kumar Binaya Krislnia. • 

Tins is a pamphlet which is likely to have some permanent 
value. The meeting whose proceedings are here recorded was 
large and representative. It was presided over by Dr. Rajcndra 
Lala Mitra ; the debate was opened by Babu Joy Gobindo Shome, 
M. A., B. L. ; and among the speakers were such men as 
Dr. Guru Dass Banerjea, Babu Chundra Nath Bose, and Bundit Hara 
I’rasad Shastri. The meeting contented itself with a’discussion 
and did not think fit to pass any Resolution. The speakers did 
not all address themselves precisely to the same points, but we 
gather from the proceedings that it was sought to prove (r) that 
the c\ils of early marriage had been exaggerated ; (2} that there 
had been compensating advantages suited to the requirements of 
of the societ,y ; and (3) that the remedy proposed was fraught with 
mischievous consequences. These points, it appears to us, were 
satisfactorily established, especially as the “remedy proposed’' was 
believed to be a legislative measure declaring marriage of Hindus 
under a certain age to be null and void. Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra 
very properly said : “ I cannot admit persons to claim Hinduship 
who will not abide by the Hindu Law.” Government is committed 
to maintain Hindu Law among Hindus in some of the relations 
and transactions of life. One of tho.se relations and transactions 
is marriage. Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to 
the details of the rules affecting Hindu marriage, legislative inter¬ 
ference will, we believe, be universally protested against, and the 
opinions of so many learned, thoughtful and distinguished gentle¬ 
men on “Hindu Marriage customs” will have an abiding interest. 
We understand that copies of the pamphlet may be had, on 
payment only of half-anna as postage, of Babu Shib Das Ghose^ 
212, Raja Nobokissen’s Street, Calcutta. 
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One may spend months in Rome and yet not sec all* the sights 
of that wonderful place,—and I stopped there only for four days! 
One may write a volume without exhausting the ancient and 
mediaeval remains of Rome, and I propose to write a few 
pages only! My readers need not therefore expect in these pages 
anything but the barest summary of those sights which most 
interest tourists by their historic associations or their beauty and 
grandeur as works of art. • 

There is a spot in Rome in which the history of two thousand 
years may be said to be recorded on the very stones of the pave¬ 
ment and on the hoary ruins which are scattered on it,—I need 
hardly say I mean the Forum. It is a low valley with the Capitoline 
Hill on one side and the Palatine Hill on another, and the traveller, 
the historian and the antiquarian find themselves lost here in a 
perfect wilderness of ancient ruins. From the Capitoline Hill 
to the great Colosseum of Rome, it is scarcely more than five 
minutes' walk, and in this short work the modern traveller sees the 
ruins of aft ancient world and an ancient civilization. It was 
when sitting on a shapeless stone among these ruins that the his¬ 
torian Gibbon was first inspired vvith the idea of his matchless his¬ 
tory ; it was when standing amidst these ruins that Byron com¬ 
posed some of the sublimest passages that even he ever wrote; 
and the most commonplace tourist cannot survey this spot without,' 
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for a moment at least, forgetting the present, and being lost in a 
reverie of the past. 

A meandering path paved with irregular and massive stones 
winds from one end of this spAt to the other ; it is the Via Sacra, 
the sacred path along which the Vestal Virgins of Rome went in 
procession over two thousand years ago, and along which also at a 
later day went the more pompous processions which accompanied 
Roman vietdrs returning frohi all parts of the old world, from 
Europe, Asia and Africa! How can the most listless tourist walk 
along this, road without remembering, if it were but for a moment, 
that the history of the ancient world has been enacted here on 
every ruin that he sees, that the footsteps of Time are imprinted 
on every stone that he treads ? 

Let us walk along this path then, truly called sacted. Sacred no 
longer to the dethroned gods of ancient Rome, but sacred to ancient 
civilization, to history, and to the cause of human progress. Close 
to the Capitoline Hill is the Tabularium where the famous “Tables 
of the Law ” were recorded, and not far from it is the massive arch 
of Severus .still entire. Three solitary columns are all that are 
left of the temple of Vespasian, and eight Ionic columns close by 
are all that remain of the temple of Saturn. Proceeding along the 
Via Sacra, we have on our right the remains of the Basilica Julia 
begun by Julius Caesar and finished by Augustus who dedicated 
it in honor of his daughter. It comprised the Law Courts and the 
Exchange of ancient Rome, and the pavement and the bases of 
the long lines of columns are al) that remain of it* On our left 
is the famous column described by Byron as 

“ The nameless column with a buried base.” 

It was erected in the seventh century, and was dedicated to Phocas 
whose statue adorned its top at one time. 

Passing further onwards along the Via Sacra we have to our 
right three beautiful Corinthian pillars which are all that remain 
of the temple of Castor and Pollux, and to our left the remains of 
the Regia where J ulius/Cwsar lived up to the time of his death, and 
where his body was cremated in sight of all the gods of Rome. 
Shakespeare has immortalized the real or imaginary scene of 
Antony standing on this very spot, and pointing to the bloody 
corpse of ^e great murdered Roman, and preaching th^ iniquity of 
that murder, to thousands of Roman men and women who crowded 
in the temples and public halls and the slopes of these hills after 
that dr^eadful event Near this Regia was the famous Lake of 
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Curtius, which was probably little more than a quagmire and was 
afterwards turned into a fountain. Proceeding further by the winding 
Yta Sacra, we have on our right the site of thb ancient temple of 
Vesta where the sacred fire was kepi, and adjoining it are the ruins 
of the spacious palace where the Vestal Virgins lived. The Vestal 
Virgins were honored in those days as the custodians of the sclcred 
fire; they were allowed the place of honor in all public processions 
and sights ; and if history speaks the truth, they attained a consider¬ 
able influence with the emperors in later days, after they had 
ceased to have all claims to the respect which is due to purity. 

Many were the beautiful marble statues which adorned this 
palace at one time, and they were erected not by the virgins 
themselves, but by grateful persons for whom they had secured 
rewards or appointments from emperors. To our left, and therefore 
almost facing the temple and palace of the Vestal Virgins, are the 
ten beautiful columns that remain of the temple of Faustina. The 
beautiful and lofty temple was built by Antonius Pius in honor of 
his wife Faustina,whom history scarcely considers fit for the honour! 

Further on, also, to our left are the ruins of the vast and collossal 
Basilica of Constantine built by Emperor Vespasian. Only one aisle, 
consisting of three arches, each with a span of 75 feet, remains, and 
this aisle gives us the idea of the magnitude of the temple when 
entire. 

The winding Via Sacra now passes under the Arch of Titus— 
massive and still uninjured. It was erected by the people and the 
Senate of Rome after the taking qf Jerusalem, and upon it therefore 
are sculptured the seven branched candlestick and other treasures 
of the Jewish temple. 

“ Standing beneath the Arch of Titus, and amid so much ancient 
dust, it is difficult to forbear the commonplaces of enthusiasm on 
which hundreds of tourists have always insisted. Over the half 
worn pavement and beneath this arch, the Roman armies had 
trodden on their onward march to fight battles, a world’s width 
away. Returning victorious with royal captives and inestimable 
spoils, a Roman triumph, that most gorgeous pageant of earthly 
pride, has streamed and flaunted in hundredfold succession over 
these same flagstones and through this yet stalwart archway,” 

To our left now are the ruins of the great temple of Venus 
and Rome, erected in 391 A. Dr, and which was the last pagan 
temple which remained in use in Rome. The building was 
surrounded by a^oldnnade, and was 330 feet by 160 feet. 
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Passing onwards by the same paved way we proceed along 
a place which was probably the market for fruit and honey in 
olden days. Here Horace u.sed to take his favourite walk as ho 
has told us himself, and Ovid, &o, delighted to see the purchases 
made here in his time. 

Wd at last come to the remains of the fountains called Meta 
Sudans where gladiators used to wash before entering the Colosseumw 
Seneca who lived close by complains of the noise made by a show¬ 
man who blew his trumpet at this fountain ! The road now turns 
to the right and passes under the Arch of Constantine, and is 
called the Triumphal Way, as Roman triumphal processions used 
to come to the Forum by this way. There is evidence to shew 
that this Triumphal Arch—the largest and noblest that is still 
left—was erected by Constantine partly of stones torn from an arch 
of Trajan. Gibbon writes with his usual quiet sneer :— 

llie Parthian captives appear prostrate at the feet of a prince who nev^r 
carried his arms beyond the Euphrates, and curious antiquaries can still dis¬ 
cover the head of I'rajan on the trophies of Constantine. 

To our front and a little to the left stands in all its solidity and 
vastness the huge Colosseum of Rome, the vastest monument that 
antiquity has bequeathed to modern times! This vast structure 
is an elliptic, its longer axis being 584 * feet and the shorter 468 feot, 
and the arena inside is 278 feet by 177 feet. The height of the struc¬ 
ture is 179 feet. It was commenced by Vespasian on his return from 
the war against the Jews, was dedicated by his eldest son Titus, 
A. D. 80, and was completed by his youngest son D,omitian. It 
was calculated to hold 80,000 or 100,000 people to witness those cruel 
sports which delighted the populace of Rome. 5,000 wild beasts and 
10,000 captives are said to have been slain at the inauguration ofthe 
structure by Titus, and for centuries after, thousands and thousands 
of prisoners, Christians or gladiators or captives from the far East and 
West died a cruel death and stained this ground with their hearts’ 
blood, to make a spectacle for the rabble of Rome. “ Two aqueducts 
were scarcely sufficient to wash off the human blood which a few 
hefurs’ sport shed in this imperial shambles. Twice in one day came 
the Senators and matrons of Rome to the butchery ; a virgin 
always gave the signal for slaughter. ” Roman virtue and Roman 
heroism have passed into bye-words in history and in tale; but 
every nation has its vice, and no civilized people of whom there is 
any record in history were so brutally cruel, so savagely and passion¬ 
ately fond of witnessing suffering as the Romans; “ It is said, indeed, 
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that the truly brave are never cruel; but to that assertion the 
Flavian amphitheatre gives the lie," 

The partial destruction of this solid pile is no doubt partly due 
to the effects of time and partly to the vandalism of barbarians ; but 
it is mainly due to the vandalism;of the people of Rome itself during 
long centuries in the middle ages. For centuries the Colosseum was 
used as a quarry, and many palaces of modern Rome, like the palace 
of St. Mark, the Chancery and the Franese palace, have been built 
with materials taken from the Colosseum, As Byron sings— 

“ A ruin, yet what a ruin ! P'rom its mass, , 

“ Walls, palaces, half cities have been reared ! ” 

I think the same cause accounts for the disappearance of the 
enormous ruins which must have lain in the valley that I have 
described above and which is known as the Forum. Nothing but 
pavements and bases of columns and isolated pillars stand here and 
there. The ruin of Ancient Rome must have been utilized in build¬ 
ing up the private houses and mansions of Mediaeval Rome. 

We have now traversed the whole length of the valley from the' 
Capitoline Hill to the Colosseum, Along one side of, the valley, 
as 1 have stated before, is the Palatine Hill,—that Hill which was 
all Rome in the time of the early kings, but which was scarcely 
large enough for the palaces of Caesars in the later days of grandeur, 
luxury and decline. 

The Palatine Hill was originally the fortress of the Pelasgi, of 
which the name Roma which signifies force is said to be the only 
remaining trace. Romulus is sai^ to have enclosed this fortress when 
tracing the limits of his infant town by a plough. At any rate this 
hill was undoubtedly the earliest settlement of Rome in the time of 
the kings. 

The ancient way from the Forum below to the Palatine Hill is 
still pointed out Immediately to the left of this entrance and on 
the hill are the ancient ruined arches of a house said to be the palace 
of Tarquinus Priscus, one of the later kings of Rome. To the right 
are the vast ruins of the later and more august palace of Caligula 
with its huge arches and long corridors and rooms for the Pretorian 
guard below. And behind this palace is the site of the palace of 
Tiberius. 

Clo.se to the palace of Tarquinus Priscus, of which mention 
has been made before, is the palace of Augustus, which is however 
mostly buried in earth ; and the vast -ruins now visible here are 
those of the palace which Vespasian built on the top of the older 

* A 
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palace of Augustujs. The Basilica or the ancient law court, 
the Tablinum where statues and pictures were kept, the Lara- 
rium dedicated to the worship of deified members of the family, 
the Peristyle or courtyard, Triclinium or dining room, and a 
Nymphmm or fountain, are all pointed out to visitors. It is 
from'the Peristyle of Vespasian’s palace that we descend by a narrow 
staircase into the excavated fragment of the older palace of 
Augustus, in which are still remains of gilding and fresco paintings 
on the walls. 

Not fare from Tarquin’s palace are the foundations of the 
famous temple of Jupiter Stator, said to have been built by 
Romulus. It was here that Cicero pronounced his first oration 
against Cataline, imagining that Cataline would not venture to 
present himself here. On seeing Cataline enter, Cicero burst forth 
into his celebrated exclamation,—" How long, O Cataline I wilt 
thou abuse our patience ? ” In another part of the hill are 
pointed out the ruins of an old wall said to have been built by 
■Romulus, and at any rate belonging to the kingly period of 
Rome. Not far from it are the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
Victor. 

Beyond the Palatine Hill is a valley which separates it from the 
Aventine Hill. The Romans lived on the Palatine and the 
Sabines on the Aventine, and it is in this valley that the rape of 
the Sabines is said to have taken place. 

From the top of the Palatine Hill are seen, like the vast ramparts 
of a fortified town, the ruins of the Saths of Caracalla ! “ Next only 
to the Colosseum these baths are the most gigantic ruins of 
Ancient Rome, and even the Colosseum itself scarcely strikes one 
more than the vastness of these baths which occupy an area 
of 140,000 yards! The Romans came here not for bathing 
only, but to see races and sports which were held here, to see 
the training of gladiators, to meet their friends and acquaintances, 
and to pass their time among crowds of people come for the 
sanjie purpose. The entire population of Rome turned out here 
and lounged about the walks and race-courses, or the ornamented 
walls and fine marble statues of these buildings, and regarded it 
as a place of public amusement. Some of the finest specimens of 
ancient sculpture preserved in museums have been found in this 
place. These baths were commenced by Caracalla in 212 A, D, 

In the opposite comer of the city are the Baths of Diocletian, 
a part of which has been formed into the church of San Maria 
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Degli Angeii, and thus saved from the spoliation to which every 
other ancient building has been subjected. The superb granite 
pillars of the church, each consisting of a single block, 43 feet in 
height, still remain as they stood ii? the days of Diocletian. The 
conversion of a part of the baths into a church was the work 
of Michael Angela • 

The other most important ruins oi Ancient Rome are the 
Pantheon, and the columns of Trajan and of Antonine. The 
Pantheon was built by Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augustus, and 
is therefore eighteen hundred years old. The portico has sixteen 
magnificent Corinthian columns, with bases and capitals of white 
marble and with shafts of single pieces of granite S feet in diameter 
and 46 feet in height. The interior is a perfect circle, 142 feet in dia¬ 
meter. It was converted into a Christian church under Emperor 
Phocas in the seventh century, and to this fact it owes its complete 
preservation. Raphae', the prince of painters, is buried here. The 
last interment in the Pantheon of Rome was of King Victor 
Emanuel II. 

Trajan’s column stands in the place known as Trajap’s Forum, 
strewn with nameless pillars and shapeless ruins. The column 
stands however entire and uninjured, probably because it was taken 
under the protection of the church, and Trajan's figure on the top 
has been supplanted by a figure of St. Peter ! The column is 141 
feet high and consists of 23 blocks of Carrara marble with a series 
of bas reliefs spirally arranged and representing the wars of Trajan 
against the Dacians, and compirising about 2,500 human figures, 
all in the dtesscs and costumes then in vogue. Antonine’s column, 
is a similar one, consisting of 28 blocks of marble, and is of the 
same height as Trajan’s. Though known as Antonine’s column 
it is proved by an inscription found near it to have been erected 
by Aurelius. The statue on the top is now supplanted by that 
of St. Peter. Napoleon’s column Vendome in Paris, constructed 
out of the metal of 1,200 pieces of cannons captured by him in 
battles, is in imitation of these ancient Roman pillars, as Napo¬ 
leon’s triumphal arches are imitations of the Roman arches. 

I must not forget to mention among the ruins of Ancient Rome a 
temple of Vesta, in a good state of preservation, probably because 
it is converted into a Christian church. It is an elegant little 
structure* circular in form, and surrounded at one time by 20 Corin¬ 
thian pillars, one of which is now wanting. In Ovid’s time it was 
covered by a braj?eh or bronze roof. 
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Of the other ruins of Ancient Rome the vast aqueducts support¬ 
ed on arches are the most remarkable, and can be seen in 
numbers to the south-east of Rome. The Aqua Marcia was 56 
miles in length, the Aqua Ciaudk was 46 miles, the Anio Novus 
was 62 miles. Aqua Julia was built by Augustus, B. C. 34, and 
Aqua' Virgo derives its name from the tradition that its source was 
pointed out to the soldiers by a young girl. Older than all these 
is the ancient Cloaca Maxima of Rome, a part of which I .saw 
among the ruins in the Forum, and which was built by Tarquinus 
Priscus or Tarquinus Superbus to drain that low valley by connect¬ 
ing it with the Tiber. 

Among the tombs of the ancient times, that of Augustus is 
within the town, and that of Hadrian was in such a stupendous 
scale, that it has now been converted into a fort—the fort of St 
Angelo. The tomb of Metella on the ancient Appian way is also large 
and elegant. The tombs of the Scipios inside the wall of the town 
are interesting. The sarcophagi of the Scipios are preserved in 
' vaults under ground along a dark subterranean passage. But I must 
now bring sny account of Ancient Rome to a close. 

Mediaeval Rome boasts of one superb structure which combines 
with the stupendous size of the monuments of Ancient Rome, a 
beauty and rich elegance which has never been equalled in the 
world. 

St. Peter’s church is beyond comparison the grandest work 
built by the hand of man for the worship of the Deity. 

• 

“ But thou of temples old, or altars new, 

“ Standest above with nothing like to thee,— 

“ Worthiest of God, the holy and the true.” 

The church is approached by two semi-circular colonnades con¬ 
sisting of 284 lofty columns, on which 192 statues of .saints stand 
as sentinels! But the loftiness of these columns is lost in the pre¬ 
sence of the church itself, and the loftiness of the church too is lost 
in its extremely just proportions. The proportions are so just that 
the.eye fails to grasp the stupendous height of the great edifice, and 
in this respect the St. Peter’s church is certainly disappointing. 
The remark of Addison strikes every traveller who visits 
this church. “The proportions are so \/ell observed, that 
nothing appears to an advantage, or distinguishes itself above 
the rest. It seems neither extremely high, nor long nor broad, 
because it is all in ^ just equality. As, on the contrary, in our 
Gothic cathedrals the narrowness of the arch makes it rise 
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in height, or run out (n length; the lowness often opens 
in breadth, or the defectiveness of some other particular makes 
any single part appear in great peifection. 

The same deception Continues after one has entered the 
church, but in spite of his inability to grasp the vast magnitude 
of the building, the traveller is lost in, admiration as soon as he 
crosses the portal. The magnificent gilded ceiling, the spacious 
marble pavement, the lofty marble pillars which rise on every 
side of him, the exquisite statues of saints and cherubs by 
which he is surrounded, the splendid bronze canopy supported 
by bronze pillars over the high altar, and the great dome tower¬ 
ing far above, form a scene which for richness and elegance 
and grandeur surpasses his wildest expectations. The glorious 
edifice bursts upon his view in all its richness like the picture 
of a dream I It is an epic in marble,—but an epic of Virgil’s,— 
ornate, elegant, and replete with beauty, as well as massive and 
stupendous. 

“ Rich marbles, richer painting, shrines where flame , 

“ The lamps of gold, and haughty dome which vies 

" In air with Earth's chief structures, though their frame 

“ Sits on the firm set ground, and this the clouds must claim ! ” 

The deception of the eye however is complete. Letters 
inscribed on the dome appear scarcely more than a foot in 
length though they are six feet each. A pen in the hand of 
Moses scarcely appears 18 inches, but is seven feet long ! The 
Baldacchino, the rich bronze candpy over the altar, looks about 
25 feet high but is 120 feet in height! And even little cherubs in 
marble on the floor of the church appear of the size of little children, 
but are quite six or seven feet when you walk close to them ! It is 
when you see the people in the church at a distance, creeping 
like pigmies on the spacious marble pavement that you can be¬ 
lieve the comparative height of the figures and pillars. But 
even when the mind is convinced of this fact, the eye still fails to 
realize the vast proportions of this magnificent edifice. 

I went all round the aisles and saw the exquisite marble 
figures on the tombs of the men buried here. One or two of 
these deserve mention. There is a tomb of the disinherited 
Stuarts of England whom the Pope of course took under his 
protection, and the fine monument over it Is by Oanova. In the 
Chapel della Piet&, there is a marble group by Michael Angelo, the 
great architect of this great church. It represents the Virgin with 
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the dead body of Christ on her knees. The tomb of Pope Clement 
XIILisby Oanova and represents the Pope in the attitude of 
prayer with figures of Death and Religion before him. At the 
angles are the celebrated lions, one sleeping and the other awake, 
considered among the finest works of modern sculpture. The 
monument on the tomb of Pius VI. near the altar is also by 
Canova. Under this altar is a gilt box, said to contain the body 
of St Peter,—all but his head. The chair of St Peter is behind the 
altar, eq|closed in bronze and supported by four figures represent¬ 
ing four saints. 

The extreme length of the St. Peter's church within the 
walls is 607 feet and its width 445 feet, and the height from the 
pavement to the cross is 458 feet. Outside the church is the obelisk 
of the Vatican, one of the most remarkable monuments ol antiqui¬ 
ty. It is said to be one of the two obelisks mentioned by Herodotus 
as having been erected by Phero, the son of Sesostris, on his 1 > 
covery from blindness. From Egypt it was transferred by the ’"'m- 
peror Caligula to Rome,—a vessel having been specially built for 
conveying it The length of this obelisk including the apex is 77 
feet, and it is said to be the largest wrought stone in Europe. 

Close to St. Peter’s church is the Vatican, the palace of the Popes 
who had a real kingdom until 1871 when it was annexed and 
united with the kingdom of Italy. There are some very fine 
pictures in this palace which visitors are allowed to ace. The most 
celebrated is the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, .cove 1 mg ?•' 
entire wall of the Sistinc chapel. On the ceiling arc other Dir tUi-c s of 
Michael Angelo on sacred subjects,—Separation of the JL ;ht from 
Darkness, Creation of Adam, Creation of Eve, &c. These pioturc.s 
arc considered Michael Angelo’s master pieces, but as they are on 
walls and ceilings, they have become discoloured, and cannot be seen 
to advantage. In a gallery above are some remarkable paintings 
among which the Transfiguration of Raphael and St. Jerome by 
Domenichino are considered the best. Raphael’s Madonna de 
p'oglio, Titian’s San Sabastean and Madonna, Murillos Mary and 
Infant Christ, Caravaggio’s Pieta, Oorregio’s Redeemer and Guido’s 
Madonna are the most notable among the other paintings. 

Adjoining to the palace is the magnificent museum of Vatican 
containing the finest collection of ancient sculptures in the world. 
One might spend years in studying the immortal works of Phedias, 
I'raxiletes and a host of other sculptors of ancient times,—men who 
worked in ^ the very infancy of European civilization, and yet 
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whose works have never since been equalled in any age or country 
in the world 1 These fathers of the art of sculpture did not try for 
effect; they did not put human forms in fantastic attitudes or 
violent action to attract attention. They knew the natural beauty 
and the dignity of the human figure, and they have sculptured 
that figure in repose or in dignified action, in calm delight or in 
patient suffering, such as no modern sclflptors hav6 ever since done. 
The celebrated Apollo Belvedere and the still more celebrated 
I.aocoon group are in this collection. 

Speaking of statues I ought to mention that there 43 Another 
fine collection of old sculptures in the museum of the Capitol, 
comprising the celebrated Capitoline Venus and the equally 
celebrated Dying Gladiator which inspired some of the most 
magnificent lines that even Byron ever wrote. 

Rome has more than 300 churches, and a few of them are worth 
a visit, even after one has seen St. Peter’s. St. Paul’s church, just 
ouLside the town, was founded by Constantine, and rebuilt in 
3S8 A. D. and again rebuilt after its destruction by fire in 
1823 A. D. The magnificent gilded ceiling, the spacious marble 
pavement, the rich chaplcs with mosaic designs, and the 80 
Corinthean columns of granite, each of a single piece of stone, 
•nake the church one of the finest in the world. If the building 
has any fault, it is that it is too rich, too ornamented, too full of 
costly decoration. Under the high altar, it is said, are preserved the 
remains of .St Pi ul,—all but his head. 

In the church of St. John Lateran within the town are preser¬ 
ved, it i."? sa'd, under an ornamental Gothic altar the heads of St. Peter 
and St Paul This church too was originally founded by Constan¬ 
tine but was destroyed by fire in the fourteenth century when Pope 
Clement V. began this new church. The facade is composed of 
four large columns and six pilasters, supporting a massive entabla¬ 
ture and balustrade, on which are the colossal statues of Christ 
and ten saints. The inside is ornamental as usual with Italian 
churches, and the ceiling is richly gilt. 

Close to this church is the famous Scala Santa, a marble stair¬ 
case of 28 steps, which, tradition states, belonged to the house of 
Pontius Pilate, and by which Jesus descended from the Judgment 
Seat, No human foot is allowed to touch these steps,—they are 
covered by wood,—and even thus, people are not allowed'to walk on 
them, but have to go on their knees from the bottom to the top. As 
I saw numbers of faithful believers slowly, and painfully ascending 
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these fvood-cased steps on their knees, I was reminded of the still 
more rigid self-imposed penances imposed by a still grosser 
superstition in my own country, where pilgrims from the north of 
India measure their length, and thus creep along day after day and 
month after month along the high road to Juggernath. 

There is another magnificent church in Rome which I visited 
and which well repays a 'visit—it is the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore. It was built in the fourth century but has been con¬ 
siderably enlarged and decorated subsequently. The richly gilt 
ceiling, \hc fine mosaics of the apse, and the splendour of the 
chapels of Sextus V. and the Pauline chapel charm the beholder as 
he enters this magnificent edifice. In front of it is the obelisk 
which at one time decorated the Mausoleum of Augustus. 

Such are some of the most remarkable monuments of Ancient 
and Mediseval Rome. My list however, I need hardly say, is exceed¬ 
ingly meagre and defective. I could within the short period of 
my stay only visit the most prominent and celebrated among those 
countless monuments of olden days which have made Rome the 
marvel of ^ philosophers and moralists, of historians, antiquarians 
and tourists. There is one other monument however which I did 
visit and which 1 must not forget to mention even in this meagre 
account. It is a spot redolent of holy associations, and in some 
respects more interesting than the vast Colosseum or the 
gigantic baths of Caracalla. While tens of thousands of 
proud Roman citizens were daily crowding in these vast and 
noisy assemblages, delighting <'n cruel sports and spectacles, 
while emperors and generals were returning from the ends of 
the earth in triumphant processions along the Appian Way and 
under the Arch of Titus, a band of lowly, silent, persecuted men 
were worshipping their god after the teaching of Christ in dark 
subterranean vaults within a few miles of Rome. Who could have 
foresaid in the first and second centuries after Christ, that the 
ebbing tide was with the proud and haughty Romans, the conquerors 
of .the world ! that the rising tide was with these persecuted lowly 
vagrants, crouching themselves in the very bowels of the earth to 
escape observation and persecution i And yet this was what 
happened. Rome fell, and Christianity triumphed in Europe ! 

A little over a mile from the city gate, along the Appian Way 
are the catacombs of St. Callixtus. These catacombs were origin^* 
ally excavated by the early Christians as burial places and were 
subsequently used for foectinga and religious worship. A monk 
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with a candle in his hand led me through the dark winding and 
subterranean vaults. The worshippers of Christ were buried in the 
wails on both sides of these winding passages, and their bones 
crumbling to^dust are still shewn to curious and religious visitors 
after eighteen hundred years. A skull or an arm bone here and 
there is entire, but most of what remains now of the * early 
Christians is crumbled, almost prowdtered bonfes. When Rome 
adopted Christianity at last, the remains of the more eminent 
among the early teachers, the ” Saints,” were removed from these 
catacombs to the newly-built churches of Romei Hhut the 
great mass of bodies buried here in the first, second and third 
centuries after Christ were left undisturbed. No subsequent 
interment took place in these catacombs, as men were buried in 
Christian churches after Christianity became the religion of the 
people. 

The church of St. Sabastian was erected over catacombs where 
so many early martyrs had been buried. What a place this for- 
contemplation. The ruined temples of Rome mark the departing 
grandeur of an ancient religion ; the catacombs of Rome mark 
the lowly origin of a modern religion. 


R. C. Dutt. 
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WILLIAM PENN. 

II. 

At this period of his life William Penn’s time was much employed 
in arranging and carrying out plans for the settlement of West New 
Jersey in America ; he had become a trustee for one of the co- 
proprietors of the estate : yet, however much be might be occupied,- 
hc made time for the furtherance of the cause of truth, which for him 
meant liberty of conscience as a foundation, with a superstructure 
. of self-conviction in matters of worship. This was a most troubled 
time in the history of the English people, the nation was restless 
and uneasy on account of the fear it entertained of designs for 
subverting the Protestant religion and restoring Popery. The dif¬ 
ferent Acts which had been enacted against Roman Catholics, began 
to be enforced with extraordinary rigour. Only a few years before, 
the Great Fire in London had taken place, the cause of which had 
been attributed to them. The fires on St. Margarets Hill and in 
Southwark which followed had been attributed to them also. And 
now, to add to the public consternation, a design of a most wicked 
and mischievous nature was said to be discovered, which, on 
account of its nature and intended effects, was denominated the 
Popish Plot. Under these circumstances both the Parliament and 
the people were so incensed against the Roman Catholics, that 
all the laws which had been passed against them were pressed 
to their full extent. Hence it happened that the Dissenters, against 
whom these laws were never intended, became unexpectedly the 
objects of them ; for wherever Roman Catholicism was suspected, 
it was sure of being put to the test. Thus almost immediately 
they experienced the same severe prosecutions in the Exchequer 
as the Roman Catholics for penalties of twenty pounds a month 
for absence from the national wqrship, or of two-thirds of their 
estates for the like offence, though there was actually no exsiting 
la'vSigainst them. The evil then, as may well be supposed, where 
so many might be suspected, had been carried to an alarming 
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length, of which the Parliament itself had indeed become so 
sensible, that it took under its consideration a distinguishing 
clause in the Bill against Popery, ora clause for the discrimination 
of Protestant Dissenters from Papists, so tliat they who would take 
the oath and subscribe the declaration therein contained, should not 
suffer by such laws. Now this measure, though reasonable in itself, 
and sufficient as it related to other Dissenters, was of no use to the 
Quakers ; for, being unable on account of their religious tenets 
to swear at all, they had not even the door, which was intended 
them, for their escape. Matters being thus it was not pds^le that 
William Penn would remain unconcerned. He therefore drew up a 
petition on their behalf, which was presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, and Penn was admitted to a hearing before a 
Committee of the House of Commons. In the course of a faithful 
and candid address to the members of it, he remarked— 

It is hard that we must bear the stripes of another interest, and be their 
proxy in punishment; but it is worse, that some men can please themselves 
in such a sort of administration. But mark : I would not be mistaken. •' 
T am far Jrom thinking it fit, because I exclaim against the injustice of 
whipping Quakers for Papists, titat PapiUs should be whipped Jor their 
consciences. No : for though the hand pretended to be lifted up against 
them, hath, I know not by what discretion, lighted heavily upon us, and I 
complain, yet I do not mean that ang should take a fresh aim at them, or 
that they should come in our room, for we must give the liberty we ask, 
and cannot be false to our principles, though it were to relieve ourselves ; 

I would have none suffer Jor a truly sober and conscientious dissent on any 
hand. 

The address is marked throughout by good sense and ability, 
and he was heard with the greatest attention. 

We now come to the time in the life of Penn when he was 
brought still more prominently before the men of his own day, 
owing to his becoming proprietor of a large estate in America. 
Penn has been chiefly known to posterity through his colony 
of Pennsylvania. In winding up the affairs of his father with 
Government, he found that the Government was indebted to him 
sixteen thousand pounds. He was, however, not anxious for the 
money, but wished to take land in America in lieu of it—having 
already had four years’ experience as trustee for one of the 
proprietors of West New Jersey. Penn’s object was not gain ; 
he desired to make his colony as a model of Government on 
Christian principles, and as a vefuge for all that were oppressed 
for conscience sake, fir%t for English men and English women, yet 
open to all the peoples of Europe. With such thoughts in his 
mind he petitioned Charles the Second, that Letters Patent might ^ 
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be granted him for the same. The tract he solicited was to lie 
north of Maryland. It was to be bounded on the east by the 
Delaware River. It was to be limited on the west as Maryland 
was, and it was to extend northward as far as it was plantable. 
The King having read it sent it to the Privy Council; and the 
Privy Council having considered its contents, sent it to the Lords’ 
Committee of Trades and Plantations. Great opposition was made 
to it in both places, and for no other reason than because William 
Penn was a Quaker. Several sittings took place, in which the 
objections 'of the Duke of York as proprietor of a large tract of 
land in the neighbourhood of that which was the object of the 
petition, and those of Lord Baltimore as proprietor of Maryland, 
were fully heard and debated. The advice, too, of Chief Justice 
North and the Attorney-General Sir William Jones was taken on 
the subject of the grant. The matter at length ended in favour of 
William Penn ; and he was by Charter, dated at Westminster, 
the fourth of March 1681, and signed by writ of Privy Seal, made 
and constituted full and absolute proprietor of all that tract of 
land whichr he had solicited and marked out, and invested with the 
power of ruling and governing the same. 

William Penn having now a colony of his own to settle, was 
obliged to give up his management of West New Jersey. The 
first thing he did, after obtaining the Charter, was to draw up an 
account of the Province of Pennsylvania in America for public 
distribution, so as to obtain colqnists; and it may be proper to 
give here an extract from this circular, which was singular for its 
simple honesty. 

I desire all my dear countryfolks, who may be inclined to go into 
these parts, to consider seriously the premises, as well the inconveniency 
as luture ease and plenty; that so none may move rashly, or from a fickle 
but from a solid mind, having above all things an eye to the providence of 
God in the disposing of themselves ; and I would further advise all such at 
least to have the permission if not the good liking of their near relations, 
for that is both natural and a duty incumbent upon all. And by this, both 
natural affections and a friendly and profitable correspondence will be pre¬ 
served between them, in all which I beseech Almightj God to direct us ; 
that his blessing may attend our honest endeavours, and then the conse¬ 
quence of all our undertakings will turn to the glory of his great name, and 
all true happiness to us and our posterity. 

He drew up next a form of conditions or concessions to be 
agreed upon between himself as Proprietary and Governor ©f the 
Province of Pennsylvttnia, and those who should become adven¬ 
turers and purchasers in the same {irovince. These conditions 
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related to the building, forming, and settling of towns, roads, and 
lands, and to the treatment of the natives and other subjects. 
They consisted of twenty articles. Among other things it was 
stipulated in behalf of the Indians t!liat, as It had been usual with 
planters to overreach them in various ways, whatever was sold to 
them in consideration of their furs should be sold in the pAbiic 
market place, and there suffer the testr, whether’good or bad: if 
good to pass: if not good, not to be sold for good ; that these poor 
Indians might neither be abused or provoked. That no man should 
by any ways or means, in word or deed, affront or wrong anH^hdian, 
but he should incur the same penalty of the law as if had com¬ 
mitted it against his fellow-planter ; and if any Indian should abuse, 
in word or deed, any planter of the province, the planter should 
not be his own judge upon the Indian, but that he should make 
his complaint to the Governor of the province, or his Deputy, or 
some inferior Magistrate near him, whose duty it would be to com¬ 
municate with the Chief of the Indian, and to see that all reason- 
able satisfaction was made to the injured planter. All differences 
that might arise between planters and Indians should be settled 
by twelve men, tliat is, by six planters and six Indians, that so 
they might live friendly together, as much as in them lay, preventing 
by this procedure all occasions of heart-burnings and mischief. 
These stipulations in behalf of the poor natives should forever 
immortalize the name of William Penn. He soared above the 
prejudices and customs of his time, for in those days navigators 
and adventurers thought it right to consider the inhabitants of 
the lands they discovered as their lawful prey, or merely as 
animals, whom they might ill treat, use, and take advantage of 
as they pleased. Penn regarded them as creatures endued with 
reason, as men of like passions and feelings with himself, as 
brethren both by nature and grace, and as persons, therefore, to 
whom humanity and justice were to be extended, and who, in pro¬ 
portion to their ignorance, were the more entitled to his protection 
and care. Noble sentiments these ! 

As many purchasers of land had now come forward, Penn 
thought it was necessary, before any of them embarked, that 
they should know something of the political constitution under 
which they were going to live, and as well have an opportunity 
of approving or otherwise the clauses in the frame of Government 
which he desired should become the future and permanent one 
of the province. He, therefore, drew up a rough sketch and 
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submitted it for their opinion. It consisted of twenty-four articles 
which were preceeded by the following grand declaration :— 

I do for me and mine, declare and establish for the first fundamental 
of my province, that every pKjrson that doth or shall reside therein shall 
have or enjoy the free profession of his or her faith and exercise of 
worship toward God, in such way and manner as every such person shall 
in conscience believe as most acceptable to God. And so long as every 
such person useth not this .Christian liberty to licentiousness or the 
destruction of others, that is to say, to speak loosely and profanely or 
contemptuously of God, Christ, the Holy Scriptures, or commit any moral 
evil or injury against others in their conversation, he or she shill be protect¬ 
ed in th< enjoyment of the aforesa'd Christian liberty by the civil magistrate. 

With respect to the articles it may be sufficient to observe, that the 
purchasers and adventurers were well pleased with them and 
that they unanimously signed them. 

The conditions and. frame of Government having been mutually 
signed, three ships full of passengers set sail for I'ennsylvania ; two 
from London and one from Bristol, and safely reached their 
destination, though one owing to bad weather was driven out of 
her course and reached the colony much later. In one of these ships 
went Colonel William Markham, Penn’s Secretary, and he was 
accompanied by several Commissioners who were specially sent to 
confer with the Indians respecting their lands, and were to endea¬ 
vour to make with them a league of continual peace. They were 
the bearers of a letter from William Penn, who had most solemnly 
enjoined them before departure, to treat the Indians with all 
possible candour, justice, and humanity. This letter is so remarkable 
for its honest sincerity and justice that I think an extract from 
it will not be out of place here. 

There is a great God, and Power, who hath made the world and all things 
therein, to whom you, and I, and all people owe their being and well-being, 
and to whom you and I must one day give an account for all that we 
have done in the world. 

This great God has written his law in our hearts, by which we are 
taught and commanded to love, and to help; and to do good to one 
another. Now this great God hath been pleased to make me concerned 
in your part of the world; and the king of the country where I live hath 
given me a great province therein: but I desire to enjoy it with your love 
and consent, that we may always live together as neighbours and friends ; 
else what would the great God do to us, who hath made us (not to devour 
and destroy one another, but) to live soberly and kindly together in the 
world ? Now, I would have you well observe, that I am very sensible of 
the unkindness and injustice which have been too much exercised toward 
you by the people of these parts of the world, who have sought 
themselves to make great advantage by you, rather than to be examples 
of goodness and patience unto you. This I hear hath been a matter of 
tiDuble to you , and caused great grudging and animosities, sometimes 
to the shedding of blood ; which hath made the great God angry. But 
I am not such a naiah, as is well "known inf my own country. I have great 
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love and regard toward you, and desire to win and gain yOur love and 
friendship by a kind, just, and peaceable life ; and the people I send are 
of the same mind, and shall in all things behave themselves accordingly; 
and if in any thing any shall offend you or your people, you shall have a 
full and speedy satisfaction for the same, by an equal number of just 
men on both sides, that by no means you may have just occasion of being 
offended against them. 

The terms of this letter were faithfully kept by both sides while 
Penn and his descendents held the reins of Government in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

J. H. Lll^ON. 
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THE LATE HON'BLE KRISTA DAS PAL, 


The good fortune of the late lamented editor of the Hindoo Patriot 
has not deserted him even after his death. In this ancient land of 
ours, there have been certainly far greater men than the deceased 
representative of the Indian tiers etat. But never had any native 
of India such an excellent biographer as the learned author of the 
book* before us. We do not mean to say that Mr. Ghose’s hero does 
not deserve the worship that has been accorded to him. But in 
this country, such honor to the memory of a departed genius must 
strike every one as exceptional. 

The work under notice is not a mere biography. There is a 
short account of the life and doings of the deceased journalist and 
councillor in the book. But the sketch is rather brief. Perhaps 
the author did not think it prudent to throw too much light on the 
subject, following apparently the principle de mortnis nil 
nisi bonum. There are, however, in the book before us, some im- 
portant details which bring out f)rominently the salient features 
in the character of its hero, and show the nature of the metal he 
was made of. We read in it that “ when the mutiny ceased, it was 
he who suggested to older heads the idea of sending a congratula¬ 
tory address to Government.” When it is remembered that at 
the time he was not yet passed his teens, it is impossible not to 
admit that he was born a politician. There was surely something 
extraordinary in the stripling who, in spite of his poverty and his 
hhmble birth, could originate such plans, and assume an attitude of 
such importance to the Power at whose feet even the crowned 
heads of India lie prostrate. 

Political addresses, congratulations, deputations and mass 
meetings are things with which -the boys of our English schools 
are now quite familiar. But the juvenile enthusiasm for local self- 
gbvernment and volunteering is of recent .origin, as every one 
knows. In the earlier days of the late Baboo Krista Das’ life* 

'RrUtu Iku Pul‘; A atnity. Bf Ur. N. .V. «7W, BarruHr-at-lAM. VuUldhed by B. K. 

l.ahiri aii l Co., Si Collogo Strutt, Calviitta. 
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even older heads fought shy of politics, and were content to play 
the f ofe of religious and social reformers. The phenomenon of 
a boy, aspiring like a fire balloon to soar high and to shine among 
the heavenly luminaries, was at 'that time quite unusual. Mr. 
Ghose in one part of his book observes : — 

The people of India do not live a political life; they have no pdlitical 
enthusiasm. Not being a self-governing people, they have little interest jn 
the proceedings of Government. They view the Government as a huge 
machine grinding out laws, taxes and resolutions—a machine which it is 
hopeless to resist, and whose movements it is useless to observe. They are 
poor, and occupied with the struggle for existence; or they a re_j M?athetic 
and take things as they are. 

The correctness of these observations, with reference to the state 
of things 30 years ago, being unquestionable, it must be admitted 
that the late Babu Krista Das was one of that exceptional class of 
men who can devote their energy to the study of questions which 
have either no concern whatever with their sphere of life, or are 
very remotely connected with it. 

In addition to the biographical information in the book before ,* 
us, it contains very valuable dissertations on some of the most 
important topics of interest to Indian journalists and 'politicians. 
The dissertation on the philosophy of success and failure in life, 
and those on the arts of Journalism and public speaking, are 
masterpieces both in point of sentiment and style. As an 
English writer Mr. Ghose’s reputation is too well established to 
require any encomium that we might feel inclined to pass on him. 
The simplicity and expressiveness of his style render it eminently 
adapted for practical purposes. In point of sentiment also, the 
book before us clearly proves the author to have an eminently 
practical turn. In fact, considering the ability displayed by Mr. 
Ghose both as an author and a journalist, it seems to us that he 
also has in him the possibility of having a career almost as brilliant 
as that of Krista Das, if he would only care to aspire for similar 
kind of success in life. 

In his work * under notice, Mr. Ghose has propounded certain 
views and opinions, the justice of which may not be readily accept¬ 
ed. For instance, he takes the zeminders of the country to task 
for the mannet* in which they squander their resources, and for their 
selfish apathy in all matters relating to the welfare of their ryots 
or of their country generally. No doubt, there are among them 
some whose life and doings render them deserving of the strongest 
condemnation. Bat as a class they are more to be pitied than to 
be denounced in sweeping fermsi The majority of the zeminders • 
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of this country live, in a manner hand to mouth, their incomes just 
sufficing’to make the two ends of their accounts meet. Nominally 
some of them have big rent roUs. But, even in the best managed 
estates, the amounts actually realised fall far short of the demand- 
able rental ; and the balance, which is left after paying Government 
revenue and taxes, is more or less completely eaten up by the cost 
of litigation, the'exactions of the police, the misconduct of servants, 
and the official demands for charity. Persons born in wealth are 
expo^d to risks and influences from which men in mediocre 
circumstances are comparatively free. The son of the big zemin- 
der has no friend in this wide world. Even if he happens to be so 
fortunate as to have an honest and disinterested adviser, the influ¬ 
ence of such friend is more than neu tralised by the little army of 
swindlers who surround him. By the manoeuvres of these people 
he is either made to pass his days in drink and debauchery, or to 
rusticate himself in the frivolities of some remote hill sanita- 
,* rium, or to turn a religious devotee, and to become indifferent 
to the affairs of this world, like the famous Raja Ram Kanta 
of Nator, and the equally wellknown Lala Babu of Pikepara. 
Any how, he is kept in ignorance of his affairs; he is plunged 
in ruinous litigation ; he is made to pay for enabling his Managers 
and Private Secretaries, by giving balls and dinners to high offi¬ 
cials. For a time, things go on thus merrily as a marriage bell. 
But in the end the estate becomes heavily encumbered. Then the 
eyes of the prince are opened, perhaps, not even then ; for there 
are, swindlers who can keep their* victims in fool’s paradise, even 
when they are on the brink of total ruin. For a time the 
catastrophe is delayed by mortgages and putnee leases. But 
ultimately the crash becomes unavoidable. Sometimes the crisis 
is tided over by that economy and prudence which are usually 
taught in the bitter school of experience. But in any case the 
estate is seriously crippled for ever. 

Mr. Ghose has instituted a comparison between our zcminders 
and the landed aristocracy of England, and has placed the latter on 
a higher level. So far as we are aware, there are at least some 
among the hereditary Peers of Great Britain, who, in point of intel¬ 
lectual culture or moral character are the exact counterparts of 
those Indian princes who are ruined by wine, women, parasites, 

. landagents and jewellers. The commercial prosperity and the indus- 
trial progress of .England are not due to its hereditary landowners, 

,r but to the enterprise, skill and. ambition of its mi 4 dle classes. No 
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doubt some members of the British nobility have, in every genera¬ 
tion, attained great eminence, and have rendered great services to 
their country. But that is because the House of Lords, existing 
side by side with the House of. Commons, kindles a spirit of 
emulation and rivalry which is impossible in any other form of 
Government It is worthy of note, however, that the aristocracy 
of England cannot claim one single great name in science, 
literature, philosophy, mathematics, engineering or medicine. India 
is not a free country, and it is for this reason only that even the 
greatest and best of our men cannot attain the positions 4vht^h are 
held in the country of our rulers by the scions of their ancient 
aristocracy. But in other respects the difference between English 
and Indian Zeminders is not very considerable. 

Some of Mr. Ghose's observations with reference to our zemin¬ 
ders are fully justifiable, however offensive they may be to the 
parties on whom the strictures are passed. Our author observes:— 

The Indian aristocrat fancies that he has no higher duties than to 
enjoy life in complacent indolence. He hardly understands what it is to 
make a sacrifice for a public cause. He has not a single bright or original 
idea to which he clings with persistence and which he is prepared to carry 
out. 

So far we are quite prepared to agree with Mr. Ghose. But we 
cannot accept the ideal of philanthropy which he inculcates. His 
recommendations are embodied in the following extracts :— 

The zeminders must protect the ryots ; not fight them. In the parts of 
the country which they own, they should establish schools, hospitals and 
dispensaries ; cut down jungle, dig wells and tanks, construct roads: in times 
of flood or famine or outbreak of disfiase, they should render every help, 
and, if possible, relieve and encourage the distressed by acts of personal 
kindness and courtesy. 

As a matter of fact, most of our zeminders do all these things 
whether out of vanity, or for the selfish motive of ultimate pecuniary 
gain, or with the object of propitiating the authorities. But we 
cannot quite approve the direction which is usually given to the 
charity of our men of wealth by official preaching and pressure. 
Schools and dispensaries are good things no doubt But Charupath or 
Jfus Vomica cannot directly serve to give food, shelter or clothing 
to our masses. It is sheer mockery to open schools and dispen¬ 
saries among a people who, for want of capitalists to provide 
them with work, live, for the greater part of the year, in a state of 
semi-starvation. Considering the causes which render the con¬ 
dition of our labouring classes so miserable, it seems to us that the 
amelioration cannot be effected until our countrymen see th 
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necessity of concentrating all their energy and all their resources, 
for the purpose of having free scope given to the manufacture 
of salt on the sea-board of Bengal and for opening as many cotton 
mills and iron founderies as are required to prevent that huge loss 
which India has to incur at present in freight, insurance, ware¬ 
housing and in feeding the labourers of Manchester and Birming¬ 
ham. But for l:he premature repeal of the import Duties on 
piece goods and ironwares, these industries would have flourished 
in the^untry in the natural course of trade. By yielding to the 
clamours 15 f Manchester for party purposes, the Home authorities 
have not only made the Income Tax inevitable, but have inflicted 
a death blow on the great but infant industries of the country. 
We cannot expect now that any future Ministry, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, will have the moral courage to undo the mischief 
that has been done. We must therefore depend entirely on our 
own efforts, if we would do anything in the matter. The country is 
poor. Its surplus wealth is so completely drained by an abnormal 
foreign commerce, and by the demand of Home charges, that we 
have very ‘ few capitalists amongst us. Our only hope, therefore, 
lies in concentrating all our resources towards giving new life and 
vigor to the struggling industries of the country instead of squan¬ 
dering our small stock of wealth in idle luxuries, or in charities 
which give only momentary relief, but in the end serve to intensify 
the misery by the unproductive consumption of capital. 

We must here conclude this notice of Mr. Ghose’.s admirable 
book, in order to avoid being too tiresome. Some of the topics 
discussed in it are handled with such ability that we almost feel 
tempted to make more copious extracts. But we have not space 
enough for the purpose, and all we can do is to recommend the 
book itself for the perusal of our readers. 


Editor. 
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CONJUGAL SIGHTS. ' 

Memorandum, on the question of amending tho provisions of section 
2r6o of the Codeof CivU Procedure 1882 regarding executionjif-decrees 
for restitution of conjugal rights. 

The letter from the Government of Bombay founds the demand 
for a change in the law in regard to execution of decrees for 
the restitution of conjugal rights on the single case of Dadaji 
V. Rukhmabai (Indian Law Reports IX Bombay, 529 and X 
, Bombay, 301). Neither the merits of the case nor any special 
■ grounds are stated for invoking the interference of the Legislature, 
The aforesaid case is still before the Court of Appeal, and it is 
not mentioned in the reference now before us what is the special 
hardship or hardships of the case which would justify the upsetting 
the macriage institutions of the whole country, because as I shall 
show further on that would be the effect of the measures which 
foreshadowed in the letter of Mr. Secretary Mac Donnell. 

When the above case was remanded by the Appellate Court 
(which reversed the decree of Pinhey Justice) and the matter 
came before Mr. Justice FarraiO, there was no defence whatever 
on the merits, and the judgment passed by Mr. Justice Farran 
has been again appealed from and the case is still sub judice. There 
has been no application for execution by imprisonment or other- 
wise, and I fail to imderstand that passage in paragraph 2 of the 
Bombay Acting Under Secretary’s letter which says “ and it is 
understood that Rukhmabai is determined not to obey, ” because 
there is no document in the published Reports* nor in the reference 
now before us which supports this assertion. The Appellate Co.urt 
finds that at the time of marriage Dadaji was about 19 or 20 and 
his wife of ii or I 3 years. Not one oT the allegations against 
the husband’s physical or moral character has been proved. I 
therefore fail to understand the data upon which the proposed 
legislation is to be basec}. 

In a* Poona casq ( Yamunabai Pendse and Jfarayan fagannatk 
Bhide. v. Jfarayan Moreshvar Pendse^ Indian Law Reports, I 
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Bombay, page 164.) decided by the Bombay High Court in its 
Appellate Jurisdiction by Melvill and West Justices their Lord¬ 
ships have held as follows :— • 

“ In a suit by a Hindu husband against his wife fbr the restitution of 
conjugal rights, the criterion of legal cruelty, justifying the wife’s desertion, 
is the .same in this country as in England, viz:—whether there has been 
actual violence of such a character as to endanger personal health or safety 
or whether there is the reasonable apprehension of it. 

Every person who receives a married woman into his house, and suffers 
her to continue there after he has refceived notice from the husband not to 
harbour her, is liable to Sn action for damages, or injunction, unless the 
husban^xw. by his cruelty or misconduct, forfeited his marital rights, or 
has turned his wife out of doors or has by some insult, or ill treatment, 
compelled her to leave him.” 

In the above Poona case all manner of allegations had been hurled 
against the unfortunate husband, but their Lordships held that under 
the Hindu Law, except on certain grounds which they have laid 
down they could not allow the wife to desert her husband. In the 
present case none of the wife’s allegations has been proved and 
^ therefore I must take it that they are untenable. That being the case 
I fail to perceive the grounds on which the Bombay Government 
asks the Gbvernment of India to subvert the marriage laws of 
the country on account of a case the merits of which have, I 
apprehe nd, not been properly understood. 

Government will remember that in the case of nearly all the 
native communities and especially among the Hindus and Maho- 
medans, the fifth condition laid down in paragraph 3 is virtually 
making a new law of divorce for the whole country opposed to 
the Hindu Law, the Mahomedan Law, and even the new act made 
for the Parsi community. It is said that non-compliance v/ith 
the decree shall be deemed a desertion, and a suit for judicial 
separatidh may be forthwith instituted. And again in parag^'aph 
4 of Mr. Secretary Mac Donnell’s letter it is said that with refer¬ 
ence to point S above, that '* non-compliance with the decree 
should be made a ground for dissolving a marriage upon the 
application of either party, ” I venture to say that this innovation 
will revolutionize the whole of native India, nullify the sacredness 
of the marriage tie, make a new law of divorce where none exists, and 
open a new door to all forms of licentiousness which will ruin the 
community. An eminent writer in the Encyclopaedia Britanica, Vbl. 
Vril, 8th edition, page 71 observes,as follows;— 

“ It has sometimes been urged that cruelty should have a more extended 
signification; that other causes of divorce, or at least separation from 
bed and board should be aliowed^ such as mutual dislike, incompatibility 
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of temper, neglect, severity, and repeated provocation ; and that these 
separatiotft might even be voluntary, if the parties were forbidden to seek 
such a dissolution of the marriage contract as would leave them at 
Jiberty to marry again. We cannot assent to these suggestions." 

In the case of individuals if there be a sacrifice required it must 
be made for the greater and more general good of the comnjunity. 
It is only upon this footing that any j^tatestnan <;an proceed,, and it 
is not shown in the correspondence now before us, what are the data 
on which this boulversement of our social structure is to be made 
for some supposed wrong which has not been made out, T-bc Farsi 
Marriage Law was made in 1865 and no case whatever has been even 
suggested for removing the penalty clause of section 36 of the Farsi 
Marriage and Divorce Act XV of 1865, except the fanciful one of 
introducing greater,uniformity. If anything has been proved during 
the last 22 years,’it is this that for the good of the Farsi community 
itself, its social organization requires to be more strictly guarded 
than it has latterly been. The proposed change, therefore, I submit, 
will not only do no good but aggravate the evil by opening a cheap* 

door for divorce which will sap at the very foundation of our social 

• • 

morality. 

I have thus endeavoured to make brief remarks on what I may be 
allowed to call the non-technical phases of the present question. 
The new innovation will affect the laws of inheritance of guardian 
and ward with all its ramifications and open up a variety of questions 
which will no doubt be taken up and amply dealt with by those 
learned gentlemen to whom this subject has been submitted for 
criticism. To my lay mind the very basis upon which this proposal 
is founded does not exist, and I respectfully but carncstly deprecate 
any action being taken by the Government of India on such a wide 
reaching subject for which the native communities are not only not 
prepared, but any more in which by Government is justly looked 
up6n by an overwhelming majority of the Hindu public as sapping 
the very foundations of their social and religious system; and which 
other communities look upon as an impolitic experiment for 
reasons above submitted. 


R. D. Mehta. 
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OBSESSED / 

Why haunt me still ?—Long years have past away, 
Since I, thy willing captive, was set free, 

And thou didst trample, in thy wanton play. 

On the fond heart that worshipt only thee. 

Hast thou not wrought on me thy wicked will ? 
Away ! —why haunt me still ? 

At morn or eve, in crowds, or when alone, . 

I know, tho’ pone perceives, that thou art nigh. 

Ever I hear thy low and dulcet tone. 

Which drew me to thy feet in days gone by ; 

And in hard work I seek relief from pain, 

Alas! I strive in vain. 

• 

But most at night thy influence I feel, 

An^ by thy spell I see thee face to face. 

Thy lips draw close to mine,—my senses reel, 

I long to hold thee in my warm embrace ; 

My Will is vanquish’d—in thy toils I lie, 

Till morning opes its eye. 

But I will wrestle with my grief and pain, 

But I will battle with the fiend Despair, 

And I will try again, and yet again. 

The unfailing potency of fervenl prayer. 

Off Vampire!—of my blood thou hadst thy fill; 
Away!—why hailnt me still ? 


O. C. Dutt. 



THE BURMAN DAGO IT. 

j 

I. 

For months "before the British ultimatum and. consequent 
forward movement of the British forces, the Indian public had 
been educated hy nfost flf the newspapers, to look on* annexation 
as inevitable; and to believe King Thebaw to be a monster 
of a very dark type. A man whose pastimes were drunkenness 
and debauchery, coupled with cutting off of heads innumerable 
and crucifixions. This Thebaw’s greatest pleasure seemed to be 
the wholesale oppression* and destruction of his people. Such 
being the case as stated, the most simple person could not but 
conclude that th'e sooner such a man was removed from his 
mischievous position of power, the better would it be for mankind 
in general and for his subjects in particular. Most people, then, 
asked if the British Government could be quiescent while such 
atrocities were being perpetrated, if not under the eyes of its 
officials, at least within the comfiass of their information. Could 
a power notable fqf its ^ advanced' principles of Government, and 
for its doctrines of the liberty of the •subject, and the voice 
of the people being paramount and able to set aside the authority 
and rule of kings and ministers, could such a power remain 
passive ? Impossible ! ^he best instincts of manhood revolted 
at such a thought! Money in large sums would have to be 
spent, and many valuable lives would have to be sacrificed ! 
True ! But what of that ? A suffering people called to us for 
deliverance and British gold has ever been poured freely forth 
for such a purpose ! and the British soldier holds his life cheap 
in such a cause. 

It is true that Upper Burmah is a highway to China, and that 
this highway could be wonderfully expanded by the railway. 
It is also true that .the great manufacturing cQptres in England 
are continually clamouring* for new markets for their products, 
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and that the wealthy and powerful lords of trade, who exercise 
authority in such places, have a tendency tp look on the British 
soldier as an opener up of wjyrs and channels for their use and 
benefit These lords of trade often exercise a subtle and occult 
• influence over Cabinet Ministers, as was shown in fhe repeal of the 
Indian cotton duties. Of course such thou§^hts are only proble¬ 
matical. The great powe^ of the British manufacturer was not 
as a feather’s weight in turning the scale in favour of annexation. 
We v^nt to deliver an oppressed people who were waiting with 
open ardis to receive us. 

I am not at all concerned to show King Thebaw as a malign¬ 
ed martyr; he may be very bad man, and may have come 
very comfortably through a career of murder and violence ; but 
before condemning him in totS we should *remtfmlyr that Burmese 
civilization is not English civilization. Our unreclaimable fault 
is a continual looking at foreign peoples through the medium of 
English glasses, hence these peoples not only appear grotesque 
but often repulsive and provocative of a feeling of horror. Let us, 
however, put on the glasses of the people we are looking at and 
things assume a different form. Let us look at crucifixion as a 
capital punishment, through Burmese glasses, 'and our views of 
it will be much modified. Be it also remembered that the Romans 
crucified culprits ; and no one will deny that they were a highly 
civilized people, and have left the impress of their civilization 
throughout the Kingdoms of Europe; in fact to this day we 
display a good deal of the leavenir^ effects of Roman civilization. 
Can any Christian help avowing* that the Bible^ if viewed through 
sentimental English glasses, would cause a revulsion in the mind, 
for it is full of pictures of cruel slaughter. We have a prophet 
of God, decapitating with his own hand, and in cold blood, captive 
kings ; and his action has been commended because there was a 
needs be. 

Viewed through such a medium the Jews stand revealed as a 
most cruel people, and their history as conveyed in the Old 
Testament becomes unreadable. How do the Covenanters appear? 
And what can be said in favour of .Cromwell’s Puritan soldiers ? 
These fifth monarchy men were guilty of some terrible deeds! 

Whether we invaded and annexed Upper Burmah, solely on high 
moral principles, or whether there was a commercial under¬ 
current, it is now,too late tp inquire. It is, however, evident, 
4 hat we were greatly misinformed as to the people being ready 
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to receive us as deliverers. The people of Upper Burmah are 
the same in, national traits and characteristics as our own subjects, 
and are quite as intelligent. It do^ seem surprising that these 
people who have had the advantage of associating with their fellow- 
countrymen under British rule, for over a generation, and have had 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted vsyth the good Government 
under yvhich they live, should still so tenaciously manifest a desire 
for their native method of Government. Such a desire seems 
a conclusive answer to those who declare that the native Govern¬ 
ment was but another name for the oppression of the suBject I 
again say that the Burman 'is no fool, be he a resident of Upper 
or Lower Burmah. I have known Burmans intimately, at 
different periods of my life, and men in different social positions, 
from the Barman gentleman to the * artisan, and there are no 
Asiatic people that I know of who resemble Europeans so much 
in their ways and customs. A European feels quickly at home 
as a guest in a Burmese house. There is certainly more politeness 
and ceremonial observable in a Mahomedan or Hindu gentleman 
in Calcutta, but no doubt many have felt that on such bccasions 
a tinge of Bohemianism would be a relief; it is all so oppressive. 
They say that the Persian is the Frenchman of India, but if they 
excel the Indian Mahomedan or Hindu gentleman in politeness, 
it must be worth one’s while travelling to Persia to Btecome 
acquainted with their manners. 

I do not venture to state that the Burmese are still struggling 
for the restoration of Thebaw, of that lawless men are not taking 
advantage of the change of Government to commit depredation, 
but I do state that the majority of the Burmese are struggling for 
the restoration of their own princes and natiye rule. It is cruel 
to brand such men with infamy ; let it suffice that they are 
sacrificin^their lives; it may be that they arq doing so for an 
idea, while we are offering them the advantages of British govern- , 
ment, coupled with British commerce. Such men are not re¬ 
bels inasmuch as they have never acknowledged or accepted 
^British supercession. Hang them ! shootlhem ! Wc have better 
weapons and the power* of possession. Let the^ dead rest in 
honoured graves 1 These men are not dacoits. The Buddhist 
priests have never sanctioned ^ lavylessness and no dacoit has ever 
been able to say that he has had the sympathy or the presence of 
his priest to sanction his proceedings. The men who are waging 
a guerilla warfare have the sympathy expressed or implied, of the ♦ 
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whole Buddhist hierarchy and phoongyees are often in their 
Camps. The Burmese dacoit of Lower Burmah was feared 
by the villagers, and they wpre only too quick in giving the 
authorities information about him. Is that the case now ? 

To make my meaning clear I will give an illustration or two. 
The French overran Spain, and Napoleon set his brother up as 
a puppet king. The Spaniards resisted, but when they found 
they were not strong enough to cope with the Marshalls of 
France they had recourse to guerilla warfare ; and during the 
struggle did they not make those of their countrymen suffer 
who had submitted to the Invader ? It is the'necessary outcome 
of such-a mode of warfare. How fearfully these Spaniards 
repayed the Frenchmen, when opportunity afforded, for their 
dominance of the country ;*they were merciless fn their pursuit 
of the French. In those days the sympathies of England was 
with the struggling Spaniard, whom she helped with men 
and money. Who has not felt morally invigorated by a perusal 
of the events at Corunna, Budajos, Vittoria, Salamanca, and 
other heroic British efforts in behalf of the downtrodden ? 
The.se Spaniards live in history as patriots, not as dacoits and 
rebels. The only difference is that our occurrence .took place 
in Europe and the other is happening in Asia. Again let us 
suppofe that the French invaded Belgium, because the king of 
the Belgians happened to be as mad as- Thebaw was said to 
be,-(of course we must suppose Belgium to be outside all inter¬ 
national compact), supposing the Belgium acted as 'the Burmese, 
and the French acted on the same lines we are following 
in Burmah. What indignation it would cause in England! 
While the right of the conqueror to pacify the country conquered, 
even by extreme measures, might be admitted, there would be 
a strong protest against branding the vanquished «with the . 
infamous terms of robber and rebel. The same facts present 
themselves in Asia and what different conclusions are arrived 
at 
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THE COMING CONGRESS OF^INDIA. 

The time is fast approaching when the third Congress ^^)f India 
will meet at Madras. The Southern Presidency is showing signs 
of life and political energy it never manifested before. Grand 
preparations are being made in several districts for electing com¬ 
petent delegates for this National Assembly. Not only in the 
Southern Presidency, but in the other parts of the empire the 
leaders of thought and action are vigorously co-operating with 
each other in a cause which has enlisted the universal sympathy 
of the nation. Slowly but steadily are the various races of 
India approaching a condition full of promise. It was left to 
England to dispel the darkness of ages by the vivifying rays 
of western education, and to raise India up in the scale of 
nations. Already has the light dawned and disclosed the truth, 
the lesson which the past history of nations has taught, that 
the political regeneration of India can be effected only by 
unity. 

The histoty of this Congress furnishes an interesting chapter 
in the regeneration of India. Such a National assembly binding 
in one common interest, though for a time, the various conflicting 
elements of this vast empire, was considered three years ago, 
as a utopian institution which existed in the imagination of 
some ediifated men in Bengal. For it must be admitted that 
the torch, in this respect, was lighted in Bengal, a torch whose 
rays have now illumined the whole of India. The Ilbert bill contro¬ 
versy brought into strong relief the necessity for such a union. 
This was followed by the memorable reception of Lord Ripon 
when he started on his memorable tour. All the Indian races 
forgetting their differences, united themselves to give a fitting 
ovation to the most popular Viceroy India had ever seen. 
To leaders of public opinion the truthjpresented itself that the 
nations which could weld themselves into one homogeneous mass 
to shew their respect to a. retiring Viceroy, could also unite 
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more strongly on any other occasion in a cause in which the 
whole empire might be interested. Then Bengal took the lead 
and she was strongly supporte 4 by Bombay and Madras. 

The first Congress met at Bombay and even its enemies declared 
it to be a success. Its admirers, among whom numbered .some 
Europeans of great experience, remarkable for their sympathy 
with the Indian races, thought that the initial success which 
had crowned their efforts was beyond their most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions. ^The first Congress was not a representative institution, as the 
member^'who had joined it were not duly elected by constituencies. 
They were simply men of light and leading who had evinced 
an active sympathy in the proceedings of the Congress. 

The proceedings were published, and they drew the attention of 
some of the statesmen in England arid evoked their sympathy, 
h was admitted by foes and friends that the proceedings were 
conducted with great wisdom and moderation and the arguments 
which were adduced to support some popular demands of 
the day were unassailable. The proceedings of the secbnd Congress 
have also been published. It is admitted Oh all hand's that they 
were conducted with great loyalty, moderation and wisdohi, 
and they at once shew that they had been controlled by men 
of ripe experience and political knowledge, who in congenial soil 
and in 3 , free country would have been considered great statesmen 
and patriots. 

The third Congress is about to meet. Madras is certam- 
ly the best place for such an Assembly. There self-governing 
Institutions have grown and' flourished fn a way nowhere 
to be seen in India. Almost every district in the presi¬ 
dency, Which ten yeafs ago bore the sobri 4 uet of Benighted, 
has become the nucleus of a repreSeritative constituency in imita¬ 
tion of the English system, and the forrriation of thesi^epresen- 
tative institutions is rapidly advancing. The people of Madras take 
the greatest delight and interest in political matters, and there is 
nO d'oiibt that the consing Congress will be a great success. The great 
defect in the constitution of the last two Congresses was that the 
delegates Were not duly elected by their constituencies. Hence the pro¬ 
ceedings did not posset Hie strength and political signifitanCe which 
fiftherwlse they would have possessed. England is the Irfiistte^s of 
i^eptesehtitfve institution^ whifcb havdittafried a degree of petfectloh 
ofthfe^- which cannot be’seett in ktty other.psitl: of l^he civilised 
#brtd. The poHlfeal regenetatibh df India muStbegih feoih EhgKmJ, 
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where imperial exigencies, which fire superior to every other considers 
»tion iu India, do not exist The best statesman in England whp 
has attained a reputation for wide empathies with subject people, 
yields in India to those exigencies, and the interests of the Jndiaits 
are sacrificed to them. Hence to make an impression op the 
thinking public in Englapd, it is absplptely necessary th&t we 
should so manage and control our proceedings as £0 make them ac<4 
ceptable to that public. If this Congress wants to claim for it the 
status of a national assembly^ delegates coming to it must be duly 
elected by their constituencies; in fact the Congress must be consti¬ 
tuted strictly upon the elective principle which finds favor in 
England. These election proceedings should be published and the 
names of the candidates who are returned for the Congress by 
each constituency should also be made public a short time before 
the Congress holds its sittings. Gentlemen who are fully acquainted 
with the English system of election should be deputed to each 
centre without loss of time, and they should train the body 
of electors in the manner in which elections are to proceed. 

These elections should be managed under certain •rules and 
bye-laws which should be published at once under the authority 
of the Executive-Council of Congress. The ultimate success 
of the Congress depends much in the manner on which it is formed, 
and if the leaders succeed in giving it the shape of an Indian par¬ 
liament, the time will not be distant when its moral strength will 
be felt in England and India. 

The Mahomedans in Bengal did a great injury to the 
national cause by holding off from this great representative 
assembly. The object of the Congress is to establish unity 
among all classes of the Indian people, but this object—the 
very moving principle—will be defeated if our Mahomedan 
brethren^^do not join. They can have no objection to join, 
when they see that the proceedings of the last two Congresses 
were conducted in a true and genuine spirit of loyalty in which 
neither the Hindus nor the Mahomedans have been found want¬ 
ing. While their accession gives strength, their secession leads to 
weakness and disunion amongst a respectable people who are aspiring 
to be strong and united. Let not the future historian of India cast 
a stain on the conduct of the Mahomedans in Bengal when the 
history of this critical period comes to be written. The national 
Congress will deal only with questions possessing an imperial 
interest, in which all races living in India are equally interested. 
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So long as these grievances are loyally laid before the Govern¬ 
ment, with moderation and practical wisdom, I think every true 
born Indian who is not blinded by improper sectarian consider* 
ations ought to join. 

The kind reception which the Viceroy accorded to the delegates 
must at once convince our Mahomedan brethren that His Excel¬ 
lency did not in the least look with disfavour on the proceedings 
of the Congress or that the delegates lost his favour by joining 
the Assembly. A true born Englishman of Lord Dufferin’s sym¬ 
pathies cannot possibly view with disfavour the attempts which 
the Congress is making to raise the nation from its fallen state, 
and although he cannot yet legally recognise the Congress, he 
must have every sympathy for Its objects. 

K. P. Sircar. 
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Kaba~Juga\ A monthly magazine and review'. Barat Press, 
Calcutta', We have received the first number of this Biengali 
monthly. The present number contains three articles besides the 
preliminary notes. The preliminary notes explain the object 
of the undertaking in a neat and concise way. The character 
of Padmabati of Bankim Baboo’s “Kapal Kundala”, has been ex> 
cellently analysed by Baboo Girija Prosunno Rai Chowdry, the dis¬ 
tinguished author of “Bunkim Chundra” . And Mr. P. Mukerji’s 
zx^xcX^&cm^^Surkarabhuk-Udvidal* seems to us very thoughtful, 
and may be advantageously read by lovers of Science. The long . 
list of contributors is itself a certificate of honor to the maga zine. 
We wish the venture every success. 

Punchayet Karjya Bidhi: By Baroda Das Bosu, Sub-Deputy 
Magistrate and Collector. It contains Act VI. 1870 of the Bengal 
Council as amended by the Acts I of 1871 and 1886, and 
has been intended chiefly for the use of the Punchayets, and for 
those of our, countrymen who cannot afford to know more of 
the above Act than what can f>e told in a little book written 
in the Bengali Language. It is written in very simple language, 
and will prove highly interesting to those for whom it is 
intended; and the low price places it within the reach of all. 

A Junior English Orammar, Compiled by D. N. Basu, Calcutta. In 
our days, we arc hardly in want of good English Grammars for our 
schools, when the books of men like Messrs. Bain, Morris, Latham, 
Angus, &c. are available. The compiler’s excuse for attempt¬ 
ing to write a grammar, is that books like the above are deficient 
|n some points which though quite intelligible to advanced English 
students, present difficulties of no ordinary character to beginners. 

In the present work the explanations of the various grammatical 
terms convey the exact meanitigs in very plain and simple 
langQj^e ; and we‘are glad to able to say that it is a most 
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successful fulfilment of the author’s promise. We can fairly 
recommend it to the students preparing for the M. E, S*. 
Examination. 

Pagaler Smasan ; By Hari Pada Chah'abarti ; Sitapur, Howfah t 
As appears from the preface, it is the first attempt of the author 
in poetry,—a juvenile pastime, and not the careful production 
of a practised writer The author is very successful In his des¬ 
criptions of nature and in the delineation of the character of hi» 
hero. We notice something fresh, vigorous and simple in the mind 
of the writer. We wish the young poet every success. 


Dewan Bahadur Raghunatk Rao on Hindu Marriage. 

Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao has favoured us with a copy 
of his lecture which discusses the following question concerning 
Hindu marriage : “ When does the bride attain the Gotra, 

Pinda and Sutaka of the bridegroom” ? It appears that this 
question has assumed a special importance in certain controversies 
now being carried on on the other side of India. The most import¬ 
ant point, says the Dewan Bahadur, between him and his “ would- 
be orthodox brethren in the matter of Hindu marriage laws,’' 
is that they believe that as soon as the saptapadi ceremony fs 
gone through, the bride becomes one with her husband in Pinda, 
Gotra, and Sutaka, while he holds that this unity of Pinda, Gotra 
and Sutaka comes into existeijce three ddys after marriage. 
It seems to be admitted on both sides that civil rights, conse¬ 
quent on marriage, are obtained after attaining the aforesaid unity. 
It is only upon the attainment of this unity that the bride becomes 
a member of the family of her husband and loses her hold on the 
family of her parents. The question, therefore, as to the point 
of time when unity commences, is one of great importance as 
affecting the status of a female in her hasbaud’s family and in that 
of her parents After this point of time and not before, the bride 
becomes “ entitled to participate in the funeral ceremonies of 
bridegroom and renounces her right to the same in her parent’s 
feraily.” The Dewan Badadur cites several authorities in support 
of his contention that the laiity cooimencefi throe days after 
fnarriage. 

The Sutras are declared by one of the Honorahie Judges of tlhe 
High Court of Madras to be collections pf important Vedic.te#4^ 
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constituting the foundation for rules of conduct”. They are 
called Aswalayana, Apastamba and Gobbila Sutras, and they alt 
decalre that unity is arrived at on of after the fourth day from the 
marriage (Aswalayana Sutras 1-8-12; Apastamba Sutra 2-6-iS-io ; 
Gobhila Sutras 2-13-15* 2-5-t ). The following Smtilis assert 
the same : Manu, Yama (page 29, verse 86, Bombay Edition) 
Likhita (page 377, Calcutta Edition), Vrihaspati. his view 
is further supported by Hary Vamsaof the Mahabharat and Vishnu 
Puran. It is maintained in the Viramitrodaya (P. 608, Calcutta 
Edition ; viife Mitakshara, page 306, and Sir T. Strange’s Hindu 
Law, vol II. p. 32). After adducing the aforesaid “conclusive 
authorities ”, the Dewan Bahadur observes: “ If this one point 
fee admitted by the majority of my countrymen, we may all unite 
in asking the Government to declare by a legislative enactment 
that the aforesaid is the correct view of Hindu Law”. 
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CENTRAL ASIA AND INDIA, 

An event of much interest which in the last few years has attrac¬ 
ted notice mainly, or, indeed entirely, from only one point of 
view, has escaped notice from the point of view which is destined 
to be more durable and to have wider influence than the single 
aspect now presented to us. The military significance of the 
annihilation of the barbarous domination of the Turcomans in 
Central Asia, has attracted in India attention to the consequences 
which might‘follow the renewal of a barrier which for centuries 
has effectually separated the inhabitants of Hindoostan from in¬ 
tercourse with the people of the sandy deserts of Turkomania. 
It is unnecessary now, and it is not intended in the remarks that 
follow, to make any criticisms on the purely military aspect of 
affairs.beyond the borders of Afghanstan ; but the remark may be 
correctly ventured that the military view of this important event 
is already dissolving, or, if that be thought too sanguine, the 
evidence of hostile movements, previously conceived and ihaterial- 
ly assisted by the events of the past few years, is dwindling down 
to the probably far more just opinion that the Russian Empire 
in its progress towards the East, its natural tendency, has reached 
its borders in the direction of Central Asia and India. 

When the history of the extension of the Russian Empire over 
Central Asia has been written, the remarkable similarity between 
the course of events in India.in the last century or more, and the. 
course of events in Central Asia in the last thirty years, will be made 
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more manifest than it is now. And of both conquests the same 
remark will in time, we may predict, be made, that the improve¬ 
ment in the circumstances of the people has been the result, even 
although it may be equally truly said that the welfare of the people 
was not at any time seriously taken into consideration in 
either instance. Conquests in the olden times, when Rome was 
in the height of its glory, were made for personal aggrandisement 
almost entirely ; trading profits formed no part of the reasons for 
undertaking those predatory excursions; but the extension of 
empire, the leading captive prisoners of war, and the gratification 
of pride at the results in that way obtained, sufficiently rewarded 
the generals for their efforts; but laid no foundations of future 
empire which could not easily be removed by the successful at¬ 
tempt of foes as adventurous and as unscrupulous as themselves. 

But although the improving of the condition of the whole people 
of India or of Central Asia cannot be affirmed to have been 
the origin of the attacks made on their independence by two 
such distant nations as those of England and Russia, the 
“ march of events” has tended towards that result and nothing 
apparently could now happen which could effectually overthrow 
it. If, therefore, we take only a glimpse at the future life 
of the inhabitants of Central Asia or India, we shall get a view 
only of their material advancement; tljeir military history 
will not come before the eye that has closed ; its future pages 
will bear records different from <ts past, the army in India will 
be as it has been for some years past an institution preserved 
by the wisdom of the Government, patiently awaiting events 
which may never happen, and which may, we may suppose, 
become less likely to happen as one year succeeds another. 

This is not an exaggerated prospect, but is simply an opinion 
culled from the events that have passed away, some of the most 
impressive of which have occurred in the lifetime of a large 
number of persons who can, by an act of memory, verify the 
conclusion that is now put forward. But, nevertheless, the 
balance on the side of happiness which most of us anticipate, 
may now be easily struck by the least enthusiastic of our 
friends, and there will be deductions to make from it, which 
may arouse a discussion at some future period as to the advantages 
suHtantially ensured by a crowded population, a continuous 
and perhaps more difficult struggle to exist, as compared with 
the sparse •population and the wild lawless life of centuries 
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long since passed away, when -th^ calcM^aitieS; of an invading artny 
on its majch were unexpectedly encountered, when lives were 
ruthlessly sacrificed, homes destroyed and misery and want imposed 
in the midst of plenty, the abundant crops burnt or carried away 
at the very moment of gathering them. . 

The great and durable event, then, that w© must all iook 
forward to, is the commencement and continuance of commercial 
intercourse between the people of India and of Central Asia. 
The advances from India in this direction remain mucH the 
same as they have been for several centuries. The Hindu 
merchants of Shikarpur, who have kept up their intercourse 
with Afghanstan, and, as far as possible, with countries beyond„ 
continue their undertakings with less hindrance than heretofore. 
The roads are better and safer, the routes are more expeditious, 
the profits come quicker and more surely, and the number of 
their transactions is yearly increasing. The traders in Kandahar 
and Cabul are reciprocating, and trade which has languished 
for years is being revived and carefully nourished. The 
Russians, too, in Central Asia have begun in earnest; the 
Government of the Czar conspicuously aids the merchants, admit¬ 
tedly regarding increase of trade as the sole advantage to be 
expected from conquests gradually advancing and, apparently, 
permanently secured. 

The commercial spirit is peculiarly characteristic of modern times. • 
The natural* love of gain, parent of the hope that inspires 
enterprise, has ever been the motive power for trading with foreign 
nations. But the present day is provided with means and 
methods altogether unknown for long centuries in the remote past, 
and in this way alll classes of people are more or less interested 
in, and larger numbers derive their incomes from, foreign trade. 
In the earlier ages commerce was the occupation of a few only and 
so rare were the opportunities of carrying it on that the novel 

and interesting work was usually undertaken either under the 

• 

direct control of the sovereign or under his patronage and 
protection. So far did this interference of ther'ulers ,extend that 
they often fixed the prices of the gobds .and they made the use. 
of proper weights and measures imperative. The caravans left 
under escort provided by the‘King and‘were accompanied on 
their long journies in a similar manner at;^ their arrival at their 
deatinatiem was an event of vast importanqe and of sincere congra-, 
tulation. The roads that were used for these trade routes are 
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in existence now; the caravans that in the present day leave 
the northern limits of the Chinese Enipire and wend their way 
for months slowly across the west and south, making for 
India as one of their destinations, pursue the same routes that 
their* predecessors have taken and nearly under the same 
disadvantages and with the risk of similar disasters occasionally 
overwhelming them, which have existed throughout; but the tales 
of which have never been told in accents sufficient to prevent 
the incurring of the same risks again and again, the traders 
frequently escaping the dreaded fate, and, whenever successful, 
deriving new hopes for new adventures. 

The trade carried on within the limits of Hindoostan was 
subject to the same difficulties, disasters and calamities that have 
existed at all times up to quite recent years. The journey from 
East to West in India and from North to South, was performed 
after months had passed away in going from one city to another, 
over routes never free from marauders, and through cities where 
the arbitrary authority.of the Prince might either impose heavy 
taxes which annihilated profits or prohibit the further progress 
of the patient merchant. During all this time trade was carried 
on extensively by a few merchants only, their enterprise made the 
manufacture of valuable goods advantageous to the few whose labour 
made these costly fabrics ; but extension of this trade or of any 
trade whatever was impossible, the time occupied in going from 
place to place and then returning, home again, limited production, 
and the lack of regular information as to the success of their adven¬ 
tures prevented the merchants from sending orders, and thus the 
requirements for a caravan for the one adventure of the year 
were never exceeded and commerce for centuries must have 
been carried on at a dead level of production and consumption 
which must have materially interfered with new undertakings 
and have sometimes entirely crippled the oldest struggles. 

Some time may pass before the trade which is destined to 
thrive between India and Central Asia has fairly begun. 
Hostile tariffs may do much to hinder its development, but 
hostile movements of armies will be the subject of discussion 
only and may keep alive for a time the nervous feelings 
which still control the ‘ foreign policy of the British Government, 
buVactual results will show in the immediate future the ground¬ 
lessness of the alarm which has prevailed ’ for many past years 
and which has caused the expenditure of money in futile attempts 
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to stem the current of events which have steadily followed 
each other from year to year till the barbarous tribes, who ruined 
cities and laid waste cultivated* lands for centuries, have at 
last been themselves brought under control and compelled to 
acknowledge the power and influence of a civilised nation. 
Trade, which under the most depressing influences has been kept 
alive through countless ages, will assuredly have little difflculty, 
especially if allowed to use its own influence unrestrained, in 
opening out new routes and in extending the old ones.- The 
Governments of both England and Russia are themselves deep¬ 
ly interested in the successful progress of commerce, and the 
facilities that commerce has itself created, can be used to the 
advantage of merchants, and at the same time the large 
numbers, who share in these days the enterprises because 
they can avail themselves of the railroads equally with the 
wealthier traders, will join their efforts to extend commerce 
in new directions. We may, therefore, justly anticipate that • 
the intercourse, once more begun between the people of Central 
Asia and of India, will tend to the consolidation of’ two great 
empires and the promotion of the permanent interests and 
welfare of the loyal subjects of both nations. 

J. C. 
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7'HE BURMAN DA CO IT. 

II. 

The tree Burman dacoit is very similar to hti confreres In 
India or elsewhere, and is no fit object for sympathy or 
advocacy. He is led to adopt his profession not from pressure 
of circumstances, or from a chivalrous desire to rob the rich 
to bestow on the poor, but from innate lawlessness, and 
because dacorty including castle-lifting is lucrative employ^ 
ment; for timber and other traders wander for inland with 
cash and^ merchandise in their possession, and form a ready 
prey; while border inroads into Siamese or British territory 
was easily effected and generally safely accomplished, and 
Burmah being such a well-wooded country, these forests afforded 
safe retreats in case of pursuit. , 

One Nga Shoay Bho will serve one typical dacoit. This 
Nga Shoay Bho was a powerfully built man; rather light inr 
complexion for a Burman, but ^instead of the usual cheerful 
open countenance that characterize this race, his feature denoted 
a sullen humour ; he was possessed of a sort of reckless courage, 
but like all law-breakers his courage had no staying qualities ; 
of tenderness of conscience or feeling he appeared void, 
and was impartial in robbing and ill-treating the king of Ava’s 
subjects, or those of the British and Siamese. He began 
his career in a small way in Upper Burmah, and soon became 
distinguished for his successes, and numbered over a hundred 
followers ; then he crossed over into British territory, where 
he increased his reputation and obtained recruits from the 
wild Karens and lawless Burmese and Taliens, till his followers 
numbered several hundreds. Some have said that he at one 
time had over a thousand men. Being so strong Nga Shoay Bho 
coniined his depredations to British territory, with an occasional 
visit to the Siamese, which he signalized by looting and then 
burning the yiHages, and laying the country around waste during 
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his retreat. The divided btihdls of his people ravaged the 
country for great distance and parried away their booty on 
ponies. Though Shoay Bho served to live and riot in British 
territory, he was wise enough to have his strongholds among 
the independent tribes; to these stockaded encampments 
he sent the principal part of his spoil, likewise suck merchants and 
others who were held captive for ransom. He often had a con¬ 
siderable number of Shan traders thus in bonds. They .were, 
however, not otherwise ill-trdated and were allowed to depart 
with their merchandize when the sum required was paid. So 
great did this man's influence become, that bodies of Shan traders, 
and Burmese timber and other dealers, who knew that they had 
to pass localities infested by his bands, thought it wisest to come 
and pay blackmail before proceeding on their journey ; when 
captured they were released. His name was a terror to the 
people for more than a hundred miles round. 

The British authorities determined at length to capture him or 
drive him out of their territory, and for this purpose t\vo strong 
parties of troops were sent after him. Nga Shoay Bho drew in his 
scattered parties and retreated before the troops, till a favourable 
opportunity offered of drawing one detachment into an ambuscade 
and inflicting considerable loss on them, which obliged them 
to withdraw from pursuit. He kept the other detachment 
employed in following him about, never permitting them to 
come with him, till the rains Set in, when of course the troops 
had to return to cantonments. Then Nga Shoay Bho returned 
and traversed his old haunts and in revenge burnt more villages 
than he had ever done before, carrying off hundreds of men, 
women, and children, as captives. Besides this he plundered and 
cut up nearly fifty timber merchants and became so emboldened 
by success that he actually built stockades and standing camps 
in different places in British territories near the principal forest 
routes, and held possession for a time a good portion of the country. 

After the rainy season was over and the state of the country 
permitted military operations, a nondescript force was sent 
into the disturbed district : it consisted of about 500 irregulars, 
Policemen, and Burmese and Karen volunteers, with .some half 
a dozen European artillery-men, who were in charge of two small 
hoivitzers. The Burmese and Karen volunteers were under the 
command of their several. “ Myo Tfaorgyees," or head of dis¬ 
tricts while the whole force was in charge of a 'civil officer, 
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who was assisted by a non-commissioned officer. Such was the 
force that was supposed to c^par the country of these lawless 
men. Very different from an army of occupation assisted by 
strong levies of Punjab policemen ; but then, of the time I am 
writirig of, we had to deal with puckah dacoits. Another note¬ 
worthy fact was that the Burmese and Karens, who composed part 
of the force, volunteered'to serve without pay on condition of being 
provided with arms and food during the expedition. 

This force entered the disturfied locality and encamped a short 
distance from a few Karen villages. Hardly was the encampment 
set up, when the Karen Tsokays or heads of villages, came flock¬ 
ing in with their little presents of fruit or grain, expressing their 
joy at the appearance of a force to aid them, and their earnest 
hope was that the dacoits would be soon driven out of the district. 
They gave a most lamentable account of Nga Shoay Bho's doings, 

. enumerating burnt and plundered villages and men, women, and 
children, carried off captive. These Tsokays offered the service of 
the young* men of their villages in driving out the marauders; 
but the officer in charge could nOt increase his numbers as he 
was carrying his commissariat supplies in the shape of rice and 
salt fish with him on elephants, for he knew that the pursuit of 
the dacoits would lead him through pathless forests and over 
mountainous ranges, where it would not be possible to obtain 
any supplies. He also thought that the men with him were suffi¬ 
cient to be able to give a good aecount of Nga Shoay Bho and 
his following. 

Whether Shoay Bho had incorrect information of the movements 
of the detachment, or whether success had made him over-confi¬ 
dent, like all Asiatics, certain it is, when the British force entered 
this district, Shoay’s men were scattered in various bands all over 
the country, engaged in their usual work, and he himself was out 
at the head of a rather strong party, but his whereabouts was not 
known: thus every one of his stockaded and standing camps in Bri¬ 
tish territory, fell one after another, into the hands of the punitive 
force. The force was now divided, one-half going overland and 
the other proceeding by water, on light rafts and canoes to a point, 
where it was said a large band of dacoits were devastating the 
country: The stream the water party proceeded down was a nar¬ 
row'one with a lot of scrub on its banks; they had not proceeded 
many hours when they saw a band of dacoits ready to dispute the 
passage, when two boats crews were immediately landed, who after 
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a short struggle drove the dacoits inland. A little lower down the 
stream one of the rafts was snagged, and its occupants were soon 
floundering in the water, the canoei however soon came to the 
rescue and all the men were landed safely, though the stores on it 
were partially lost and those recovered, were found completely 
damaged. Every effort was now made to float the raft and to re¬ 
pair injuries as there was no room for tlie men in the other rafts, 
or the canoes. Some hours were spent in this work, and when at 
last the raft was afloat, it was too late to proceed fiirther, 
so all the rafts and canoes were moored round a sand bank 
and the force camped for the night. 

The next morning as the party was still proceeding down 
stream, two Karens were descried on the opposite bank, and on 
being communicated with, gave the information that a large band 
of dacoits were then a little distance inland engaged in plundering 
a village and carrying off its women and children as captives. 
The officer in charge of the expedition immediately landed with a 
hundred men. while the rest proceeded on their way, and taking 
the Karens for guide set off for the village indicate’d. After 
several hours brisk marching they came upon the band, laden 
with plunder and captives, when the officers ordered his men to 
charge, the dacoits gave way before the rush and were soon flying 
over the country, having relinquished their spoil and captives. 
The dacoits were doubtless taken completely by surprise and besides 
were hampered with their booty and prisoners. The British force 
followed in pursuit and hunted them through a dense forest, as 
far as they could go, till the band appeared completely broken up, 
when they returned to the river bank, and camped for the night, 
having left the villagers assured that they would be free from fur¬ 
ther molestation. 

The next day they marched along the river bank and late in the 
afternoon reached the point at which the canoes and rafts were di¬ 
rected to wait for them; and the whole party were soon on board. 
The whole of the craft were moored for the night along side* a 
sand-bank. The next day they had rather a dangerous portion 
of the stream to proceed down, and the result was the complete 
wreck of three rafts, the men from which were saved with the 
greatest difficulty, happily no iivq^ were lost, but a large quantity of 
stores wa> gone beyond recovery. The whole party camped on 
the river bank with the purpose of preparing fresh rafts as it was 
found impossjble to raise those lost. They obtained a few canoes in ' 
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. the neighbourhood with a supply of bamboos and strips of cane an4 
were soon busily engaged in preparing new rafts, by lashing two 
canoes together and covering them with a bamboo flooring, and 
were hopeful of being able to proceed on their way the next day. 

Early the next morning while the men were employed preparing 

their morning meal, the camp was suddenly and boldly attacked 
* « 

by a party of about 150 dacoits. They had stolen up behind 
some rocks, within a distance of fifty yards ; their shots perforated 
the officei’s tent, and struck some men, before any one was aware 
of their proximity. There was hardly time for the men to seize 
their arms and for a few men to make a rush to a rock that com¬ 
manded the position. There were a few yards of sand between 
this point and the rocks held by the dacoits, and this space some 
of them tried to pass with a dash, while others kept up a sharp 
fire from the rocks. This effort failed, however, as our men who 
took possession of the rock kept up a steady fire and were soon 
supported. The Burmese and Karen volunteers were then advan¬ 
ced in line, while the one howitzer with the party was brought 
to bear ori the dacoits position. The volunteers advanced stea¬ 
dily and pluckily and drove the dacoits back with loss, following 
them I p in to the dense forest, when they were recalled. When 
the volunteers got back to camp it was too late to proceed that 
day, so another night was passed on the same spot. 

The rafts and canoes were proceeding suddenly a dropping fire 
was opened on them from the high wooded right-bank. A party 
of Karens supported by a body of irregulars was sent to drive 
them from their position, but this was a difficult task as the bank 
was rocky and well-wooded, all they could accomplish was to 
make the dacoits fall slowly and steadily back so as to permit the 
flotilla to proceed on unmolested. 

Two days later, the river force came in sight of an encamp¬ 
ment of dacoits, and a strong party posted in advance of their 
camp, which position they seemed determined to hold. They 
had chosen ground on the top of a high ridge of rocks jutting 
out into the river and round which it would be necessary for the 
rafts and canoes to pass, if they were to proceed further. As it 
could not be hoped to carry the position in front without serious 
loss of men, a party of Karens were detached, who were ordered 
to make their way through the forest on the top of the high bank, 
ahef take dacoits in flank and rear, their first discharge being the 
signal for others to rush in. This arrangement failed, owing to 
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the density of the jungle and the difficult ground to be passed 
over. The howitzer were then landed and two shells were pitched 
with beautiful precision into the, dacoits position ; at the same 
time Karens advanced instantly at a run and the place was carried 
without the loss of a man. Then the whole force passed on to 
the camp of the enemy, which was situated on a hill commanding 
the river. Our force was divided into tllree partieS so as to attack 
the camp on both flanks and in front, which was carried out with 
such spirit that the dacoits were compelled to fly precipitately. 
Their camp was given up to plunder and burnt; while a strong par¬ 
ty followed in pursuit and obliged the dacoits to relinquish all their 
baggage, which was being carried away on elephants, and a greater 
portion of their arms and amunition. A little lower down the 
force was joined by "the party that had proceeded overland. This 
party had encountered and dispersed with loss two bands of dacoits 
and had placed guards along the route at parts indicated. At this 
point the rafts and canoes were abandoned. 

The force was now reduced to 350 men, who marched inland 
with the purpose of scouring the country right up to oar frontier 
with Karen territory and back again, placing guards all along at 
necessary spots. For two. days they made long marches, over 
high hills, and through dense forests, along the bed of a stream, or 
by a deer-paste, without meeting a single soul, or a vestige of 
human occupation till they reached Huime-Iongyee, which they 

found had been burnt down by dacoits, though little injury was 

» 

done to the extensive stokade, vt^hich formed a parallelogram, with 
irregularly shaped wooden towers at intervals, capable of being 
easily defended against musketry alone. It is situated on an ex¬ 
tensive open plain, surrounded by distant mountains, and watered 
by a fine stream of some magnitude and of^the clearest water^ 
along the banks of which and those of its numerous tributaries, 
teak of magnificient growth is the prevailing forest tree. 

The high level plateau on which the place is situated had evi¬ 
dently yielded a rich harvest of rice, maize, and sugar-cane, qnd 
was planted with various descriptions of fruit-trees; game of all des¬ 
criptions, particularly hare abounded ; indeed the deer of the coun¬ 
try, G&rom rus«a, and the wild hog, afforded good sport throughout 
the expedition, and proved of gfeat assistance to the comt^sariat. 
They marched again in two days and reached Poung-met-seh in five 
long marches, over ^ very difficult country. The tops of the lofty 
mountain, here appeared crowned with fir-trees, which grew in . 
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clumps; the valleys, watered by numerous mountain rills, produ¬ 
cing the wild citron, the orange, and a variety of plantain with 
Strange tapering stem. All around bore marks of the devastating 
freebooters; the Karen hamlets were burnt, their granaries rifled, 
and the dead lay unburied by the wayside. 

At* Poung-met-seh the British force received information of a 
party of dacoits who were then engaged in pillaging a neighbour¬ 
ing village, and a party was detached to attack them, but they took 
to flight on the approach of our men; they appeared to the Red 
Karens, who are said to be the most fierce of the mountain tribes 
of Burmah. Those Karens have a peculiar dress of their own and 
are thus recogfnizable at a distance. The dress consists of a 
loose short trowsers generally red, with black wadded jackets. 
They wear their hair long fastened in a knot on the top of the head 
and covered with a broad brimmed straw hat. After a day’s halt, 
the force marched on, passing charred and blackened posts, which 
^ marked the site of three very large villages. The route became 
now more easy, but it was still mountainous, with intervals of forest 
or brushwdod. Later in the day a party of Karen hunters brought 
information that a number of dacoits were lying in ambush, on the 
path by which the force was advancing, detachments were sent out 
to surround them, who succeeded in taking them by surprise and 
making twenty prisoners, without bloodshed. 

The next day in the afternoon, the force reached the river Sal¬ 
ween and descried on the opposite bank, in Karen territory a strong 
encampment, with large and well-tfuilt houses and which was said 
to contain some 400 or 500 armed men. This was Nga Shoay 
Bho’s head quarters. During the day a considerable body of daco¬ 
its, fully armed crossed over and demanded the release of the twenty 
prisoners in the British Camp. They were of course refused and 
retired vowing vengeance. They were allowed to retire unmoles¬ 
ted as they had come from beyond the British frontier. Daring 
the same evening and part of the night large bands of armed men 
passed through the British Camp and crossed to the opposite shore. 
The dacoit leaders were evidently mustering their men for a trial of 
strength. It was, however, ascertained from the prisoners, that 
Nga Shoay Bho was not in the encampment, but was still in 
British territory. 

The following day the dacoits became more emboldened, and 
crossed over in boats, in large parties, all of whom were more or 
less intoxicated with their favourite Kquor, which is a kind of 
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•' Sham-Shoo ” distilled from rice; these men danced and howled 
in their boats, opposite the British Camp, while they shouted they 
had no chiefs and did as they pleased. The officer in charge with 
great forbearance kept his men in check, as his desire was to try 
and first obtain the co-operation of the independent Karennee 
chiefs, so as completely to break up this nest of hornets; but all 
these intentions were frustrated by the dacoits capturing shortly 
afterwards two of the Burmese volunteers who had strayed some 
distance from camp. A canoe was therefore sent across with a 
request to deliver up these men, to this message the dacoits replied 
by shouts of derision ; but one of the prisoners broke loose and 
rushed down to the canoe, pursued by a band of hooting, shouting 
men, armed with spears, swords, and dahs, the poor man almost 
dead with fear, succeeded in reaching the river bank, when he 
plunged into the river and was brought off. He reported that 
himself and companion were tortured and that the latter would 
be murdered. A rupture could not be avoided now. A simple 
ultimatum was sent to give up the Burman unhurt or we would 
come and take him. The answer was renewed shouts of derision 
and the first shot fired. 

The dacoits’ position was close to the river, on a high steep bank, 
protected by a chevaux de frise^ and contained now considerably 
more than 500 armed men. The breadth of the river between 
the two camps was above 400 yards, the stream very deep and 
rapid. Unfortunately only four canoes could be procured, and 
these were obtained with the gre&test difficulty. There was a long 
sand-bank in the river within 300 yards of the dacoits’ position, 
to this bank our men crossed and drew up ; the two howitzers were 
also placed in position here. The dacoits opened fire, but their 
shooting was random, their shots generally passing over our men. 
The howitzers soon replied with shell, which appeared to throw 
them into great confusion. A large body of dacoits held a high 
points above our ground, where they were protected by large trees. 
To dislodge them from this position forty-five picked men headed 
by the officer crossed over in the canoes, but instead of crossing 
right opposite as the enemy expected, the canoes shot down with 
the current and our men landed some 200 yards lower down ; and 
when the dacoits left their cover and ran along the bank to prevent 
the landing they were exposed to the fire of our guns, which so 
shook them, as to render the volley they poured on our men in- . 
effectual, and before they could reload, our men with loaded pieces 
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had dashed up the bank and were on a level with them ; seeing 
the disadvantageous position they were in, they broke and fled, 
leaving several dead on the ground. The remainder of our men 
crossed quickly, when the stockaded encampment was stormed in 
grand style. The dacoits fought well and stubbornly at the first 
onsei, but soon were flying precipitately in all directions, leaving 
a large number of dead and wounded. The poor Burman was 
recovered but so mutilated that he died soon after. The camp of 
the dacoits was burnt. A large party of Shan traders and others 
prisoners for ransom, were found here; they were immediately 
released and their property restored to them. 

The following day the force crossed into British territory, and 
pickets were placed in Ambuscade in all paths leaving out of 
it. The news of the destruction of their stronghold was soon 
conveyed to the numerous bands of dacoits still scattered in 
different parts of British territory, filling them with surprise and 
terror for they had never dreamt of such a result. These bands 
came trooping over the country, laden with spoil, and dragging 
their captives with their young women and children, torn from 
their parents, with their arms so tightly fastened behind their 
backs that the cods cut deep into the flesh, while their little naked 
feet left blood-marks on the sharp stones, as with tears and 
agony they were goaded along by the points of the ruffians’ spears. 
A great number of these parties fell in to the hands of the ambush¬ 
ed pickets, and were very severely punished and their captives 
released. On two occasions they*rcceived the most severe, puni.sh- 
ment, and on both these occasions the picket was a 
Burman leader. In these instances the chiefs of the dacoits were 
shot, and nearly half their number killed. The dacoits were always 
well armed and offered shout resistance. 

During the next few days the force made rapid marches of 
fifteen to eighteen miles daily ; and parties were detached on both 
flanks, to sweep the country of the numerous bands of armed 
plunderers. Then it wheeled about and marched in an easterly 
direction, sending out .scouts and parties right and left so as effec¬ 
tually to scour the whole country. 

At this time a rather large body of dacoits were advancing from 
the centre of the district with tha greatest caution ; their advanced 
guard With ponies and elephants laden with booty were met by 
one of our searching parties, when they fled at once, without 
waiting to be attacked, leaving every thing behind, and so great 
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was the panic inspired, that their main body, though nearly double 
the British force, reduced as it was by detachments out in dif¬ 
ferent directions, fled and dispersed before they could be come 
up with. 

A few days subsequently information was received that Nga 
Shoay Bho was in the neighbourhood, having with him a consider¬ 
able body of men, he was, however, endeavouring tO escape out of 
British territory, having heard of the destruction of his stronghold 
and the subsequent cutting up and dispersing of his numerous bands. 
The day following our force came on the track of a large party 
of men, who had one pony, and apparently one woman with 
them ; this corresponded with the description of Nga Shoay Bho’s 
party. A amall party of the stongest Karen Volunteers were 
selected by the officer in charge, and he set off in pursuit, having 
the other to follow. They marched rapidly and in two days 
had proceeded sixty miles at least, climbing up and down 
water-courses, over steep mountains, and through dense forests, 
when the trial was lost in a beaten foot-path, leading out of 
British , territory. The exhausted pursuers threw themselves 
down on the ground. 

The country had now been thoroughly swept and there was 
not a single armed party or dacoit left in it; and all this was ac¬ 
complished in a little more than three months ; because the villagers 
in every place willingly gave information about the dacoits. Thus 
ended Nga Shoay Bho’s career, for he was never again heard of 
in British territory. This hurried sketch of the Burman dacoit 
I think will show that he differs from the ordinary Burman as 
light differs from darkness. The ordinary Burman is a gay 
light-hearted being, and one who shows generous sympathj^ for 
his fellow creatures; of course 1 mean the Burman of to-day, 
and the Burman of fifty or a hundred years ago. The people 
of Burmah have been, and are progressing in civilization, just 
like the rest of the world. We ought all of us clearly to under¬ 
stand that thus is the period so vividly described in prophetic 
scriptures. The period when men are running to and fro and 
knowledge is being increased. It shows ignorance of the 
“ signs of the times ” to say that any people will be left in the 
dark, that on the face of this great globe, teeming with men 
and women, there will be some of them who will not receiye 
the benefits derivable from the light which civilization gives. Such 
a thought is quite contrary .to the teaching of history and the 
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still more certain teaching of scripture. Soon, very soon, will 
not only the light of civilization cover the whole earth, but what 
is much better for the happiness of peoples, the knowledge of the 
Lord will cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. That blessed 
line of happiness is right, even at the doors; that period of 
universal joy, during which the swords of men will be made the 
instruments of blessing instead of being a curse, for the swords 
will be converted into plough-shares, and the spears also, will 
serve for pruning hooks ; and then nations shall not learn war 
any more. Bright as the picture is, students of prophecy know 
that it can be fulfilled, till man first passes through much sorrow, 
affliction, and trial; and this period of bitterness and sorrow is 
alas nearer than he period of universal joy I The whole 
race of man must first pass through this period of suffering, 
every kingdom, all peoples, and all tongues, none shall be 
exempted. But even nature teaches us, that sunshine follows rain, 
the storm is succeeded by calm, and the greater the storm, the deep¬ 
er the thick darkness, the more perceptible is the after calmness, 
and the light, and not only is it the more perceptible, but also the 
more welcome. Metaphysics also teaches us that sorrow is the 
germ of joy, that men and women can only be perfected by suffering; 
experience tells us that this is true of all peoples. Conceive a man 
or woman who have known no suffering and are unacquainted 
with grief, and you concievc a shallow-hearted being, who knows 
nothing of the music resounding heartchords produce; and of that 
deeper, sweeter, more celestial nwisic that crushed and bleeding 
heart-chords give forth. In a word such a being know nothing of 
love. It has been so, and while time and earth last, it will still 
continue to be so, man is perfected by suffering. There is no 
golden rule, no royal road, to thq beatitudes. 


VlCARIOUa 
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Leaving Rome about midday on the 5th December I travelled 
for hours tbroogh classic laud, replete with ancient associations. 
The Campagna of Rome is covered with the ruins of some 
of those magnificent aquaducts of ancient Rome, fitly described 
as ** Rivers on many a« arch high overhead.” 

The Claudian arch, portions of which are here visible, is 46 
miles long, of which 10 miles are on arches. And the Anio Novus, 
bits of which can also be seen here, is no less than 62 miles long 
of which 14 miles are over ground. These huge lines of arches, 
colosal and striking even in their ruins, show at ouce the untir¬ 
ing industry of the ancient Romans, as also their ignorance of 
the simple law of Hydrostatics that water will always rise to the 
level of its source ! These high arches were perfectly unneces¬ 
sary therefore, as water conveyed in pipes under ground would 
have risen to,its proper height in the town! But such criticism 
on ancient and classic labours is ungracious or at least irreverent ! 

Twenty-six miles from Rome, I come to the ancient Volscian 
town of Velletri which was engaged in hostilities with Rome in 
the time of Ancus Marcus. The great Volscian patriot and 
warrior Coriolanus fortified this place against the Romans ; but in 
338 B. C. the Romans at last dismantled the fort and transported 
the principal citizens to Rome. 

Forty miles from Rome I pass by the ancient town of Segni 
colonized by the Romans under Tarquinus Priscus. The ancient 
walls and 2 gates still remain. Ferentino is another old place where 
many old remains may still be traced. At last we reach the 
important town of Ceprano at sunset It used to be the last 
frontier town in the south of the Dominions of the Pope before those 
Dominions were all amalgamated with the kingdom of Italy in 
1871. The town is. beautifully situated, and the view from it, 
extending to Monte Casino ih one direction and through the 
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valley of the Liris to the lofty Appenines on the other, is very fine 
indeed. The sunset too was magnificent, and was such as can 
only be seen in these southern climes. The whole range of rocks 
and mountains were illumined with lovely and variegated tints, 
blending almost imperceptibly into each other, and changing 
their'colour until they all disappeared in gloom as the sun went 
beneath the horizon. 

I could not see much of the country between Ceprano and 
Naples, where I reached late in the evening. 

The beauty of Naples is in the lovely bay on VKhich it is situated. 
It is like a vast ampitheatre which seems almost closed by the 
island of Capri in the south and those of Procida and Ischia 
on the north. A great part of this vast ampitheatre is studded 
with white buildings which look all the prettier from a distance, 
while the great Visuvius rises in the back ground, with its eternal 
film of white smoke ascending in a blue cloudless Italian sky. 
Such is Naples as viewed by an artist or a partial tourist. But 
a closer view of the town somewhat disenchants him 1 In spite 
of some Hne roads and many fine buildings, Naples is a dirty 
town, one of the dirtiest, I think, even of Italian towns. The 
streets are badly paved, and pools of mud and water collect every 
where in rainy weather. Some of the roads are so dirty that the 
traveller stops his nose when driving along them, while hundreds 
of lazy and dirtily clad people swarm everywhere. Beggars too, 
rare in countries like England, France or Germany, are a nuisance 
in Italy, and many of those fl'ho publicly practise begging in 
the streets are by no means deserving of charity. 

The palace of Naples is a historic building and has been the 
residence of long lines of kings who reigned in Naples when 
Naples was a separate kingdom. In front of the palace 
is the church of St. Francisco de Paolo with a graceful semi¬ 
circular portico on either side. The old castle is now appropriated 
by the Municipality. The Via Roma is the finest road in the 
town, and runs through nearly half its length. 

The Museum and Aquarium of Naples are its chief attractions, 
but of these I will speak further on. 

To climb to the top of the Visuvius and to look down on the 
boiling crater below had bepn my cherished desire since 
m^ny a long year, and its fulfilment was luckily at hand! 
There is a company in Naples which spares modern tourists even 
the trouble of climbing, and takes' them nearly to the summit 
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of the volcano by a railway car! Early one morning then I 
paid my 28 franks at the office of this company and found myself 
along with a German traveller wh^^apoice English, and an Italian 
priest who did not, journeying in a comfortable carriage drawn by 
two powerful horses, to^vard& the summit of the volcano! We soot® 
left the town behind and then began our ascent by a zigzag 
road up the side of the mountain. Fol’ miles and miles in every 
direction, the sides and the base of Visuvius are covered by vast 
masses of lava which have rolled down during long centuries and 
have congealed and formed themselves into all fantastic shapes and 
designs ! As we slowly toiled up the winding path we saw nothing 
on all sides of us but this uniform unending sheet of lava stretching 
in black masses in every direction, and ‘filling up every crevice and 
every slope of the hill. The weather was mot fine, and torrents of 
rain descended as we drove upwards. 

From time to time however it cleared up, and as we ascended 
we had a most beautiful view of the town and the lovely bay 
sleeping below. I do not think I have ever looked on a prettier 
picture than this.- The blue and placid bay of Naples with 
its magnificent curve bounded far off by Capri and Ischia 
slept gentle and azure and motionless far below. On its shores 
the lovely tcHvn of Naples and its suberbs of Resina and Torre del 
Greco stretched their “ far white walls ” and white houses in 
pleasing contrast to the blue waters of the sea. While behind 
the towns stretched lovely green fields and pastures for miles and 
miles, looking from this height more like a beautiful and exten¬ 
sive picture on a canvas than a real landscape ! 

We descended from our carriage at last and I stepped into a 
hotel wliere a little hot luncheon with a half bottle of Italian 
wine were not altogether unwelcome after our long journey in 
this danep weather. Thus refreshed we began our ascent over 
the remaining portion of the hill. 

The slope here is so precipitous as to be impracticable for horses. 

A railway has accordingly been constructed, but the car is pulled ,up 
this almost perpendicular height not by steam or electricity, but 
by ropes and pulleys, along the rails! In this way then we were 
gradually “ pulled up ” nearer and nearer to the summit 
The temperature was rapidly growing colder and we saw 
patches of snow on the sides of the hill which contained living fire 
in its bowels ! At last we reached the terminus, and from this point 
we were to walk up to the summit 
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The walk was one of about twenty minutes, but a crowd of 
soi-distant guides of the true Italian type here invaded us, re¬ 
presenting to us the great difficulties of the walk,, which they said 
would take quite an hour, and offering with excessive kindhess' 
and courtesy, the help of their arms to support us, or even seatS' 
on which to carry us up. 

The unsuspecting tourist who accepted a seat was afterwards' 
informed,—quite incidentally of course,—that the charge of a seat 
was only 26 franks! And the tired traveller who had leaned om 
the arm of a sympathetic and affectionate guide was as quietly 
told afterwards, that the help thus offered for 15 or 20 minutes, 
was priced at 6 franks! Should the tourist then venture to remons¬ 
trate, the guides would immediately bring out their printed tariffs 
of which they always keep a good stock, and thus silence argil- 
mcnts. 

Declining therefore with many thanks the help of a sympathetic 
arm and the honor of a seat I walked up over the lava dust which 
covered the mountain side, and reached the top. 

I stood ‘On the very brink of the crater and looked on the 
volumes of white sulphurious smoke issuing from below. The 
Visuvius is active now, and the smoke is accompanied every now 
and then by showers of stone issuing with great violence. 
The smoke issues with such great velocity that beside the big 
crater in the centre it has worked many small holes all around 
from which also it issues with great velocity. The mouths of 
these small holes are encrusted with sulpher. We threw a piece 
of crumpled paper into one of these small holes, and instead of 
going down it shot upwards with the velocity of a bullet through 
the force of the smoke issuing. Fresh lava rolls down from the 
crater almost to the foot of the hill on the Pompei side, 

I was considerably amused when 1 came back to my hotel to 
hear some Americans talk about the volcana What a waste of 
hot air,—they remarked. If it had been in America, we would 
have utilized this fine stream of hot air by means of pipes to heat 
our ovens and rooms I And by sending some shafts from the sides 
down to the bottom of the volcano, we might have given a new 
direction to the lava and so prevented destructive eruptions &c &c. 
All these proposals were made and discussed seriously 1 —Very 
American they sound,—don’t they ? 

Nothing however which I had yet seen in the course of 

u 

my continental tour had excited keener interest in me than. 
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the ruins of Pompei, disinterred from the ashes and dust 
of eighteen centuries, and disclosing to modem nations the 
habits and manners and the dail}^ life which men and women 
lived in ancient times! As I walked along the st<xie paved 
streets, loitered among the ruins of ancient temples, forums or 
courts of justice, or examined minutely the courtyards and tvalls 
and paintings of private houses, as I'surveyed 'the ampitheatre, 
the larger theatre and the smaller theatre, or walked past the 
public baths, the wine shops, and the fruit shops, or looked into 
the house of the poet Sallust or of the Vestal Virgins, I could 
vividly realize, without any great effort of imagination, the 
joyous and vigorous if somewhat coarse and cruel life which men 
and women lived in this very town, two thousand years ago. I 
could almost imagine their showy processions and public worship 
along these rough paved streets, their vociferous gatherings in the 
public places or near the stalls, the meetings of men in the 
outer courtyards of houses and the meeting of .women in the inner 
courtyards, and on great occasions their tumultuous gatherings 
in the great ampitheatre to see prisoners and gladiators die a cruel 
death among the riotous joy and applause of multitudes. The 
scenes so often and so vividly described by writers seem to be 
passing before one’s eyes,—^ancient Roman history seems to be 
repeating itself as one strolls silently and thoughtfully along 
these streets, conjuring up the venerable shades of an ancient 
world. 

Unlike Herculaneum, Pompei* is not covered up by the lava of 
the Visuvius, but only with lava dust which is soft as earth, and 
the process of disinterring is therefore an easy one. The hard 
incandescent matter thrown out by the volcano caused the first 
destruction and probably set the roofs on fire or broke them down, 
and also killed many men. As only a small number of skeletons 
have however been found, it would seem that the inhabitants were 
mostly able to run away. Torrents of water and ashes and dust 
soon filled up the whole town, and the layer has thickened in 
subsequent ages to its present depth of 13 feet. To disenter the 
ancient streets and houses from this soft lava dust and ashes is 
easy, and it is scarcely creditable therefore to the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, that in over a hundred years they have scarcely yet disin¬ 
terred one-half of Pompei. The destruction it is well known took 
place on the 23rd November A. D., and the buried city was 
first discovered in 1748 A. D. 
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I do not propose to give a detailed account here of the entire 
town that has been disinterred. An account of a few notable places 
will convey a fair idea of the whole. 

The quarter of the Forum is the finest. There are three tri- . 
umphal arches here built of brick and encased in marble. The 
civil Forum paved with marble and surrounded on three sides 
by porticos is a noble place. The Forum was the centre of all' 
Roman towns, and naturally therefore we see here some of the 
finest temples of Pompei ; the temple of Jupiter, the temple of 
Venus, the temples of Augustus and Murcury, the tribunals and' 
the prisons. 

Not far from this place is the quarter of the Theatres, with 
its great triangular Forum, the temple of Neptune and the ex¬ 
tensive Barracks in which 63 skeletons and a great number of valu¬ 
able objects have been discovered. Here are situated the large 
theatre and the small theatre, the first of which could probably ac¬ 
commodate nearly 4000 people. Here, too, is the temple of Isis 
in which Lord Lytton lays one of his most striking scenes in his 
Last Days' of Pompei; and not far from it is the great ampitheatre 
of the town with its 34 rows of seats which could accommodate 
probably 30,000 people! The skilful novelist has very justly laid 
the last scene of his immortal novel on this .spot. 

In the quarter of the Public Baths, we see the ruins of the 
Public Baths, and close to them we find wine shops and fruit 
shops and other establishments to which the people must have 
crowded daily from the baths. The temple of Fortune* is not far ; 
the houses of the Faun, of Apollo, Meleager, the Nereids, the 
Quaestor, of Pansa and of the Tragic poet, are all in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

One of the most important quarters however of Pompic is that 
near the northern gate, ealtqc^^the gate of Herculaneum. The 
street outside the gate is called the street of tombs on account 
of the number of funeral monuments with which it is bordered. 

In. this street is the villa of Diomede one of the largest habitations, 
in Pompei. The bodies of 17 persons were found here during the 
excavations. Near this villa is another c'»lled Cecero’s Villa. 
Inside the Herculaneum gate are the house of the Vestal Virgins,, 
the house of dancing girls, and that of the Poet Sallust, one of the 
m(^t elegant in the city. There are bakeries, laundries, stablings, 
fuller’s establishments and all other establishments such as are 
rnet with in the busy towns. 
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The most careless observer walking through these streets and 
houses of an ancient world cannot fail being struck with some im¬ 
portant distinctions between ancient and modern methods of living. 
The splendour and beauty and magnificence of all ancient public 
places, be they forums, temples or baths, contrast with the utter 
insignificance and, one would think, the positive discomforts of 
private houses. The ideas of comforfand even of sanitary laws 
were very crude in ancient times all over the world. The largest 
and finest houses in Pompei would scarcely equal the size of a rich 
man’s house in an ordinary modern town, while in most of the 
houses the roojns are so small as to be almost uninhabitable. 
Travellers who are surprised at the small windows and the 
scant ventilation of old houses in ancient Indian towns like Ujjaini 
or Benares, will learn with astonishment that among a highly civi¬ 
lized European nation like the Romans, windows in private 
houses did not exist at judging from what we sec in Pompei, 
there was very little ventilation. As in India there is an outer 
courtyard for men, and an inner courtyard for women; the 
men’s appartments, small and without windows surround the 
outer courtyard, and the women’s appartments still smaller 
and closer, surround the inner courtyard. To come out of 
then dark cells and sit in the courtyard, was apparently the 
only way of enjoying a little of free air and heaven’s light. 

Of decorations there is a profusion, both in the way of statues 
and of paintings on the wall. The paintings are not daubs such 
as we sec iri the old palaces and temples of Indian cities, but 
are really beautiful. Nothing can surpass the grace in expression, 
figure and attitude which marks these ancient Roman pain¬ 
tings. Modern painting excels in character, and in the expression 
of pa.ssions and feelings; but in mere elegance of figure and 
altitude and in the beauty and comeliness of face, the art of 
painting has made little progress in zcxx) years. The subjects 
are mostly mythological, and some historical. There are in¬ 
delicate paintings too in many houses. 

The streets are paved with huge blocks of stone scarcely levelled, 
as one sees in many ancient Indian towns. The widest street 
would be called a lane in a modern town, and is just wide enough 
for two carts, while most of the streets were barely wide enough 
for one. Over these narrow and rough-paved streets, which served 
as drains as well as streets, were witnessed, 2000 years ago, rio¬ 
tous processions, joyous religious festivities, assemblages of thousand^ 
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and thousands of human beings, warriors from distant climes, mat* 
rons and Vestal Virgins in their gala costumes, senators and guards, 
thinkers and poets, and a miscellaneous and vociferous multitude, 
all proud to call themselves Roman citizens, the conquerors of the 
world ! What a tale could every stone trumpet forth, if it could 
but speak, of a glorious and triumphant past! what joyous scenes 
every one of .these dismantled houses must have witnessed 1 
But the stones and the houses are not altogether silent, there 
are no more valuable materials of history in its true sense, than 
these silent ruins. They tell us how the ancients lived and died, 
how they assembled in their forum, worshipped in their temples, 
gathered in thousands in the amphitheatres. We see the houses 
where they lived, the rooms which their women occupied, the 
shops where they purchased their food, the wine stalls where they 
gathered in crowds. The very sins of this ancient people are 
laid open to modern eyes. Close to temples or market places are 
brothels with four or five or six small chambers designed for so 
many women. The chambers are so small as to be simply 
loathesome to the lowest pleasure-seekers of modern days, but 
were in keeping with the size of houses in the olden times. The 
very beds are there, beds of masonry which were probably covered 
with mattresses, while the walls are disfigured by paintings, the 
most obscene that human imagination can invent. It is curious 
that these indelicate paintings are not confined simply to houses 
of ill fame, but are also found in many private houses. Domestic 
articles like lamps or vessels were* often very indelicate in their 
designs, and a large collection of such things are kept in a separate 
room in the Naples museum. Outside the walls of houses too one 
not unfrequently comes across indelicate figures. Just facing the 
house of the Vestal Virgins is a house of ill fame, denoted by a most 
disgusting sign sculptured over the door-way. This public expo¬ 
sure of indecency is shocking to modern ideas. I do not think the 
modernshave improved very much over the ancients in morality, but 
meudern nations choose wisely to throw a veil over their sins which 
ancient peoples thought unnecessary, because so transparent. 

There is a small museum in Porapei v’ith a collection of 
potteiy and bronze and other articles found among Jthe ruins. 
There are some dead bodies here, found in coarse of excavations,, 
of men and women encased in lava dust, and thus preserved for 
18 centuries since the great eruption. A dog too is thus embalmed 
and preserved. 
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, Herculaneum is nearer the foot of the Visuvius^ and is therefore 
covered over, not by lava dust like Pompei, but by hard so^d 
massive lava which flowed into it as it poured out of the crater ot| 
the eventful day of the 23rd November 79 A. D. New towns like 
PoEtioi, Resina and Torre del Greco have now been built over this 
solid foundation covering the ancient city. To disinter Hencula'’ 
fieuas therelorcit would be necessary ndt only to dig out the hard 
lava which covers it, but to destroy the new towns which have been 
built over it For both these reasons Herculaneum has not yet 
been disinterred and probably never will be disinterred, the 
more specially as such disinterment is not likely to lead to 
any. fresh discoveries, beyond such as have been made in 
Tompei 

A portion of the great theatre of Herculaneum has been, cleared. 
It consists of 19 tiers of seats and could probably accommodate 
10,000 persons. The orchestra lies 26ft below the modern town 
of Resina. Other excavations have also been made disclosing 
several private houses, similar to the houses in Pompei. The garden 
of the principal house disclosed is enclosed by an arcadef of twenty 
columns and six buttresses. 

The treasures and mementos of the ancient world found in 
Pompei and Herculaneum have been collected and preserved in 
the National Museum in Naples, which is therefore unique in its 
value and importance among the Museums of the world. A 
collection of no less than 1600 wall paintings gives the visitor 
a fairly correct idea of ^the art *of painting as it was practised 
among the ancient Romans in the days of their highest prosperity 
and civilization. The very materials of paintings,—chalks and 
stones and earths of various colours have been found among the 
ruins of the burned cities and have been carefully preserved. 
Even more interesting than these are the beautiful bronze statues 
both large and small which have been found in the burned towns. 
Six dancing giris with ^yes of enamel adorned the Theatre of 
Herculaneum. A colossal figure of Antonio wife of Drasus the 
younger and a fine bust of Scipio Africanus are among the 
historic figures. Mercury in repose is one of the most exquisite 
statues in the Museum, while a sleeping Fawn, a dancing Fawn 
and a drunken Fawn are among the gems of the collection. A 
group of Bachus and Ampelus was found in the house of Pansa 
in Pompei, while a statue of Apollo holding a lyre is one of the 
best ip the roonj. • 
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Still more interesting than these remarkable bronze figures of 
antiquity are the industrial bronze things prwerved In this collec¬ 
tion. No branch of industry seems to be unrepresented. Pots 
and pans and cooking utensils, lamps of various designs and 
patterns, scales and weights and balances, sacred vessels and 
sacrificial vases, carpenters’ tools and agricultural instruments, 
armours and toilet requisites, surgical and musical instruments, 
all the various arts and industries of a busy and civilised past 
are exhibited before the eyes of the antiquarian, the historian 
and the general student. Passing from room to room the visitor 
examines with curiosity the curious colored glass which was in 
use in olden times, and the finer rock crystal beautifully cut and 
engraved for the use of the wealthier people, and the beautifully 
worked gold and silver trinkets and ornaments which graced 
the fair foreheads and rounded arms and necks of the 
stately dames and damsels • of old. In one room he sees 
the very clothes worn two thousand years ago,—the very food- 
grains, eggs and vegetables as they were used by the ancients,-— 
the very pVeserves and fruits which h ad been stored by careful 
Pompeian houswives, ignorant of the great catastrophe which 
b;ought untimely ruin on their flourishing town and at the same 
time preserved these their handworks for the curious gaze of 
future generations of men. The visitor as he inspects thCse 
curious relics of the almost forgotten past cannot help losing 
himself in contemplation, and almost seems to be surrounded by 
those long forgotten men and women who wore these clothing, 
ate these grains, and stored these preserves jn glass bottles for 
their brothers, their children or their husbands ! 

Beside the treasures from the buried towns, the National 
Museum also boasts of a fine collection of ancient sculptures and 
paintings. The famous Venus Callipyge is considered a work of 
Praxiteles is in this collection. 

Before concluding my account of Naples I must make a brief 
mention of the Aquarium of the town said to be the best in the 
world. There is certainly a finer collection of sea fishes and 
animals here than I had seen in Brighton or Amsterdam. Of sea- 
animones there is a large and splendid variety, some of them of 
great delicacy and beauty. I saw .also four huge octapuses with 
their huge ugly arms, and an electric fish sent a* shock into my 
arm as I pressed it at the bedding of my guide I I saw 
live conches, huge snail like animals drawling in and out of the 
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shells; and I also saw a great variety of live sponges of all colors, 
and sizes. Corals of all shapes and colcwirs beautified the 
collection, while a great variety of «ea fishes flitted merrily in their 
native element, apparently unconscious of their confinement. 

Leaving Naples on the 9th December I slept that night in 
Rome, and on the loth I was in the maratime republic ojp Pisaw 
In the early dawn of modern civilization, Pisa took the lead of the 
Italian commercial republics in the tenth century of the Christian 
era. In the eleventh century, the fleet of Pisa was supreme in 
the Mediterranean, commanded the coasts of Corsica and Sardinia, 
Sicily and Africa, and helped the early crusaders in their memor¬ 
able expeditions to the East. In the 13th century, as Genoa rose 
in power, the power of Pisa began slowly to decline, and in 1298 
A. D. the fleet of Pisa was destroyed by its rivals. Still however 
the city maintained its importance until in the sixteenth century 
it was merged into Tuscany. 

This beautiful town on the Arno is one of the prettiest towns in, 
all Italy. The beautiful town of Florence is higher up the same 
river,—but the river view at Pisa, with its gentle' curve and the 
stately streets and houses on both sides, seems to me even prettier 
than the view of the Arno at Florence. Standing on the bridge 
near Via Solferino at night one has a magnificent view of the river 
rushing below and of the lighted streets and stately houses on its 
both banks. 

Modern Pisa is known to Tourists best for its ^‘Leaning Tower” 
i.e. the Belfrey. The Cathedral,*the Baptistry and the Belfrey are 
three separate buildings, close to each other but totally detached. 
The Cathedral is the most ancient and was built in the eleventh 
century. It stands on a platform of five steps above the ground 
and is divided into three stories, all adorned with marble half 
pillars. Tradition states that it was the oscilations of the bronze 
lamp in the nave of this Cathedral that first suggested to Galileo* 
the theory of the pendulum. 

The Baptistry is a beautiful circular building of remarkable 
structure and was built in the 12th century. The interior 
is beautifully proportioned and is remarkable for its echo. 

The Belfry or the famous “leaning tower of Pisa” stands 
at one end of the Cathedral opposite to the Baptistry. It consists 
of eight stories with a total elevation of 180 feet. The form 
and proportion of this marble tower are graceful, but it is the 
obliquity of the tower which makes it so famous. It leans^ so 
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much in onb direction, that one almost wondeis it dois not fall 
down with a tremendous cr^h Nevertheless it has stood there 
for six centuries, and may stand^for as many centuries more ! 

The Campo Santo of Pisa is like those of Bologna and Genoa 
i^ite worth a visit, but I had not time to see it. It was here that 
distinguished Tuscan artists displayed their powers in the dawh 
of modern painting. 

The University of Pisa was founded on the 13th century, and 
was renowned in Europe in the middle ages and still holds its 
own among the unversities of the modem world. The Academy 
of hne Arts in Pisa was founded by Napoleon Bonaparte id 
1812 A. D. 

Coming from Pisa to Genoa one passes through some splendid 
scenery where the Appenines gradually approach the sea. At last 
the mountain chain runs quite close to the sea, and the train ruc^ 
now over a narrow ledge of the mountain and now through it 
. by numerous tunnels. Genoa itself is situated in its beautiful 
harbour of the shape of a horse shoe,~with the sea to the south 
and the mbuntains forming a i^lendid ampitheatre on the other 
three sides. It is in this beautiful natural ampitheatre that the 
ancient Republic of Genoa,—the rival and then the conqueror 
of Pisa, the pioneer of modern civilization and maritime dis¬ 
covery, and the birth place of Columbus, is enthroned in her glory I 

As one leaves the railway station and enters the town, almost 
the hrst object that strikes him is a fine marble monument with 
the figures of Religion snd Geography, Force and Wisdom on 
the pedestal. It is needless to say that above these figures, on 
a circular pedestal, is the figure of Colambu.s ! Prows of ships 
adorn the circular pedestal, and America kneels before her im¬ 
mortal discoverer! 

The Daomo or the Cathedral of Genoa was built like the cathe¬ 
dral of Pisa in the iith century. The ashes of St. John the 
Baptist are said to be deposited in this cathedral, and are paraded 
through the streets of the town on Corpus Christi day. 

Perhaps more magnificent than the cathedral is the church of 
the Annunciation with its magnificent nave and aisles supported | 
by twelve columns of white marble inlaid with red. 

Like most Italian towns Genoa, boasts of a large number of 
places built by the princely Italian families of the middle ages» 
and containing many valuable treasures of 'sculpture and painting.^ 
The only, palace, however, which I visited was the historicid palace 
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of Andrea Dorea, the great admiral of the time of Charles V of 
Spain and Francis I of France. He served as the admiral of 
both these august personages as weU as of ‘the Pope, and prepared 
this palace as* a place of repose for his old age. The palace still 
belongs to the elder branch of the Dorea family. Inside it are 
paintings of Charles V and- of Andrea Dorea, and of the great 
Christian victory of Lepanto over the Turks. How different the' 
fleets of those days were to those of the modern tim^. Vessels 
in those days were mostly galleys with numbers of oars pulled 
by galley slaves, and the picture of the battle of Lepanto is 
instructive and interesting. In size, too, the biggest vessel in the 
Spanish Armada sent to conquer England was about 1,200 tons, 
and such vessels were considered monsters, for Drake and others 
had circumnavigated the world in vessels of less than half the 
tonnage. An ordinary modern passenger steamer, is often more 
than four times the tonnage of the proudest vessel of the Invin¬ 
cible Armada, and is above ten times the size of the vessels with 
which Drake described a girdle round the Earth! 

The one thing In Genoa which no visitor should omit *to see is 
the Campo Santo or the Cemetary. It is outside the town and 
is beautifully embosomed in an ampitheatre of hills. The build¬ 
ing is imposing and the graves are arranged in long Arcades 
as in Bologna, with beautiful and elaborate marble figures which 
defy description. There are graves and monuments also on the 
second and third storeys. 

The Mazzini gallery is one of the finest streets in Genoa,—and 
is in fact an Arcade, arched over with glass. Some of the finest 
shops in Genoa are in this Arcade. 

On the 1 2 th December I left Genoa for Turin. We crossed 
the Appenines and passed through some magnificent hilly scenery 
and then came to the plain of Piedmont, stretching from the 
Appenines on the south to the Alps on the north. This plain 
has been the scene oi some of N-ipaleon’s most brilliant campaigns 
and we crossed the river Borinida within a mile of the celebrated 
field of Marengo. We then came to Alexandria and then to Asti, 
the birth place of the poet Alficri, and it was dark before we reached 
Turin the capital of Piedmont. 

Turin seems to be the "show town" of Italy, and without boasting 
qf natural beauty or the historical association of Florence or of 
Pisa, Turin is, so. ffr as modern improvements can make it so^ 
undoubtedly the finest town in Italy- No Italian town can boast 
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of such magnificent and straight streets and avenues, swch fine and 
spacious squares, such noble and imposing birildings. It has ‘be«t 
built with all the latest imptbvements of modern capitals and 
it takes its place therefore by the side of Paris and Brussds, of 
Berlin and Vienna. 

NoV is the natural position of the town by any means against 
it Situated on the valley of the “wandering Po” it is embosomed 
in the wide plain overlooked by the snowy Alps on the north, 
west and south-west. Walking along the straight and spacious 
roads of Turin one can look on the snowy mountains to the north, 
and the snowy mountains to the south 1 

The castle, known as Palazzo Madama or Lady Palace is the 
centre of the town both in position and in point of interest. The 
castle was first built on the i3th century and enlarged by Amadens 
VIII in the 15th and then formed the residence of the Dukes of 
Savoy. Surrounding the square round this castle are the Royal 
Palace, the theatre and other buildings of imposing architecture, 
underneath the first stories of which run handsome arcades with 
beautiful shops. From the castle northwards as far as the Pc' 
runs the via Po which is lighted along its entire length by electri¬ 
city at night. Most of the principal squares, too, as well 
as the Railway Station are lighted by electricity. Southwards from 
the Castle runs another beautiful street with handsome and uniform 
buildings along it, and called the Via Garibaldi. But the finest 
street in Turin running north and south along its entire length 
and planted with rows of shady trees like the Boulevard’s of Paris 
is the Via Victor Emanuel. 

On the 13th December I left Turin and soon passed by 
Rivolie, the scene of another of Napoleon’s brilliant victories. 
In the evening we crossed the Alps by the Mont Cenis tunnel 
19 feet high and 26 feet wide and mil« in length. Half 
an hour is required for the transit through the tunnel which 
is one of the longest in the world. We then came to Modane,. 
thfe frontier town, where our ‘baggages were of course examined, 
and a little dinner was ready for u.s. We then crept into our 
carriages again and the next morning we v%ere in Paris. And 
the next day, (15th December) I was back again in London f 

Thus I completed my six week’s tour,—I must say, to my com¬ 
plete satisfaction, I had within these six weeks travelled through 
Belgium, Holland, Germany Austria and Italy, and I visited, 
though in a tourist’s fashion, a good number of the historical'citl<rf^ 
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of Etiropa Thtf following is a list of the places which I visited, 
during the six weeks from Tuesday the 2nd November to 
Tuesday the 14th December, * 


I. 

OstetMl, 

16. 

Dresden. 

2. 

Bruges. 

17 * 

Prague 

3 * 

Ghent 

18. 

, Vienna , 

4. 

Brussels. 

19. 

Salzburg. 

5 - 

Waterloo, 

20. 

Bavaria & Rosenhiem 

6. 

Antwerp. 

21. 

Inspruck & Pass 

7 - 

Rotterdam. 

22. 

Verona. 

8. 

Hague. 

33- 

Bologna 

9 - 

Leyden. 

24. 

Florence. 

10. 

Amsterdam, 

25 

Rome, 

II. 

Harlem & North Sea CanaL 

26 

Naples Visuvius. 

12. 

Helder & North Canal. 

27. 

Herculaneum & rompei, 

13- 

Minden & Zuider Zee, 

28. 

Pisa. 

14. 

Hanover. 

29 

Genoa. 

IS* 

Berlin. 

30. 

Turin 


A few notes on practical matters may be of use to my* country¬ 
men. In all the respectable hotels in the continent, English, French 
and German are spoken, so that a tourist knowing any one of 
these languages has no difficulties in hotels. Of guide-books, 
Badcker’s series are the best, they are so good that a tourist 
having these guide-books does not require a guide any where, and 
saves a great deal more than the cost of the books in this way, 
and also sees everything thorougfily and to his satisfaction. Bede- 
ker tells you every thing you require to know. He tells you 
which are the best hotels in each town, with the charges in each. 
He gives you a plan of every town with a plan of every museum 
or picture gallery which is worth seeing, and tells you which are 
the most important statues and pictures in each room. He leads 
you to all the important sights of every town, indicating to you 
the important houses in each street, I never knew till I used 
these guide-books to what perfection guide-books have been 
brought 

From the morning of the 2nd November when I left London 
to the evening of the 15th December when I returned to London 
it was 44 days, including both the days. In these 44days I had 
spent a little over ;C 60. In other words I had spent a pound and 
a half a day. This js a high average, as a pound a day is consi¬ 
dered sufficient for your expenses when you are staying in the 
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continent. But then I travelled so fast that I could not ttiake It 
cheaper. European travellers generally select a small area of a 
country where they spend a sur^mer or a' winter, and then choose 
another place for the’next year and so on. According to this 
plan you can reduce hotel expenses, for most hotels make 
special arrangements when one is living for a long time, and then 
the railway fare comes to next to nothing. A pound a day is 
quite sufficient under this plan. But this plan was of course not 
suited to me peeing that I have scarcely the chance of coming to 
Europe once in lo or 15 years 1 I had therefore to travel fast, 
and that means much Railway fare and high hotel charges. My 
Railway fares alone come to over £ 20, and my hotel charges 
including hotel extras over £ 30. I had, therefore, only £ left 
for cab hires and occasional guides, for entrance to museums and 
picture galleries and for sqch guide-books and a few photographs 
and mementos as no tourist can help buying. I don't think there¬ 
fore I have spent too much. 

I travelled 2nd class all through. Second class carriages are 
thoroughly comfortable, and the passengers you meet in them are 
all respectable. In Italy only there was occasionally a rush in 
the 2nd class carriages of passengers not of the best or the clean¬ 
liest d ascription. But this was rather the exception than the rule. 

I might have saved about j^5 from the hotel charges if I had 
taken Cook’s coupons in London. Cook & Son issue coupons 
which are accepted by respectable hotels (though not by t/ie very 
finest hotels) all over Europe. Vou pay Cook & Son in London 
and then give these coupons to the different hotels that you go to. 
Your expenses then are about 10 or ii shillings, including bed 
and three meals a day. I did not provide myself with these 
Coupons, and so I thought it best to go to the best hotels, like the 
Central in Berlin, the Metropole in Vienna, and the Quirinale in 
Rome, and my hotel expenses came to 13 to 14 shillings a day. 

The best shopkeepers all over the continent speak English, 
as well as French and German. French and English gold arc 
accepted every where, and a Bank of England note is accepted 
as readily in Berlin or Naples as in London. The coinage is 
different in each country and gives the tourist some trouble. Irt 
Norway and Sweden the kronor is the silver coin and is worth 
a little more than a shilling. In France the frank is worth 10 
pence, and the coinage in Belgium is the same as in France. * In 
Holland the guilden is about 2 franks, i. e, if. 8</. In Germany 
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the mark is exactly equal to the shilling. In Austria the florin 
is 2 franks i. e. is. Sd. In Italy the lira is equal to the French 
frank. Different Governments might bring about something like a 
universal silver coin^ with small effort. If the English Govern¬ 
ment without giving up Ihe shilling were to coin a silver ten 
pence piece, and the Germans followed suit, and if the Dutch • and 
the Austrians would coin a half guilden and a half florin respec¬ 
tively, something like an international silver coin could be had 
in the 10 pence piece equal to a frank, equal to a half guilden, 
equal to the proposed German coin, and equal to the ^ira 1 How¬ 
ever Governments are not yet of the same mind as the perplexed 
tourist rapidly whirled about through six countries in as many 
weeks! 

In about a week more, on the 23rd December I left England 
for home again ! I escaped by just two days the severest storm 
that has visited the south of England and the English Channel 
within living memory. 

, R. C. Dutt. 
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WORK FOR THE NA TIONAL CONGRESS. 

The practic^of Indian administration is often called in question. 
It is only lately that the theory also is coming under review. So 
long an immunity from criticism being apparently due to the 
fact that while the practice is in the hands of a few living men, 
the theory was believed to rest* upon ages of British experience 
and to be therefore invulnerable. It is within the province of the 
movement that has given birth to the National Congresses of 
1885, 1886 and 1887. to make a change here: to alter the basis 
of criticism of the administration of India from one of British, to 
one of Indian experience. 

So far, taxation has been regulated by the former only (Indian 
facts being fitted in as found possible): foreign policy has been con¬ 
demned by it ; social and political development promoted on its 
lines and on its precarious sanction, a policy lying under the 
imputation of being un-English become suspected being un-Indian 
also. Probably no country was ever so wedded to an idea as is 
England at present to the notion that India can be civlized after 
English fashions alone, and tha*t on the lines of those fashions 
success is eventually •certain. 

The National Congresses of India must dispel this illusion. The 
voice of remonstrance though as yel faint is fast gaining strength, 
and at no distant date a rupture may be expected between home 
native opinion as to the right way to govern India. Moreover 
English constitutional . fashions and economic dogmas, both 
suitable and unsuitable to India now, may become still more 
so hereafter when even their mother country may not impossibly 
repudiate them. 

In order to understand how the. policy enforced on the people 
of India is mistaken, it is necessary to have clear ideas on three 
matters of fact. First, the manner in which the policy was ar¬ 
rived at Second, what it actually is. Third, what are the 
main points in which it can be proved to have failed to reaefi the 
high ideal claimed for it 
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These matters, it may be said at once, can be discussed by all with- 
out prejudice to right an estimate pf the vast benefit conferred'on 
India by British rule. Only abuses have grown witb the benefits* 
Weeds are mixed with the flowers, and in many instances threaten 
to choke them. That is the position. The errors are suqh as 
must inevitably have been fallen into bj» any great Western power 
which, full of its own cares and concerns, gives a fitful though 
honest attention to a huge Asiatic Empire. And the attention,‘it 
should be remembered, was at first purely one of self-mterest; only 
in this half of the nineteenth century has it changed its character. 
But as egpist or altruist the errors to which England has fallen in 
governing India are not such as to cause her shame. British policy 
in India has reached its present phase, which may be dated from 
1858, by two earlier stages. May the fourth end in a glorious fullness 
of achievement. The first was a puny commercial epoch that ended 
with Lord Clive’s last visit. During this epoch India was a source 
of manufactured goods against which England set a determined 
and almost prohibitive custom’s tariff. And she was right 

Then came the military period during which cornmercial divi¬ 
dends were sought as much by the sword and diplomacy as by 
trade, and during which the direction of trade was gradually 
changing its course, partly no doubt owing to the protective tariff 
above referred to. 

During these two periods, considering that an empire that is the 
marvel and envy of the world lyas in course of construction it is 
extraordinary how little interest was taken by England in the ex¬ 
periment. Home opinions at that time shewed but a passing interest 
in India. Chiefly it was a question of dividcr^ds, and only when the 
nation was deeply moved by some signal success of arms or policy,. 
Of else less auspiciously, when rarely a great man and a great 
statesman forgot he was also an Englishman; did England think 
much about hidia. Then everything was left to -the Indian 
officials. Since 185^, however, and after the great economic 
revolution that made England the apostle of free trade to an 
unbelieving world, the power and influence of the Indian officials 
have palpably waned. The H, E. I. C’s power lapsed to the Crown, 
and since then it is British theory that has dpminated the Govern¬ 
ment of India : of an India brought nearer by steam, by electricity 
and by Lesseps, and opened up by telegraphs, railways and a strong- 
ly*growing'native prfess, the latter at first seeing in British econo¬ 
mic and educational liberalism a deliverance from a despotic Go- 
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vernment. Even then England did not give much time to India. 
The duty of attending to her w^nts was transferred on the one hand 
to philanthropists who took only a theoretical interest in the 
country and on the other was still left to the gentlemen embarked 
in the Indian trade. This had now become primarily an immense 
importation of English manufactures into India. There was to be 
nothing in the advice of these counsellors that would be inimical 
to English principles, but with that reservation they might do 
much as they- liked. Moreover as introducing capital and educa¬ 
tion into India they might be sure that their advice would not be 
too closely scrutinized. 

The Indian official conformed, with misgivings, to these ideas, and 
the administration of India notwithstanding .the misgivings, now 
works mainly upon their lines. 

Native unofficial opinion may be said to have had little real share 
in the building up of existing institutions though up to a certain 
point and for a certain time it welcomed the change introduced by 
the Queen’s proclamation. Its complaint is that the programme 
of the latter Jias not been carried out. It does not yet realise that 
there were in the Royal programme directly conflicting elements. 

The policy of British rule in India is a despotism in the interests of, 
and to some extent advised though not controlled by the governed. 
All persons in India have equal rights before the law. And so far 
as the law itself goes, the despotism is mild and beneficent, and so 
far as the administration’s mere intentions go, they are good. The 
administration is a somewhat confused jumble of the past and 
present, of what it obtained during the Commercial, Military and 
Economic phases through wffich it has passed and is passing. 

It is too late at the end of this article to do more than glance 
thus briefly at the second matter of fact with which it opened. The 
third can merely be stated. 

The Government of India fails to reach its high ideal because 
it is allowing the people to be used for ^he advantage of the 
home country. The programme of 1858 afforded education on the 
one hand and admitted free-trade on the other. But the effect of 
free-trade has been to disconcert education ard prevent develpment. 

Free-trade is making the people all agriculturists : education in 
these circumstances can raise them no higher than clerks. That 
*was not the ideal of the Queen’s proclamation. 


F. BEAUCLERk. 
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Notes on Hindu Astrology, by Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, K. C. 
S. I. Printed atthe National Press, Madras. 

The Raja has done a great service to the country by the publi¬ 
cation of this little pamphlet. It exposes the pretensions of 
Astrology withont mercy, and conclusively proves that the so-called 
scienQe is from its nature false and unreliable if not a swindle pure 
and simple. For practical purposes very few men attach much 
importance to the calculations of Astrology. In steering their 
course through life, men ordinarily trust more to the chart 
and compass of their comrn'on-sense, and their knowlege of 
the world than to the influence of the planets in the heaven. But 
there is such an clement of uncertainty in the affairs of this world— 
even the best navigators run such danger of having their fortunes 
more or less completely wrecked that at times our reasoning faculty 
is overpowered either by fear of evils to come or by the desire of 
having a peep through the veil which hides futurity from our 
view.* Likd the drowning man catching at a straw we then have 
recourse .to astrologers, priests and panaceas. In* fact, when 
men find no way of avoiding an (appending evil, they are suc¬ 
cessfully duped by the swindlers who. have the audacity to 
promise the performance of the impossible. We recommend the 
work under notice to the attention of those who have still a 
lingering faith in the mock science which it refutes. 


Beial Pancha Binsati, by Jointi Chander Sen. Printed at*the 
National Press, Madras. 

The well known stories of the Betal Pachisi are narrated in this 
book in a versified form. We refrain from expressing any opinion 
with regard to it, and leave it. to those who will read it more 
carefully to form their own opinion. The book may be had 
.gratis on application to the author, or to Babu Sarat Chunder 
Sen. 27 Dalhousie Square. ’ 
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A Benwr English Grammar and Compositim, by Upendra Nath 
Chatterji, Published by^Guritdeu Chatterji, Medical Library^ 20li 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Printed by Cones & Co., Calcutta. 

This neat little volume is, we find from the preface, intended for 
young; students preparing for the Entrartce Examipation.- The 
author has been at great pains to make the book •eally useful by 
consulting the best known authorities on English Grammar and 
Composition. The book is written in an elegant, easy style, the 
rules and expositions being generally clear andjucid. We have 
come across several passages, however, which ar^ rather peculiar. 
There is apparently something wrong somewhere in the following 
passages, for which, we have ruj doubt, the printer’s devil is, to a 
great extent, responsible. 

“When Grammar and Composition form a separate subject for 
the Entrance Examination, a ydung student preparing for the 
Examination is at a loss to find a number of volumes he has to. 
study.” Preface. 

. “Analysi.s of - Sentence and Rules of Syntax, with copious and 
varied examples from best English writers &c.” Preface. 

“As an art. Grammar is concerned with right use and application 
of such rules either in speech or in writing.” Page i. 

“This unsettled statef of orthography and the want of some 
fixed rule for it led the Students in many cases feel difficulty in 
writing English words.” Page 5. “As a general rule syllijible 
should begin, as far as the pronounciation allows, with a conso¬ 
nant.” Page.6. “Descriptive Essays—under this head includes,— 
description of places, animals, jglants &c. Page 186. 

The second edition of the book, we are sure, will be free from, 
all such inaccuracies as occur in the passages quoted above. In 
the preface the author expresses a hope “that his work may be 
deemed worthy of being introduced into school. ” In our opinion 
the book may serve as good companion to Messrs. Rowe and 
Webb’s admirable work on the same subject The book is pretty 
well got up,—the exterior being neat and attractive,—though, we 
cannot say as much of the paper and type which are certainly not 
all that could be desired. 


Bangsanucharita, by Hara Chandra Chowdhry. Printed by 
Umakanta Rakshit, Manager^ ht the Charujantra Press, Mymensin^h. 

The pamphlet before us is, as its name implies, a “family biogra¬ 
phy” of the chowdhry Zemindars of Sherepur, Zillah, Mymen- 
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sing. The talented author is a scion of this illustrious family. 
The book teems with interesting anecdotes and matters of antiqua¬ 
rian interest, and displays a great d^al of scholarship and diligent 
research. The following* interesting account is* given of the 
origin of the Chowdhry Zemindars. About the tenth century 
of the Bengalee era, when the fierce Afghan Shere' Ali 
Ghazec was lord of the pergmnah called after him Sherepur, there 
was employed in the Kanungo dufter^ in a small village close by 
one Romaballabh Mazumdar, a Vydya by caste, who had a very 
beautiful wife called Padmagandha, the daughter of a certain 
physician in the village. Shere Ali smitten wifh the charms of 
Padmagandha, and desirous of obtaining her, induced her husband 
Romaballabh to join in a pretended pleasure excursion by boat, 
and luring him into a lonely wood, cau.sed him to be assassinated. 
The widowed wife, who was encieHte at the time, fled to HilSra the 
original village of her relatives. In due time she gave birth to a 
child, Ramnath, who was destined to be the progenitor of the distin¬ 
guished line of Chowdhry Zemindars who form the subject of the 
present work. When the child was about six years of age the 
bereaved widow l^id her case before the Subadar Aziz Khan 
Azum, and implored for justice'. The result was that Shere Ali 
was made to forfeit the whole of his estate in Sherepur which was 
made over to the child Ramnath who thus became the first of the 
long line of Zemindars who have ever since been in possession of 
the same in Pergunnah Sherepur. 
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